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THE LANDOWNERS VERSUS THE NATION. 


NUMBER OF THE LANDED INTEREST. 

Ir being now admitted by every one who has 
the least pretension to candour, that the land- 
owners alone have any interest in keeping up 
the price of food—that it is a mere landlord's 
question—it becomes a matter of some import- 
ance to ascertain what are the real numbers and 
setual property of those for whom every other 
class of the community is to be sacrificed. 

In his late speech in Parliament, Mr Cayley 
made the astounding assertion that, in the 
United Kingdom, there were no less than 600,000 
land-proprietors, and that five-sixths of the whole 
population depended upon them ; and this asser- 
tion was allowed to pass without remark in the 
House of Landlords; for, whether Repealers or 


 Anti-Repealers, it was, no doubt, exceedingly 


gratifying to their vanity. Mr Cayley, however, 
bas attempted to prove too much. If he be 
correct, the landed interest must be miserably 
poor; for it is well ascertained that the land 
rental of England does not amount to £80,000,000 
of Ireland, to . «~~ s~-:10,000,000 
bor of Scotland, to . , ; 5,000,600 





Gross Land Rental of the United 
Kingdom, ‘ £45,000,000 
The Irish Poor-Law Commissioners estimate 
that in Ireland one-tenth must be deducted four 
expenses and losses, and three millions for the 
interest of charges, making the net rental of 
Ireland six millions ; and applying the same de- 
duetion (four-tenths) to the whole United King- 
» We have the mighty landowners reduced 
r £27,000,000 a-year. The incomes arising 
‘rom trade, commerce, and professions, exclud- 
ing those under £50 per annum, have been as- 
Certained, from the property-tax return of 1810, 
to be £30,000,000. (See Encyclopedia Britan. 
ae art. France.) This exceeds the land rental 
ae But the landowners used to be fond 
a. nies out that the land was the security 
Rational creditors had fur their money : and, 
da that they are quite ready and willing to pay 
mg debt, it will be found, on examination, that 
LXIV.— VoL. vi 





the interest and the expense of its management 
are upwards of twenty-eight millions and a-half ; 
so that it is not the landed interest—which, on 
this supposition, has ceased to exist in any other 
condition than in bankruptcy—but the national 
creditors, that will suffer, if the Corn-Law Re- 
pealers have their unholy will. And, in truth, 
it is difficult to see on what other principle than 
by succeeding to the soil of the country any one 
can be liable for the national debt. It was con- 
tracted by the owners of that soil, who are now 
where nobody will go to seek them, for the sole 
purpose of protecting their estates from being 
transferred to new and foreign proprietors—in 
much the same way as their own ancestors had 
acquired them—by force ; or the loans were di- 
vided among themselves and connexions. On 
every principle, therefore, of common sense, law, 
justice, and morality, the burden should be borne 
by those who have reaped the benefit. We 
must, however, admit that it must be rather 
a humiliating reflection for the landed interest 
to find that, so far from being the only class in 
the state worthy of consideration, the holders 
of public stock alone are richer than themselves. 
Were we to compare them with the working 
classes, it would be seen that the wages of the 
latter exceed, by five-fold, their rentals. 

If Mr Cayley’s computation be correct, how- 
ever, the clear rental of our landowners is con- 
siderably under fifty pounds each ; which, of itself, 
shews he is in error, unless he includes every 
owner of an area a few feet square under the 
name of landowner. We must, therefore, look 
for some better authority on this subject than 
the honourable Member. Dr Beeke, whose 
authority in such matters is praised by M'Culloch, 
estimated that there are 200,000 proprietors in 
England and Wales; andthe Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Agricultural Association, instituted in 1835, 
also a good authority, estimated them at 300.000 
in the whole United Kinggéom. We caunot help 
thinking, however, that these estimatesare greatly 
over-rated; for, in Scotland, the whole number 
of estates was ascertained, under the property- 
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tax returns, to be 7,700; and, as the number in each county 
was returned separately, and some of our nobility have 
estates in above half-a-dozen counties, and many of our 
landed gentlemen in three or four, the number of proprie- 
tors must have been much less than that of estates, But 
there is another circumstance from which the small num- 
ber of landowners in the kingdom may be inferred. Tu 
Scotland, under the old system of representation, hardly a 
proprietor of £200 a-year, or upwards, was to be found 
who was not enrolled as a freeholder, When the Re- 
form Act was passed, the total county constituency of 
Scotland was only 3,211; and, on examining some of the 
counties with which we are best acquainted, we observed 
that at least one-half must be struck off, as enrolled in 
more counties than one, for liferenters and fiars twice 
entered on the roll, and for parchment-voters not having 
an acre of landed property. We, therefore, do not see 
how there can be anything like 100,000 landed proprie- 
tors—having £300 a-year, and upwards—in the three 
kingdoms; yet a class contemptible in numbers, « \d not 
to be compared, in point of income, to the labouring 
men alone, by means of banding together, keeps up a 
succession of governments which will not even listen to the 
complaints of the other classes; and, for fear of alarming 
them, forsooth, (because we observe the best-informed 
men in Parliament are satisfied the repeal of the Corn- 
Laws would do them no actual injury,) twenty-six mil- 
lions are to be sacrificed. This is the way in which 
mankind are governed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century ! 

As to Mr Cayley’s statement, that five-sixths of the 
population depend upon the landed interest, it may be 
averred, with much greater certainty, that nine-tenths of 
the landed interest depend upon the middle and working 
classes. How many of these lords of the soil could 
keep their estates, were the charges and mortgages se- 
cured upon them to be suddenly called up? And how 
would there be any rent at all, if the working classes did 
not purchase, from the wages of their labour, the produce 
of the soil? If the landowners say, they give the labourer 
hig wages, we ask them, What would their land be 
worth without labour—without cultivation ? 
may transfer his labour to another country. Can the 
landowners remove their estates? If their income en- 
ables them to do so much, are not the middle, the working 
classes, nay the fundholders alone, equally potent ? 


A man 





EXCLUSIVE TAXATION OF LAND, 

One of the chief arguments in favour of what ia called the 
Protection of Agriculture—that is, the keeping up of rents 
—is, thatthe land, or landed interest, is burdened exclus- 
ively witha variety of taxes from which other classes are 
exempt, This is a topic not only. insisted on at all pub- 
lic meetings held for the support of the Corn Laws, but 
adopted in Parliament by the Tory leaders. 
the late debates, for example, the Duke of Wellington said 
—* The existing Corn-Laws cannot be repealed without 
the repeal of many of the duties and charges now im- 
posed on the land.’” What these were, his Lordship did 
not specify; but Sir Robert Peel was a little more expli- 
cit: he remarked—“ Could he, in arguing it, [repeal of the 
Corn-Laws,] put out of view the land-tax, county-rates, 
the majt-tax, and other burdens, which pressed so heavily 
onthe land?” Now, let us consider these various taxes. 
The land-tax can be traced back to the earliest antiquity : 
it was levied in the Saxon times, though under a different 
name, The landowners were then the sole military force 











In one of | 


of the country. William the Conqueror divided 
land into knights’ fees, of which there were 60,125 s ang 
for every knight’s fee the proprietor was bound, at i 
own expense, annually, to attend personally on 

the king in his ware for forty days, In Edward they, 
cond’s time, (1307-1327,) every one who held a knighy, 
fee, which amounted to only £20 per annum, was 

to be knighted and attend the king in his wars, or go 


| for non-compliance. Edward V1., Queen Elizabeth, ang 


Charles I., exerted the prerogative of making knighy 
as considerable fees accrued to the crown upon perigr:, 
ance of the ceremony. In this manner there Was, at a! 
times, a large military force kept up at the exclusive, 
pense of the landowners; and the burden must have bee 
very severe, as it will be observed, that for every 2 y 
land rent, a cavalry soldier for two days was required » 
be furnished. Making every allowance for the fal} » 
the yalue of money, (and it has not been so great as) 
most other countries, the pound weight of silver y 
the Conquest being coined .into 20s., and at present inty 
66s. of the same fineness,) we may easily imagine what, 
magnificent army the land rental of England and Wala, 
which now amounts to thirty millions, would furnis, 
The notion of our ancestors was, that property in lea 
imposed duties as well as conferred rights; they never 
imagined that the influence that kind of property necm. 
sarily gave, was to be used, first, to free the owners fra 
the obligation they had come under to defend the kingdom, 
and lay it upon others; and, secondly, artificially te d. 
minish the supply of food, that rent-rolls might be is 
creased, But, instead of being now provided exclusively 
by the landowners, the army costs the general revenue 
eight millions a-year, or more than one-half of the fre 
revenue after deduction of the interest of the national 
debt. This obligation to provide for the national defense 
the landowners have never been relieved from. During 
the contest between King Charles and the Parliament 
the land-tax was imposed, and at a rate varying from 
£35,000 to £120,000 a month, or one million four bu. 
dred thousand pounds a-year. ‘Though termed land-tas 
in England, the Scotch term cess is much more applicable 
to it; for it is assessed upon individuals in reference 
their real property, and in Scotland one-sixth of it basal 
ways been paid by the royal burghs, In England, ita 
pears fromthe evidence given before the AgricultaralCom 
mittee of 1836, that on!y about one-half is assessed on th 
land rental. In 1692, a new assessment or valuation of 
estates was made throughout England; and at the Unionthe 
proportion of the new land-tax was fixed at a trifle under 
two millions for England, and under £48,000 for Scotlasé 
At that period, the total revenue of England was little 
more than five millions and a-half; that of Scotland ¥# 
£110,694: so that the land-tax in each kingdom yield 


| considerably more than one-third of the total revenue a 


the country, Now the revenue of the kingdom exceeds 


forty-five millions ; so that the land-tax, which has nem 





been increased, does not, at present, yield so much #* 
twentieth part of the gross revenue—so careful have the 
landowners in Parliament been of their own interest TM 
land-tax imposed at the Union was calculated to amount® 
4s. in the pound of the real rent ; and, as it affects not ool] 
land but other real property, instead of yielding little me? 
than two millions, as it does at presen . 
about a third of it which has been redeemed—it woul 
yield ten millions, were the same proportion of ts 
rental drawn now as at the beginning of last center. 
The land.tax was also levied on pensions and P 
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. but the holders of the hereditary pensions 

: ‘ 
ted to the beits of the Marquis of Schomberg (who 
led at the battle of the Boyne in 1689) and the 
Duke of Marlborough, having te  gege he r : 
relieved from the tax a few years ago. There is nothing 
whatever in the Treaty of Union to prevent the augment- 
stion of the Jand-tax; all that that treaty does ia to fix 
the proportion. Ireland has never paid, at any time, 
the land-tax—why, it would be difficult to imagine ; 
but this is one of the penaities we pay for the privilege 
of governing the Irish, not like subjects, but as conquered 
enemies, and for keeping up an established priesthood in 
that country. In France, the direct taxes, chiefly on 
tand, amount to thirteen millions; so that our land- 
owners have very little reason to complain of the land- 
tax, not more than one-half of which appears to fall on 
hems, Besides, not one of the present proprietors is any 
more entitled to complain of the land-tax, or other bur- 
dens on his land, than of the tithes; because, his Jand 
having been always subject to them, he took it under 
that condition, if he acquired it gratuitously. If, on the 
other hand, he purchased it for a fair price, then, in 
estimating that price, the burdens were deducted, and 
the value estimated on the balance ; so that, if these bur- 
dens were to be removed, it is not the present holders of 
etates, but those from whom they were purchased, who 
ought to enjoy the benefit of the removal. 

The next burden on land specified by Sir Robert 
Peel, was the county-rates. These amount, in England 
and Wales, to about a million and a half annually, of 
which between a half and two-thirds only (688 in 1000) 
are paid by the land. The application of the assessment 
is very much the same as that raised in towns under the 
name of police tax—viz., the erection of jails and houses 
of correction, the payment of constables, the protection 
of property, the apprehension of criminals, &. Why 
the landowners should not protect their own property 
but throw that expense on their neighbours in the shape 
of a Corn-Law, and, at the same time, complain of the 
rates they themselves voluntarily levy and expend for 
this purpose, is not obvious. 

How the malt-tax and spirit-tax can be said to be 
burdens on the landowner, we cannot well understand. 
We know, indeed, that it is asserted they lower the price 
of barley and the rent of light soils ; but we have seen no 
evidence of the assertion. Like the land-tax, however, 
they are of long standing, (the malt-tax having been first 
impored in England in 1697,) and must, therefore, have 
been taken iuto consideration by the present landowners, 
when they acquired their estates. But the malt-tax and 
wpirit-tax do not fall upon the landowner and tenant, 
bat upon the consumer of the malt and spirits. This 
is the opinion of the most distinguished political econo- 
miss. Adam Smith, for reasons which he has fully 
detailed, gives it as his opinion, that “the different 
taxes which have been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, 
have never lowered the price of barley, have never 
reduced the rent’and profit of barley land. The price of 
malt to the brewer has constantly risen in proportion to 


gran 
was ki 


the taxes imposed on it; and these taxes, together with | 


the different duties upon beer and ale, have constantly 
tither raised the price, or, what comes to the same thing, 
reduced the quality of those commodities to the consumer. 
TRE FINAL PAYMENT OF THESE TAXES MAS FALLEN 
CONSTANTLY UPON THE CONSUMER, AND NOT UPowN 
TRE PRODUCER.” His commentator, Mr Bachanan, 
"wmarks on this passage—“ 4 duty om malt never could 


in what took place on the repeal of the beer-duty. 
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reduce the price of barley; because, unless as much 
could be made of barley by malting it, as by selling it 
unmalted, the quantity required would not be brought 
to market, It is clear, therefore, that the price of barley 
must rise in proportion to the tax imposed on it, as the 
demand could not otherwise be supplied.” Mr James 
Mill demonstrates the same point ; and the conclusion he 
comes to is, “that a tax upon corn, for example, would 
raise the price of corn as of any other commodity, J¢ 
would fall by consequence neither upon the farmer nor 
upon the landlord, but upon the consumer.” Indeed, if 
we look at the prices of barley and malt in any market, 
we will see that the duty falls on the consumer; for we 
will always find that the price of malt is, at least, by the 
whole amount of the duty, (20s. 8d, per quarter,) dearer 
than barley, although the expense of the manufacture is, 
ina great measure, paid by the increase in balk—29 
quarters of barley making 33 quarters of malt, Of late 
years, indeed, the price of barley has sometimes very 
little exceeded the malt-duty. For example, in winter 
1835, it was selling at 26s. 8d. Will any one contend 
that out of this the farmer paid the malt duty, leaving 
to himself only 6s. a-quarter ? 

We have a decisive test of the incidence of such taxes, 
That 
duty raised considerably above three millions annually ; 
and, at the rates charged, a quantity of beer was made from 
a quarter of barley on which was paid about 30s, of duty. 
The duty on a quarter of malt is only two thirds of this, 
or 20s. 8d, ; so that the former was considerably higher 
than the latter, and the two together (50s. 8d.) were 
much higher than the price of the barley, The amount of 
beer-duty collected, shews that upwards of two millions 
of quarters of barley must have been annually consumed 
in the manufacture of beer; and there does not appear 
any probability that the total quantity brought to market 
then exceeded five millions of quarters; for the whole 
British spirits charged with duty annually, at the same 
period, was twenty-two millions of gallons—a quantity 
which little more than a millionof quarters of barley 
will produce. Had, therefore, the beer-tax, according to 
Sir Robert Peel's theory, been a tax on the landowner or 
farmer, the consequence of its repeal must have been to 
raise the price of barley at least two-fifths of 30s., or 12s, 
a-quarter, But what was the result ?— The price of 
barley, instead of rising after the repeal of the duty, 
positively fell, as appears from the annual average price 
of the five years before and after thé repeal, which took 
place on 10th October 1830, 














Years. Price. Years. Price. 
1825 40s. Id. 1831 38s, Od.) 
1826 34s. 5d. 1832 336. Id, 
1827 36s, 6d. 1833 270, Gd, 
1828 32s. 10d. 1834 29s. Od 
1829 32s. 6d. 1835 29s. 11d. 
5) 176s. 4d. 5) 157s. 6d. 
Average, 358. 3d, Average, 3ls, 6d. 





being, instead of a rise of 12s., a fall of 3s. Od. a-quarter, 
by a repeal of what was alleged to have been a burden 
on the farmer of upwards of three millions a-year, 
It would be a very comfortable thing, indeed, could 
a tax be imposed in so judicious a manner as to fall 
on the producer and not on the consumer, It would 
be the strongest argument ever adduced for free trade. 
But will anybody maintain that the French pay the mil. 
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lion and a half we annually collect as duty on foreign 
brandy, or that they and other foreigners pay the duties 
on wine and on the other articles we import from 
foreigners? How is it possible, for instance, that, out of 
5a or 6s. a-gallon, which the Frenchman gets for his 
brandy, he ean pay our duty of 22s. 6d, a-gallon? 
The authorities and facts we have given shew com- 
pletely how the farmers are deluded by the landowners, 
In 1836, when our agricultuiists had had for many years 
a complete monopoly of the home market, the landlords, 
to avoid reducing their rents, held out to their tenantry, 
as a means of relieving their distresses, the repeal of the 
malt-tax; although they must have known, or shrewdly 
suspected, that the eff-ct of the removal of that tax would 
have lewered the price of malt and not raised the price 
of barley. 

Since the reduction of poor-rates, nearly one half, in 
England under the new poor-law, and the removal of 
thousands of families from the agricultural to the manu- 
facturing districts, the landed interest seem almost 
ashamed to enumerate these as an exclusive burden on 
land ; and neither do we hear much of tithes—for it is now 
pretty well understood that to complain of paying tithes, 
is equivalent to complaining that the landowner is not 
allowed to draw and retain for his own use the rent of 
1000 acres of land, when he only purchased and paid for 
900 acres. 

It would indeed have been a very extraordinary mat- 
ter if a Parliament which has always consisted of two 
houses, one of Lords and another of Li udlords, elected al- 
most entirely by the holders of rea) property, and in 
which the middle classes not connected with land, and the 
operative classes, have never been represented, should have 
imposed exclusive taxation upon themselves—thatis, upon 
the landed interest, No such thing has occurred, nor, 
we may add, ever will occur, in the history of mankind, 
Had they not done the very reverse—had they not shifted 
every burden off themselves upon the unrepresentced—it 
would have been wonderful ; and we shall therefore now 
proceed to shew how they have exempted the land from 
taati on, and imposed exclusive burdens on industry and 
labour. 

EXCLUSIVE TAXATION OF INDUSTRY AND LABOUR. 

We might commence this enumeration by setting 
down, without much hesitation, the whole stamp-duties, 
amounting to nearly seven millions per annum ;—for, 
except the duties on dice, cards, plate, race-horses, a small 
proportion of the advertisements, receipts, and stanip-duties 
on deeds —the landowner is hardly reached by that branch 
of the revenue, The industrious classes piy exclusiveiy 
the following duties :— 


Probates and Letters of Administration, 4.900.000 


Legacies, , ‘ ° 1,100,000 
Bills of Exchange, . Yo 500,000 
Receipts, four-fitths, . 150.000 
Marine Insurance, ° ° 200,000 


Stam)-Office Licenses, and Certificates to exer- 
cise Professions and Trades, (1.¢., for permis- 





ston to work !) ‘ ° ° 250,000 
Fire Insurance (from which Farm-Buildings, 

Stock, Crop, &c. &e., are exempt.) 1,100.000 
Stamps for Deeds and Advertisements, 4-5the, 750,000 
Auctions, (produce of land, &c., is exempt, ) 250,000 
Excise Licenses of all sorts, (Auctioneers sell- 

ing produce of Land, k&c., are exempt,) 900,000 

Carry forward, £6,100,000 








Brought forward, ° ° £6,,100,009 

The Post-Office Revenue is £2:250,000 per 
annum. The nobility,and 658 Members of 
the House of Commons, are exempt from pay. 
ment ; we may therefore put down for the 
industrious classes, ° ° 2,000 oy 
—— ay 
£8,100,0999 

So that, besides the starvation laws, which impog ¢ 
burden for behoof of the landlord, of at kast ten milliong, 
we have an additional taxation for the purpose of pubis 
revenue, pressing on the industrious classes exclusigey, 
cf EIGHT MILLIONS more! ! 

We have not overlooked those taxes chiefly paid by the 
upper classes, such as those On servants, Carriages, dog. 
armorial bearings, game duty; but those duties, in go ij 
as they press on the landed interest, are much more thay 
compensated by the following, to which that interns 
hardly cuntributes, viz. :— 


Stage Carriages, &c. ° . - £400,000 
Post Horses, ° * . 200,000 
Hackney Carriages, %. . . 50,000 


Horses used in agriculture, shepherds’ dogs, &c, &., d 
not pay any cuty, The house-duty was most unfairly 
collected ; for, while the houses in towns and villages paid 
to the utmost, the mansions of the aristocracy were ng 
assessed at one-tenth of their real value, and farm-house 
were not assessed atall. In this way, nearly 3 milli 
was annually drawn exclusively from the industrious 
classes. 

The great branches of the revenue are the customsand 
excise; and the landowners, tenantry, and peasantry com 
tribute to the payment of these in a very smal! proportion 
The first two classes do not probably exceed one milliea, 
and the farm-servants and labourers are so miserably pad 
that they have nothing to spend on luxuries. In Scotland, 
they do not earn more than 7s. and 83. a-week through 
out the year, even when fully employed. In England, it 
may be more—say 10s, ; but in Ireland, according to tht 
evidence of the Poor-Law Commissioners, it is not more 
than from 2s, to 2s, Gd. a-week. It is therefore impossible 
that they can afford to live on anything but oat and barley 
meal, potatoes and milk. The Scotch peasantry do not, # 
we well know, consume anything else from year's end @ 
year’s end, even in the best counties, except upon rare oc 
sions. It is therefore plain that the customs and eas 
must be paid, ina much larger proportion than their nee 
bers, by those unconnected with agriculture or land; 
who form, as the population returns shew, two-thirds # 
the entire population ofthe kingdom, Mr Cayley's pr 
posed amendment to Mr Villiers’ motion, is an additional 
instance of the one-sided way in which the landed in 
rest co to work—viz., ** That under the heavy debt aed 
taxation of this country, its productive industry and vested 
interests require to be protected from the lightly tase 
produce and cheaper labour of foreign countries.” Now, 
if the four words in Italics be taken out, itis 4 resoluties 
which every manufacturer will assent to. The “ cheap 
labour” arises from cheaper food ; and the object of 1 
pealing the Corn Laws, is to equalize the price of 
But how does it follow that, because a working man he 
to pay 3d. a-pound on his sugar to Government, he o0f* 
therefore to pay another 3d. on his loaf to the lm 
lords? It is as complete a non sequitur as we have #e} 
for the obvious argument is, that precisely because be # 
taxed by the Government, he ought not to be taxed by 
landowners, 
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THE CORN-LAW ADVOCATES. 
One of the stratagems which the supporters of a desperate 
t occasionally resort (0, is what is called, in sport- 
eg throwing out a false scent; and, if the 
- omega weak as to relinquish the true trail for the 
ale, caauanaltt is successful. A stratagem of this sort 
was resorted to, in @ letter lately published in an re 
bargh newrpaper, by one subscribing himself an ** East 
Lothian Farmer” —though any persou wha send the let. 
wr might easily have seen he knew nothing either of 
gast Lothian or farming. The false scent was laid in 
ssaming, first, that the repeal of the Corn-Laws would 
throw a great deal of land out of cultivation ; and, to use 
hisown words, second, that “‘ the thin clays of this coun- 
urs, though capable of producing wheat of the best quality, 
cannot be laid down in permanent pasture, so as to pro- 
doce grass for the sustenance of cattle or sheep; that the 
alternate system of cropping alone, gives to them a tem- 
porary capability of bearing grass; that, with all the cul- 
tare you bestow on them, the manure you pour into 
them, the draining they receive, (though these means of 
improvement will doubtless produce a present flush of 
pasture grass,) the grasses on these soils, after the first 
year, degenerate and die out in the succeeding years; 
these lands revert to a state of utter unproductiveness, till 
they become unfit, I do not say for the feeding, but even 
for the subsistence of animals.” The obvious answer to 
all this is, that, although the fields should become bare, 
itis no reason why the people should starve’; and that 
a good dinner is a better prospect to a hungry man than 
agreen field. But tothe argument. The first assump- 
tion proceeds on another, that wheat can be imported into 
this country and sold for 24s, a-quarter. Now, as every 
one knows, Dautzic is the greatest port in the world for 
the export of wheat, and the price there regulates the 
warket in all countries where free importation is allowed. 
We have, on the average, received more than one-third 
of our foreign wheat from that quarter, Let us see then, 
noi on Vague assertion, but on evidence to be relied on, 
what is the price there. Mr Grade of Dantzic furnished 
the Agricultural Committee of 1821 with a table of the 
average prices, free on board, in decennial periods, from 
1770 to 1820. The lowest was in the period 1770 to 1779, 
33s. $d. ; the highest 1800 to 1809, 60s. ; and the ag- 
eregate average priceof thewhole forty-nine years, 453. 4d. 
Another table was furnished subsequently by the British 
Consul, for the ten years, 1822-1831; and the lowest 
average was 23s. Sd., in 1824; the highest 50s 2d., in 
1631; the average of the whole period, 33s. 5d., and, 
seding ehpping charges, 34s, 2d., free on board. But 
the cause of the low price during 1823-4-5 can be very 
tsily explained, The average annual export of wheat 
frem Dantzic, as we learn from Mr Jacob, for the 
Whole period 1801-1825, was 200,330 quarters, of 
which more than three-fourths, 157,359 quarters, came 
ad Britain, But we only imported from that port, in 
1821, 39,258; in 1822, 21,528; in 1823, 4,635 ; which 
Crmation of demand, of course, created a complete glut 
oars It is in vain, therefore, to expect to be 
po purchase wheat at Danizic at less than 
hy -” quite aware that at Hamburgh, wheat 
enally lower than at Dantzic. It is, however, 
™Y interior in quality; but, notwithstanding, the 
~ on the average of the ten years, 1822 to 1831, was 
Gd. per quarter. Then, about the freight, the most 
ont hotous prevail. The great bulk and weight of 
* overlooked, Four quarters of good wheat weigh 
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aton, From Mr Jacob's statement, corroborated by 
others, it appears that wheat cannot be brought from 
Dantzie to London, all charges included, for less than 10s, 
a-quarter; so that Prussian wheat will cest, on arriyal 
in London, 50s. Considering the perishable nature of 
the commodity, and the risk which always attends the 
corn-trade, we may allow 15 per cent, of profit to the 
importer, which brings up the sale-price in London to 
57s. 6d., instead of 24%. Now, the average price of 
wheat, of late years, in this country, bas been very greatiy 
below 57s. Gd.; the average of the three years 1833, 
1834, 1835, was only 46s, ; and we cannot, therefore, see 
any probability of land being thrown out of cultivation 
by a repeal of the Corn-Laws. 

But we shal! be very happy if any one can convince us 
that foreign wheat can be imported for 24s., and still 
better pleased if it can be had for 10s. It would, in our 
Opinion shew, in a stronger light than ever, the impolicy 
of the Corn-Laws, the oppressiveness of their nature, and 
the necessity for their instant and total repeal. 

But, although land should be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, we deny that there is any difficulty in laying down 
any land which will bear good wheat, in permanent 
pasture. It is undoubtedly true, that, as the matter is at 
present managed, pastures, not only on poor clays, but on 
all sorts of soils, get thin after the first year; but this 
arises from farmers sowing only one species of grass, rye 
grass, out of nearly 300 species : whereas no old pastufe 
can be shewn in which there are not, at least, twenty or 
thirty species of true grasses, besides hundreds of other 
plants, Where a proper selection of grasses and other 
plants has been made, the pasture has become as good in 
two years as it otherwise would have done in ten; and, 
so far from its being necessary to plough it up, it will 
improve for centuries, if properly managed. One of the 
most extensive proprietors in Berwickshire, celebrated for 
his knowledge of agriculture, who died lately, left an 
entail of his estate; and, as there were nearly 600 acres 
of pasturage on it, some nearly a century old, it is one of 
the provisions of the entail, that, if any heir shall plough 
up any part of that pasturage, he shall forfeit the estate. 

But sorry are we to say that the landlords must not 
console theinselves as to their pastures. ‘The Corn-Law 
repealers mean to have some kitchen to their foreign 
bread ; not only foreign butter and cheese, which they 
are allowed occasionally to have at present, but some fo- 
reign beef, mutton, &c.—prohibited articles—and which can 
be bought for 2d. per lb. in the retail markets of Prussia. 

So much nonsense, however, is poured out from all 
quarters about the effect of the repeal of the Corn-Laws, 
that, were we to dedicate the whole Magazine to the sub- 


ject, we would not have space sufficient for an answer. 


We shall therefore make only one statement, which will 
surprise those who expect such an inundation of foreign 
corn, Taking the annual consumpt of all kinds of grain in 
the United Kingdom at 60,000,000 qrs., and allowing each 
vessel to make two voyages a year, the whole registered 
shipping of England, Scotland,*and Ireland, could not 
import in THREE YEARS ONF YEAR'S SUPPLY. So that, 
though we could get grain abroad for ncthing, we must 
still grow it here, because it would Le impossible to import 
the large quantily consumed. 


It is now plain that the Starvation-Laws can be 
got rid of only in one way—that by which the Reform 
Act was carried—operating on the fears of the aristocracy. 
But, as long as the Universal-Suffrage men keep aloof 











































































not affect to conceal, will hold both in contempt, and 
neither extension of the Suffrage nor any other bene- 
ficial measure will be obtained, Evidence appears to be 
daily accumulating, that, for the purpose of preserving 
the Corn-Laws, the Tories are secretly fomenting the 
division between the middle and working classes—a most 
dangerous policy, certainly, and which, sooner or later, 
will recoil on their own heads, with a fearful reaction, 
Meantime, the Repealers are not idle. They foresaw 
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from the middle classes, the landed interest, as they do | their defeat, and are not discouraged ; and the faets 2», 
_ arguments which have been brought forward jn poo 


ment and by the press, and widely circulated thréai 
the country, will soon produce their natural effect, por 
ticularly if aided by another bad harvest. We have wi 
dom had a worse seed-time than the present; and, if % 
weather does not soon improve, the lords and 


| may have something more than their rent-rolls to dei 


next winter. 
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i 4 Tne shipwrecked sailor on the raft 

oa i i+) Drifts o'er the wide, wide sea ; 

Of all the mates that sailed with him, 
Remains now only he; 

And he drifts away, alone, alone, 

On the wide and desert sea, 
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The dog that watched with him is dead: 
i With his last strength he laid his head 
; Upon his master’s knee ; 
‘And he lookéd with a piteous look, 
That seemed to say, as ‘twere a book, 
“ Good master, sinned or you or I, 
That we are thus cast out to die 
Upon the desert sea ?"’ 








O God! 0 God! for three long days 
He drifted alone on the sea; 
For three long weeks he had drifted on 
With his mates, on the wide, wide sea, 
It was a weary, weary fare! 
A demon might have feasted there 
To see such sights of wo. 
Lean Hunger there, and pale Hope, fed 
With long delay, did ply their trade 
To lay each brave heart low, 
They were torn with tortures, and gnawed with pains, 
They were baked with heats, and washed with rains, 
And yet their death was slow. 
All, one by one, they dropt away— 
A new dead man for each new day. 
They had not strength to give a groan; 
| Like weak and wasted things they fell— 
8 And he was left alone, 








The sh pwrecked sailor on his raft 
Is drifting o'er the sea; 

With his parched skin and staring bones, 
A ghastly man is be ; 

And he holds up his bony hand, 

And his arm so brown and bare, 

And his hungry soul peers forth beneath 
His black and knotty hair ; 








7 a4 ia i% And, with a fixed and eager eye, 
omits. ly He looks into the air :— 
7 ia “© Jesu Mary, save my soul !” 
“t " A ghastly man is he; 
4 Alas ! and yet for three long days 
a 


te He shal! drift on the wide, wide sea. 


te 


The first day was a scowling day : 
The winds in angry guste did bray, 
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iin li 4 Suggested by Mr Harvey's picture, The Castaway, at present exhibiled in the Royal Scottish 


Academy. 


The clouds were wintry black ; 
The light shone out with a loveless glare, 
As a thing strange to the troublous air : 
The waves boomed on at a giant pace ; 
And wild and swift was the eager race 
Of the headlong-driving rack. 


“ J thank thee, God !’* the sailor cried, 
Rejoicing in the roar 3 

For thiee long weeks the sailor's heart 
Had not rejoiced before. 

“ Blow, wind, and crack thy cheeks, if thou 
Wilt blow my raft ashore |” 


The second day was a sultry day - 
There was no health in the sun’s ray— 
The sun was livid lead ; 
The air was hot and thick ; the clouds 
Seemed wearing Nature's choking shrouds; 
You might have heard a spirit walk ; 
The busy waves that love to talk 
Were silent as the dead. 


‘**Tis the siroc !—the hot siroc 
Blows from no distant strand ! 
Welcome the Arab waste to me, 
Or Afric’s burning sand ! 
Crack Nature’s joints with heat, if thou 
Be harbinger of land !” 


The third day was a joyful day: 
The sun went forth with laughing ray $ 
A cheering west wind blew; 
The frequent monsters of the deep 
Plied huge their buoyant roll and leap ; 
Life was a-sport ; the sea was mad ;— 
One only soul was silent, sad, 
Amid the loud halloo. 


And he did pray to God Most High, 
An inward, voiceless prayer: 

“O save me—save me, God Most High !— 
Save me or here or there!” 

And, with a fixed and eager eye, 
He looked into the air. 


“O God, the land !—1 spy the land! 
O God, the land!—the blessed land !” 
The shipwrecked sailor cried; 
But his thread was broke with that strong Cry, 
And with salvation in his eye 


The shipwrecked sailor died. 
J. & 8 
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Tuovon the two hundred and twelve professed 
pdrocates of Ballot in the House of Commons 
ye slumbering and sleeping, it is evident that 
the aristocracy are alarmed at the steady pro- 

ess of the question in popular favour; and 
the friends of things as they are, feel themselves 
forced to attack @ principle which is opposed to 
their usurpation and cupidity, cuts at the root 
f all the corruption and vice created by the 
presen: system, and gives the People an oppor- 
tunity of using their franchise fearlessly and 
independently. 

[he Rev. Sydney Smith—the sleek canon of 
&: Paul’s Cathedral, formerly a preacher in an 
Episcopalian Chapel in the Cowgate, and one of 
the originators of The Edinburgh Review, sub- 
eqaently Rector of Foston, &c., Yorkshire— 
has just published a violent attack upon the 
Ballot. The parson is one of those who profess 
liberal opinions, so long as they have no practi- 
eal bearing upon their own pockets, Ile has 
lately shewn himself as a supporter of the 
abuses of the Church Establishment, and the 
prebendal gilding of the English cathedrals ; 
and spares neither O'Connell, Hume, Melbourne, 
Russell, nor his Grace of Canterbury, though he 
plumes himself upon the name of Whig. The 
Ballot, he knows, would deprive the gentry of 
that undue influence which they now hold, and 
make them humble themselves so far as to 
render it necessary for them to earn by their 
conduct the good opinion of constituencies ; and 
his pride revolts against a principle that asserts 
that a country bumpkin or city cheesemonger 
tas as good a right to have an opinion as a 
squire or a pluralist. 

We hail the appearance of Mr Smith’s pamphlet 
with satisfaction ; for it will bave the effect of 
‘rousing public attention to a subject of the 
deepest importance; and the examination of 
the case will shew the people of the United 
Kingdom the flimsy pretences and the shallow 
‘“guments which the aristocracy have to advance 
‘gainst the Ballot, It will at once be admitted 
that it is of the highest importance to the 
‘Merests and liberties of the People that we 
thould have an independent House of Commons. 
The independence of the Lower House is 
md ap upon which the whole fabric of our 
a rests ; and, if it become subservient to 
vad A apalie, instead of watching with jeal- 
st — branches of the legislature that are 
= se nat of the People, it leagues with them, 
dinig ae the subjection of the People and 
i rT. spoil—we have no security for free- 
the % ¢ British constitution is founded on 
medeaeh’ that the Assembly of Commons are 

used to represent the nation at large, in 
eg 0 the aristocracy—therefore, any 

‘“em which tends to place the House of Com- 


The Bali” 
ley, Ballot. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, Lengman- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH’S PAMPHLET ON 
THE BALLOT * 


mons under the influence or in the power of 
either crown or nobility, is opposed to the consti. 
tution. 

Now, the case of Ballot is this:—Does, or 
does not, the present system enable the aristo. 
cratic class to obtain a preponderating influence 
in the House of Commons? 

Let the nation answer the question, Is it not 
notorious that the majority of the members of 
the House of Commons not only are selected from 
the aristocratic class, but obtain their seats by 
means of intimidation and bribery? Nobody, 
in his reason, can deny it, It is true, the 
borough system no longer exists; it is true that we 
are in the sixth year of what is called the Ke. 
formed Parliament ; but, notwithstanding all 
this, is it not a fact that we have no more 
security for good government now than for. 
merly ?—that the aristocracy, by means of their 
gold and their influence, can bend the House of 
Commons to their purposes? The remark of 
Paine is still true, that it is wholly owing to 
the constitution of the People, and not to the 
constitution of the Government, that the crown 
is not so oppressive in England as in Turkey. 

What has our Whig canon—this great gun 
of the church-and-state-abuses party—to say to 
this? He shirks the question. He was a Re. 
former. Parliamentary Reform meant the inde. 
pendence of the House of Commons—the con- 
trol of that branch of the legislature by the 
People —an end to bribery, corruption, and the 
undue influence of the aristocracy. The Reform 
Bill has not answered these ends; yet he can see 
no evils, and but few inconveniences, in the pre- 
sent system; and is utterly opposed to change! 
He is even witty upon the subject. ‘‘ Many 
honest men,” he says, ‘may wish for these 
changes. I know, or at least believe, that 
wheat and barley would grow if there were no 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and domestic fowls 
would breed if our Viscount Melbourne were 
again called Mr Lamb; but they have stronger 
nerves than I have who would venture to bring 
these changes about.” He says, in another 
place—“ There is no end to these eternal 
changes. We have made an enormous revolu- 
tion within the last two years ; let us stop a little, 
and secure it from being turned into ruin.” 

But how are we to secure the advantage 
gained by the Reform Bill? Let Mr Sydney 
Smith answer that. Let him shew us any other 
method than the Ballot to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons, and put an 
end to the bribery, suborning, false-swearing, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, that are created 
by the present system, He advances none; he 
sees none of the evils which are visible to every- 
body else. His object is not to protect the 
liberty of the People, not to promote their happi- 
ness or elevation, but to defend the nobility and 
gentry, and protect their ill-gotten booty. 
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Who will believe him when he asserts, that he 
has “ very rarely seen a combination against any 
tradesman who modestly, quietly, and conscienti- 
ously took his own line in politics ?” The experi- 
ence of every reader of these pages contradicts 
Mr Smith. No man at all intimate with the 
practices at our elections can be ignorant of the 
intimidation, the undue influence, in every 
variety of form, which is brought to bear 
against tradesmen and shopkeepers. In con- 
tested elections, no man exercises the franchise, 
unless he have virtue sufficient to disregard 
the seductions of money, independence to resist 
dictation, and moral courage to set the opinion 
of a violent party at defiance, At a late election 
in Yorkshire, one of the successful candidates 
declared on the hustings, with reference to the 
owner of property in the Ainsty of York, that 
he had driven the electors to the poll, against 
him, like hogs from his ain sty! Mr Sydney 
Smith gives us quite as revolting a statement of 
the vassalage of the tenantry. They have, he 
tells, no more predilection for whom they vote 
than organ-pipes have for what tunes they play ; 
they pull off their opinions to their landlords 
as easily us they do their hats! Amiable priest! 
and yet you come forward to support a system 
that produces these results? Even Lord Jolin 
Russell, although he has since thought proper to 
alter his mind, was so shocked, at the last election, 
at the extent of intimidation and bribery, that 
he declared that he was in favour of Ballot; 
and, as one of the framers of the Keform 
Bill, had conscientiously introduced it as one of 
the constituent parts of that measure. * Mr 
Sydney Smith may crack his jokes over his port ; 
but he may rest assured, that those who desire 
the independence of the House of Commons— 
who see, and know, and feel the tyranny prac- 
tised under the existing laws, and the immorality 
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one act of despotic governments which 
peculiar abhorrence, it isthe breaking of the ty 
of private letters, and the violation of confide, 
tial epistolary intercourse between man and 
And what, then, would be thought of the 
dence of him who should claim the right to us 
seal his neighbour's correspondence, under 
tence of taking security that no untrue assertion 
should be made to him abont the contents of i; 
Such a claim, sir, would be scouted as frantic 


impudence. But in what respect, let me ag 


"is the pretension less impudent, when applied y 





that they engender—will not be prevented there. 


by from reiterating the call for Ballot. The 
great objection urged by this writer, as by all 
other writers against Ballot, (overlooking entirely 


the perjury, falsehood, and duplicity created by | 


the system now in action,) is its alleged tendency 
to multiply false promises and false declarations, 
He says—‘‘ We should soon say, on deliberation, 
what David only asserted in his haste, that all 
men were liars.” But this objection is ably dis- 
posed of by Mr Grote, in his speech in 1837.“ Is 
it,” asked the honourable Member for London, 
‘** intended that there should be no matters what- 
ever discussed privately and confidentially, be- 
cause false statements may be made concerning 
them, the falsehood remaining undiscovered ? 
Are we to have no such thing as sesled corre- 
spondence by post, because a man may state one 
thing in writing to one person, while he com- 
municates the direct contrary by word of mouth 
to another? The secrecy of the post opens a 
door to falsehood, just in the same way as the 
secrecy of the Ballot ; but, if I were to name any 


a - 
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* The editor of The Era, a London Whig paper, 
Was present aud beard this declaration, 





voting at elections?” 
Mr Sydney Smith admits—a thing that canng 
now be well disputed—that it is possible for vote 


to be given without its being discovered for whey 


they are given; yet he assures us, that seer 
voting would not put an end to dictation » 
bribery. But what is his assertion worth, whe 
opposed to matters of fact and common senge? 
Every man knows that he can, if he think fit, 
keep his own counsel. No man, ever so ric 
woud give a bribe under such circumstances: 
for one might take a bribe from one party, and 
vote for the other, No security could be giver, 
and the venal could take bribes from both par. 
ties, “Oh!” adds Mr Smith, “the attorney (if 
such a system prevailed) would say to the candi. 
date, ‘ There is my list of promises; if you come 
in, I will have £5000; and if you do not, yor 
shall pay me nothing.’ ”’ Propose such a gam 
bling transaction to one of the mest adroit fre. 
qnenters of Doncaster, Newmarket, and Epsom, 
and he would laugh at the proposition, Theat. 
torney, in the first place, should be a man whe 
commanded public opinion in the place; and itis 
not likely that a venal tool could possess th 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, jealous of thei 
liberties ; secondly, the bribery could not be cos. 
fined to the few who would turn the seale—# 
would be carried on more extensively, and the 
chances of detection would be multiplied. There 
never can be a free exercise of the franchise it 
these countries without the Ballot. Petty tyrat 
ny will, as long as the viva voce system lasts, ce 
tinue to annoy the tenant and the tradesmaa, 
the independence of the House of Commons ¥ill 
by degrees, be broken ; the influence of the arm 
tocracy will again become omnipotent ; civil ant 
religious liberty will be trodden under fost; 
taxes will multiply ; spies, pensioners, and sine 
curists will reappear, like the animalcula among 
the galvinized powder of flint-stone ; the Disses- 
ter and the Catholic will be insulted by an att’ 
gant priesthood, already, on the assumptiea 
opostolical succession, (and what successors 
apostles!) claiming fresh funds for the endo* 
ment of the English Church, and the manageme™ 


of national education ; we shall see the repr 


sentatives of the people sleeping, in their 
beneath the ministerial manger; we shall bo 
a new war and a new debt; in a word, the &* 
vernment will return to its old ways of folly 
corruption, (and our last state shall be #o™* 
than our first,) without—rue Batior! 
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Siwce the occupation of the Mauritius by Great 
Britain, the most important epoch of the history 
of Madagascar has evolved, and a vast amount 
af curious information been added to our previ- 
‘that fine island. Of this inform- 


knowledge of rm 
.. the Kev. Mr Ellis has availed himself, in 


compiling the first general history of Madagas- 


car which deserves the name. He has produced 


, work which, with some crudities and faults of 
rangement, is yet the best which we can hope 
jo possess for another generation, and one which 
has the merit of exhausting the entire subject. 

Madagascar, whether we regard its extent, 


ELLIS’'S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR.* 





* 
reo) raphical position, or natural advantages, | 
** _— 


may be regarded as one of the finest islands in 
the world. Its inhabitants are a mixed race, 
consisting of two or more distinct races—the 
hack, and the olive-coloured or Hovas; the for- 
mer, supposed to he the more ancient, are of 
African, and the latter in all probability of 
Malay origin; whieh faet seems established 
by the similarity of language and customs. It 
is not long since the population, which is now 
estimated at five millions, was broken into fifty 
or more clans and tribes, each under a leading 
chief, and many petty chieftains. Amalgamation 
was produced to « considerable extent by the 
father of the late Radama, a powerful, warlike, 
and politic chief of the olive-coloured race, who, 
when dying, enjoined his son to complete the 
conquest of the whole island, which he had so 
successfully begun. The principality of this 
great chief was Imerina, the central province of 
the country of the Hovas, 
though the black population of Imerina is as 
numerous as the olive-skinned race. The father 
# Radama had united all its tribes, and esta- 
blished his residence at Tananarivo, which is 
still the capital of the kingdom, if not of the 
and. This conquering chief, who is said to 
have been a man of great energy of character, 
rise, politic, a lover of justice, and a promoter 
* improvement and industry among his people, 
¥as, in 1808, succeeded by his son, the famous 
R lama, the Peter the Great, if not the Alfred, 
Madagascar. Domestic slavery has been the 
mamemorial practice of the island; and it has also, 
‘7 8 long time back, been a considerable mart 
ed Be slave-trade. The continual intestine 
“ues among the tribes, afforded a supply of pri- 
“ners of war for the traffic, and kidnapping 
* practised to some extent. Degradation to 
Mavery is also the frequent punishment for minor 
ofences ; and debtors are liable to be sold by 
their creditors, Slaves were therefore the most 
“portant article of traffic among this half- 
eee people ; and the most intelligent of the 
(educated half-castes) were the principal 
ve-dealers, giving arms, ammunition, and other 
Wh civilized commodities, in exchange for human 
—2gs. and thus furnishing tools to prosecute the 
* Fisher _ . on — 
Pp toga, 
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trade farther in the interior. The slaves of Ma- 
dagascar were generally sent to the Mauritius or 
the Isle of Bourbon, though both America and 
the West Indies have thence received occa- 
sional supplies. When, at the close of the war, 
it became an object to Great Britain to suppress 
that horrible traffic, long before solemnly abo- 
lished, the Governor of the Mauritius, Sir Robert 
Farquhar, to close one great mart, fixed his atten- 
tion upon Radama, the most powerful and intelli- 
gent of the princes of Madagascar, whose domin- 
ions were, moreover, the principal seat of the 
traffic. Nadama’s conquests produced numerous 
prisoners; his capital of ‘Tananarivo was the 
great mart of the traffic, and his principal Port 
of ‘Tamatave the place where the victims were 
embarked. The Governor of the Mauritius re- 
solved to send an embassy to this prince, to 
induce him to discountenance, and, if possible, to 
abolish the trade. 

Radama, a very young man, was at this period 
the uncultivated chief of a half-civilized people, 
and, “in manners, dress, and superstitions, en- 
tirely the Malagasy; yet possessing a mind highly 
susceptible of improvement, and fired with the 
noble ambition of becoming superier to any of 
his ancestors.” ‘The government of Radama’s 
territory may be described as a pure despotism, 
modified by customs and traditions, and “ the 
wisdom of our ancestors,” for which the Tlova 
nation entertain unmeasured respect. Where 
there was no written language, there could be no 
fixed laws. Every case was determined upon its 
own merits, and the will of Radama was omni- 
potent over all, save prejudice and superstition, 
Popular assemblies were convened on great occa- 
sions, but rather to learn and approve the will 
of “the visible god” than to advise or remon- 
strate. Radama was high priest as well as king. 
The relicion of the Malagasy presents an in- 
conceivable jumble of superstitions, unmeaning 
in their character, but dark and cruel in their 
working. The most baneful of the national eus- 
toms is the T'angena or poison-ordeal, by which 
all possible cases are tried, and which proves a 
fruitful source of fraud and cruelty, by which 
thousands of victims are every year immolated. 
It more closely resembles the old ordeal for 
trying supposed witches than anything we ever 
real of in history; but is carried to a far 
greater extent, as witchcraft is but one of many 
sases submitted to the Tangena. The English 
Residents and the Missionaries were in the know- 
ledge of several murders effected bythe Tangena, 
of which singular custom a minute and very in- 
teresting account is given in this work. The 
Tangena may be administered not only in cases 
of suspicion of crime, but by false accusation. If 
any member of a family is taken ill, all the slaves 
may be subjected to the ordeal, to discover which 
has bewitched the sick person. While Mr Hastie 
was British Resident with Radama, in sz, 
about fifty female attendants of the king's second 
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sister drank the Tangena under a suspicion that 
the princess was bewitched. It chanced that not 
one of them died, which is presumed to have 
been by the management of those who had to 
administer the poison. It is obtained from a nut 
which grows abundantly in Madagascar. If the 
sovereign be taken ill, not only the slaves, but 
all in personal attendance, courtiers and judges, 
may be put to the test. During an illness of 
Radama, an old judge, devoutly attached to the 
Tangena and every other national custom, insisted 
that all about the person of the king should 
take the ordeal ; and, among others, Prince Ra- 
taffe, Radama’s brother-in-law, (who afterwards 
visited England, ) and other members of the king's 


family. The Prince insisted that, as the judge 


was also coming about the king, he should drink 
like the rest. All drank ; but the judge was the 
only individual convicted by the very equivocal 
test. He died, his property was confiscated, and 
his house razed to the ground without delay. 
The Tangena is a double or twofold ordeal. The 
person swallowing the poison is also made to 
swallow three bits of the skin of a fowl, with a 
variety of ceremonies; and, unless he vomit them, 
he is held guilty; so that, if he escape the effects 
of the poison, he may still be crnelly murdered 
for not disgorging the bits of skin. It seems a 
point of honour for the accused to submit eagerly 
to the test, in order to prove their innocence ; 
and refusal is construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. Sometimes a whole district will 
take the ordeal at once, by order of the king. It 
is a source of great profit, which, no doubt, tends 
to maintain a custom which even the sovereign 
will of Radama durst not set aside. Whether 
acquittal or conviction follows the ordeal, there 
is always money to pay, and advantage to be 
reaped by the diviners. Radama, after his inti- 
mate intercourse with Mr Hastie and other 
Europeans, was no longer himself the dupe of the 
ordeal, for he noted the many cases at which it 
either proved false or failed. On one occasion, 
the wife of one of Radama’s officers was sick. 
She had been, when too late, attended by Airs 
Jeffries, the wife of one of the Missionaries. 
The woman died in a few hours, as Mrs Jeffries, 
when called in, had foretold ; and the King re- 
marked, that the people around her should have 
been more careful, ‘This was felt asa reproach by 
her relatives. ‘Their honour was affected; and 
the mother and sister of the deceased, her hus- 
band’s mother, and two more near relations, who 
had all been most tenderly attached to her, and 
who were sunk in the deepest grief, requested 
permission to take the Tangena, to prove their 
innocence of any intended neglect or maltreat- 
ment of the person so dear to them. Radama 
told them they were fools for proposing the 
ordeal, as out of five some one must fall; but 
they insisted upon the lawful and customary 
means of establishing their innocence. They 
all fell victims to this feeling of honour, and not 
a tear was shed for them. Radama remarked, 
that the administrator of the potion had made it 
“a little too bitter.” To infanticide, another 











custom of Madagascar, the King gave a —_ 
decided opposition. 

The Malagasy are fatalists ; and infanticig, 
like more of their crimes, arises from their om, 
stant practice of divination, to discover } 
and unlucky persons, things, and days, 
mode of divination is termed stkidy, and jg y 
elaborately worked by beans, straws, rice, § 
Its nature and responses, or results, are regardes 
as oracular, and it directs to the use of partieuly 
charms and incantations. Appeals are made » 
the sikidy on many occasions ; and from the sthndy 
is learned how evil is to be averted, or good & 
tained. It determines what amulet is to & 
worn, or what sacrifice made, The natives ¢ 
Madagascar are so peculiarly well endowed wit) 
all manner of superstitions, that theirs seema com. 
bination of those of every semi-barbarous natigg 
and especially of the debasing and cruel.—The 
have many social ceremonies at births, betroth- 
ings, and burials, which are of a more kindy 
character, and they celebrate numerous festival, 
Polygamy and coneubinage are general, and ary 
attended with the usual consequences of domest 
discord and misery, and the degradation ¢ 
women.  Radama had twelve nominal wives 
No one is allowed to have so many, save the 
sovereign, and two or three seem common num 
bers with the rich. The first wife obtains a 
donation in money from the husband when b 
takes a second, and the sovereign also receive 
tribute, or a present. Upon these, and, indeed, 
almost every occasion, divorce is easily obtained 
and frequent. Among many other causes, a 
wife may be divorced for extravagance, idleness, 
and gadding about too much. A _ divorce 
woman may marry again in twelve days; but, 
by the usages of the country, which are its only 
laws, the husband, if vindictive, may divoree 
his wife in a form which precludes her from ever 
marrying. If the husband is guilty of ay 
crime for which he is reduced to slavery, the 
wife and children share his fate. 

The rite of circumcision is practised in Made 
gascar with endless ceremonies, occupying many 
days ; and the custom of two persons pledging 
in brotherhood, by tasting each other's blood, # 
common, . 

The people of Madagascar cultivate me 
maize, yams, sweet potatoes, and, latterly, the 
lrish potato, and a variety of the vegetables an! 
fruits known in Europe and the tropics. 
have large herds of cattle; and, as food, & 
the flesh of the ox, sheep, goat, monkey, ® 
hedgehog. Fish are used, and poultry is pleat» 
ful. Manioe and a species of arrow-root #* 
among their articles of food, which, hower® 
consists principally of rice—whatever is tase 
with the rice being termed daoka, a term eq 
valent to the Scottish and Irish word, 
They make a sort of unleavened bread of 
corn ; but boiled rice is the great staple. 
of all kinds, birds’ eggs, and those of the & f 
dile dried, honey, locusts, and the chrysalis 
the silk-worm, a singular dainty, all form te 
additional Jaoka. The meat is with O 
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-» on ; and the skin of beef is, with the hairs, 
on boiled to a jelly, and considered a choice 
tuxury by Malagasy epicures. They take only 
tro meals a-day, one before noon, and the other 
inthe evening. Their principal drink is water, 
though King Radama found it necessary to 
ene an edict against the introduction or use of 
spirits oF wine, which were prohibited to every 
ane else, to be abused by his Majesty himself, 
shose early death was hastened, if not caused 
by excess. The natives have long known the 
srt of distilling a coarse spirit from the sugar- 
cane, or fromhoney. They are fond of tobacco, 
shich they cultivate, and use in great quantities 
n the form of snuff, which they place between 
the teeth of the under jaw and the inner surface 
of the under lip, and suck at their leisure, to 
their creat contentment. A powerful stimulant, 
formerly used to a great extent, was the native 
hemp, which was smoked, especially before en- 
gaging in battle, and which roused the smoker 
to temporary madness. Its use has been pro- 
hibited under severe penalties ; but it is believed 
that it is still used as a means of intoxication in 
remote places. The Malagasy are a healthy 
and long-lived race, subject to few violent 
diseases, though the low swampy coasts of 
their island prove fatal to foreigners, who, at 
certain seasons, are sure to fall victims to the 
fever and ague of the country. By this fatal 
fever, every attempt to conquer or colonize 
Madagascar has been cut short. Radama once 
sid, when threatened by France, that General 
azo (the native name of the Madagascar fever) 
vould be his best ally. Small-pox was a fear- 
ful scourge; but Mr Hastie, among the innum- 
erable benefits which he conferred on Mada- 
gasear, introduced vaccine inoculation ; and it 
sas been renewed by the Missionaries, though it 
stoo probable that, with their expulsion, this, 
vith many other blessings, will be lost. The 
tative remedies for the fever are emetics, fol- 
wed by the vapour-bath, and fumigation with 
verbs, which often cut short the disease. Their 
‘apour-bath is so simple and practicable in any 
weality, as to merit description. Seating the 
patient over a large earthen or other vessel 
containing water, and covering him with several 
“rge native cloaks. they produce the steam re- 
quired by casting pieces of red-hot stone or iron 
into the water. A sort of rude shampooing is 
agachag preparers and venders of me- 
. ’ » by a combination natural in a bar- 
— 4 society, are also the makers of 
Seomeee -_ off disease. ] articular idols have 
; ! preventing particular maladies or 
rng of evil. Before the reign of Radama, the 
ml ge seized with small-pox was either 
) to death or buried alive. The natives 

‘ave a strong avers; in . 
rade kind iy. aversion to bleeding, though a 
1680, Rader, pping is sometimes practised. In 
deen the he: 10 had shortly before learned to 
tate Ae a ever seen on the island, and 
Rie “sein rovernor Farquhar, had a severe 
ack, His domestics ran for the 
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that visited Tananarivo, found the King lying on 
the floor, his face and neck covered with blood, and 
his attendants pouring the blood of fowls into 
his mouth, to make up for the royal blood 
wasted by the wounds. Mr Jones proposed to 
cease pouring in fowls’ blood, and,on thecontrary, 
to take a little more from the King, ‘“ What! 
take away more blood, when the King has lost 
so much already !—let the sikidy be consulted.” 
The King was not quite insensible, and he had 
faith in the proposed bleeding. He whispered 
in a low tone—‘* Bleed me—let the sikidy not 
be consulted—bleed me immediately.’ His at- 
tendants would not permit this, but still con- 
tinued cutting off the heads of the fowls, and 
pouring the blood into the King’s mouth. The 
English present effected the bleeding almost by 
main force; the King fainted, and his native 
attendants were frantic; but he revived, got 
better, and was puttorest. ‘The sikidy was then 
consulted, and the diviner ordered that no one 
should enter, save Mr Jones, two other Euro- 
peans, and some attendants, with the King’s 
mother, and three of his wives. The recovery 
of the King made some of his now converted 
nobles solicit to be bled, as a preventative, in 
anticipation of a fall from horseback. 

Many of the funeral ceremonies of the Mala- 
gasy are indicative of strong and ardent natural 
sensibility, and warm domestic affections ; nor is 
it easy to reconcile those ceremonies with what 
is afirmed of their opinions respecting a future 
state. 

The useful arts were not ina very forward state 
in the first years of the reign of Radama, though 
rreat improvements have since been introduced 
by artisans connected with the Missionaries. The 
The highest office is that 
of judge and magistrate. These are appointed 
and removed by the king at pleasure. The 
keepers of the idols in different places, derive 
considerable emolument from the only office 
which seems hereditary. In every village, head- 
men or elders are appointed by the sovereign, 
with inferior officers under them. The makers 
of charms and medicines, the consulters of the 
sikidy, the administrators of the Tangena ordeal, 
and the discoverers of fate, or astrologers, are 
all distinct professions. Prophets or fortune- 
tellers, who foretell (only good) by looking in a 
man’s face, are another class of professors. 
Soldiers are a distinct order ; and the rest of the 
people are divided into rice-cultivators, herds- 
men handicraftsmen, and hucksters or pedlers. 
As there were, till very lately, neither roads nor 
animals of draught in the island, bearers or 
ceolies are numerous. The rice grounds are, in 
many places, well and very neatly cultivated ; 
and the grain, though by rude and tedious pro- 
cesses, is well managed. Manioc is also carefully 
cultivated ; and Mr Hastie and the missionaries 
introduced wheat and oats. The latter thrive 
well inthe highland provinces of Imerina. The 
natives viewed the plough and harrows, and the 
use of oxen broken in to cultivate the ground, 


with astonishment, but, on the whole, preferred 


professions are few 
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the way of their ancestors. They have long 
been able to smelt iron, which abounds in the 
island ; and their mode, though rude and tedious, 
at least answers their purpose. ‘The native 
smiths were exceedingly limited in their opera- 
tions until 1822; but they have made rapid im- 
provement under the instructions of English 
artisans. To prove how exceedingly valuable 
really useful knowledge may be to those sent to 
countries in the condition of Madagasear for 
other purposes than teaching the humble arts, 
we shall quote a passage from Mr Jones the ijirst 
missionary :— 





They made nails, but they were ronnd, and not square. 
I was the first, I think, that taught them to make a 
square nail. Towards the end of 1820, a favourite 
horse, sent to KRadama by Sir R. T, Farquhar, in the 
charge of Mr Hastie, in the previous year, lost one of 
his shoes, and there was no person in the capital who 
knew how to shoe a horse, Seeing the anxiety of the 
king, I said to him—* If you will trust me, I will nail on 
the old shoe.” The king was exceedingly pleased, and 
Wished me to do it. I made a model of a horse-shoe 
nail, and the native smiths made some nails exactly like 
the model, The horse was brought into one of the 
royal houses; and the king, his officers, smiths, &c., 
assembled, to witness the novel transaction. While I 
was driving the nails into the animal's hoof, the king 
frequently cried out—* Take care, take care; don’t hurt 
the horseidon’t hurt the horse!” T continued driving the 
nails, clinched them, rasped the foot, &c., and the horse 
was led out unhurt, to the great astonishment and delight 
of all present, who appeared, from this trifling circum- 
stance, to attach increased importance to our residence 
among them. IT siould not have attemped it had I not 
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often nailed on old shoes when T used to take miy father’s | 


horses to the blacksmith’s shop in Wales. After this, 


the Malagasy smiths made these sort of nails, as well as | 


horse-shoes, and shod the king’s horses, though they did 
it but clumsily, until the arrival of the smith sent out 
from England, 

Formerly they had no locks; but Europeans, since 
the commencement of the mission, have taught the 
natives to make several kinds of locks, A very clever 
smith once borrowed a patent padiock from me, which 
he opened, and, having examined it thoroughly, mad 
one exactly like it. 

Mr Chick, an excellent artisan sent out by the Lon. 
don Missionary Soc iety in P82, was the first Furepean 
sinith who settled in the interior of Madagascar: and to 
him the natives, of Ankova especially, are indebted for 
their improvement in the art of working in iron, He 
reached the capital in 1022, and fixed his residence at 
Ampiribe, where he erected his shop, and fitted it up in 
the European style, as faras circumstances would admit. 
Mr Chick was himself a powerful man; and the tools, 
the bellows, the anvil, and the large sledge-hanimet 
which he used, filled the natives with the greatest astonish. 
ment, The report of his great strength soon reached the 
palace; and, shortly after he began his work, the king, 
with a number of his officers, paid him a visit. Mr 
Chick’s boys were at work at an anvil of a middling 
size, A spare one, of considerable weight, was standing 
on the floor in another part of the shop; and the king, 
after looking about with admiration for some time, told 
his officers to litt the anvil that was standing on the 
floor, Each in his turn put forth his utmost strength, 
but could not raise it from the ground. ‘“ What!” said 
the king, “are you all conquered? Let metry.” His 
majesty then laid hold of it with all his might, and tried 
to raise it from the ground, but with no better success 
than his officers. “ Aoka izay,”’ (said the king,) ** avelao 
nba atao ny vazaha ankehitriny "—* Enough: let the 
white man try now," Mr Chick then lifted the anvil to 
a considerable height from the ground, to the great sur- 
prise of all present; and it is singular to notice the first 


impression which this evidence of the superior strevgth of 





the Englishman produced on the minds of the 
his suite. They all concurred in declaring that nen 
be dangerous to fight with such men, 

A number of youths were placed, by order Of the sen, 
reign, under the charge of Mr Chick, as APPrentions go 
were carefully instructed by him in the several} 
of his art. When the king commenced builg 
palace, Mr Chick furnished the iron-work for it; why 
thus occupied, he had about two hundred and fifty nary 
smiths employed under him, and from that time mar 
dated the improvements made in smwnithing by the navn. 
Mr Chick's work at the palace entirely ceased the 
Radama died. He was employed by the present gopoy 
ment to furnish the iron-work for the mills erecta 
Mr Cameron at Alakaly, and had under him about ty, 
hundred persons, who had every opportunity of impr, 
ing themselves, and learning the more difficult branche 
of the business. 

Many of the native smiths are now able to my, 
hinges, screws, anda variety of the most valuable ary . 
of iron used in civilised lic. ‘They have also at 
considerable proficiency in wire-drawing, 


Laing 


They have also unhappily learned to fabrics, 
implementsof war, far more dead|y than their oe. 
ginal javelin and spear. The native goldsmiths 
and silversmiths discover considerable ingenuity 
and a Frenchman has lately introduced mart 
improvements in carpenter work. He it ws 
who, so late as 1821, first introduced the gy 
among five millions of people. Now they har 
lathes ; and many natives have made respectabe 
proficiency in building, carpentry, and joining 
and in manufacturing leather. Long before ther 
had seen any Europeans, the native women spe 
and wove cotton and silk, both obtained 
native industry. ‘Che spinning was performe 
by the primitive spindle, the weaving in the 
rudest and slowest manner ; nor have the whee 
and loom sent out by the Missionary Society ye 
sueceeded, The weaver died, and the people « 
Madagasear are still clothed according te th 
wisdom of their ancestors, ‘They prepare indy 
anda few dyes ; and both the patterns and ta 
ture of their fabries are said to slew attente 
HCCUTPACY, and good taste. They are iIngenwe® 
in weaving the mats which they use for beddie 
and for the covering of their floors, and! 
pluiting a variety of useful and elegant baskets 
Dhey make coarse earthenware, of all sorts, @ 
domestic purposes, and of handsome form 
Their dress is uniform and simple, though bare 
pean and Oriental costumes have of late been ® 
troduced at court. Even among the rich, childre 
of all ranks run naked until they are five or@ 
years old. The dress of all ranks consists alike ¢ 
two, or at most three garments, which the pw 
fabricate from native hemp, cotton, or the bars 
of trees, and the rich from soft, costly silk,or > 
ported cassimere, or broad cloth. A saiaka, a 
a yard in width, and two yards long, is worn B® 
in the fashion of the Celtic philabeg, and the ™® 
tle or /amba, which is worn by both sexes, and by 
all ages and ranks, is equivalent, and indeed 7 
similar to the plaid. ‘he royal /amba or mani< 
latterly worn by Radama was of fine 
English broad cloth, ornamented with gold Ise. 
The rich have their lamba of substantial pas 
or foreign silk, stripped in a variety of 


colours, aud the poor of hempen cloth, a ™™ 
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European cloth. Covering for the head is only 
lately introduced, and is still infrequent ; nor 
was any protection for the feet known save the 
rude candal of untanned bullock s hide, common 
to so many semi-barbarous nations. Shoes and 
stockings have now been introduced, Caps, or 
cont of hats, are now used on the coast, made 
of eommon grass orrushes. Radama wore an or- 
namented cap of velvet ; and a red worsted cap 
has been assumed as a piece of finery by second- 
ary chiefs, while officers and courtiers now sport 
European cocked hats. European dresses and 
articles of luxury are in great request ; and the 
overnment, besides large bands of builders, 
epod-cutters, emiths, and carpenters, now em. 
nloy many tailors and sempstresses in making up 
wearing apparel. Few natives, however, appear 
wholly in foreign dresses, 
upon ‘the same principle which makes Queen 
Victoria order a quantity of silks from Spittals- 
feld, or poplins from Dublin, appears with the 
native white /amha spreading its ample folds 
over a dress of rich foreign velvet or silk. The 
natives are fond of ornaments, and wear as many 
necklaces, ear-rings, rings, bracelets, and chains, 
and ornaments on their forehead, and in their 
hair, as if they were a highly eivilized, if not 
avery refined nation, Beads are used fora va- 
riety of ornamental purposes; and, of late, the 
women have acquired a taste for wearing feathers 
and artificial flowers at their dances, They are 
also fond of artificial perfumes ; and the Hovas 


The present queen, 


have discovered the use of cosmetics and denti- 
frices. Instead of black patches, the young Ma- 
lagasy, to heighten their charms, paint minute 
Formerly much time, 
even days together, were consumed in plaiting 


j nh spots on their faces, 


the hair; but one day the king, having first 
tried the experiment on one of his brothers, had 
hiseown hair cut in the Kuropean fashion, and 
mrediately made the troops, and the scholars 
in all the missionary schools, follow the royal 
example. This daring innovation upon national 
custam produced a travi-comical catastrophe, 
A number of discontented females held a meet- 
ing, or fabary, to express their disapprobation of 
the shearing of the plaits, and the alarming in- 
bovation made by combs and scissors. 

Information of these proceedings soon reached the 


fanital 
pisal. 


About two thousand soldiers Were immediat ly 
wmmoned; they renewed their oaths of allegiance, pro- 
Missing th it whos ver should he found guilty of creating a 
Cmturbance, even if their own parents shon!d be impli 
tated. they required but the king’s orcer or permission to 
a io death ; after these assurauces of fidelity, the 
bi we Were ordered to guard the capital. On the 
" Pir Pasa oar oF five thousand females assem dled 
ant 3 ne OKO, a Village to the east of Tananarivo, and 
"vated wt be Or message, to the king, complaining of 
“pt e & adopted foreign customs, and having allowed 

reepie to be taught by Europeans, In reply, Radama 


At to ask ¢) yer 
0 ask them what were their grievances; if they 


Were . . : 

inte too heavily taxed, or if they were displeased at 

“i Frag sons employed in the army; whether he 
eir king or not, and whether they had chosen 


whe o : , , 
“e other king in his stead ? They replied to these 


wan e the negative; but said, they were the nurses 
customs phony complained because he had adepted the 
him and 4 @ Joreiguers; had allowed them to teach 

‘s people; had changed the customs of his 
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ancestors; and, finally, he had cut off his hair, and 
drank spirituous liquors, Radama sent back 3 message 
to ask, if, being king, he had not a right to do as he 
pleased with his hair without consulting women; re. 
minding them, it was the inalienable right of the twelve 
monarchs to do as they pleased, and added, that he would 
presently give them a proof of this, by taking care that 
their own hair should never grow again, Having ascer- 
tained who were the ringleaders, five of them were se. 
lected, and orders were given to the soldiers of their 
districts and families so to cut off their hair that itshould 
never grow again. The order was mournfully obeyed, 
and they perished under the bayonets of the soldiers in 
sight of the multitudes of females, and a vast concourse 
of people from the town. His majesty immediately sent 
for the Europeans, told them that a number of persons 
who were fools, and wished to remain such, had created 
a disturbance, I have ordered five of them, said Radama, 
to be put to death; but don't you be alarmed, IT am 
here to protect you.—The bodies of the five women who 
were put to death, remained upon the spot until they 
were devoured by the dogs and birds, 

The rest of the women, after being detained 
for three days, guarded by the troops, and kept 
without food or shelter, were released upon their 
earnest prayers, ahd«probably never again inter- 
fered either with the king’s cut of hair or his 
drinking cups. As an imperfect, yet pleasing 
sketch, of the manners of the natives, we shall 
extract the description of the ordinary occupa- 
tions of a day :— 

The Malagasy rise early; and in order to do thir, it is 
custoinary to have a cock roosting in the south-east 
corner of the house, that he may give warning of the 
first approach of the morning, lle first crows about 
three o'clock, which is much too early to begin the oe- 
cupations of the day in a country where there is but little 
twilight, and where the sun does not rise before six. He 
repeats his call, however, about five, when, if any doubt 
should exist as to the actual dawn of day, the master of 
the house or one of his slaves opens the door, and, after 
glancing towards the eastern horizon, exclaims, “ lt is 
morning.’ ‘The necessity for doing this, arises from the 
circumstance of the house having no glass windows, and 
being therefore entirely dark, except where a ray of light 
is admitted by an accidental The door 
other fastening than a piece of stick, about four inches in 
length, stuck in like a wedge at the bottom, or let into a 
sinall groove made for that purpose, 

As soon as the family has risen, the master, and other 
members of the household, squat themselves down beside 
the fire-place, or outside the building, and, stretching out 
their naked arms, call toa slave to bring them water, 
A slave then advances, carrying in his left hand an 
empty pitcher, and in his right a zingia, or bullock's 
horn, with a stick fixed into it fora handle, This is 
filled with water, which he pours upon the hands of his 
master, who rubs them together, and dashes some of the 
water into his face, while the slave holds the pitcher or 
wooden bowl beneath, In the same manner the rest of 
the family are atten’ed upon, the zingia being replenished 
by dipping it into the siny-be, or large water-jar, The 
slaves then assist each other to wash in the same way, 
none using the napkin to wipe off the water, but some 
rubbing it off with the lamba, and others leaving it to 
dry inthe sun, After this operation, the master dis- 
misses his servants, or accompanies them to their re- 
spective occupations, 

At home the mistress ordinarily employs herself in 
arranging her room, and weaving. There are ordinarily 
a greater number of servants than can be constantly em- 
ployed where the wants of the people are so few. One of 
these, perhaps, will remove the pigs or other animals 
from the corner of the house, by driving them out; 
another will release the calf from the post to which it is 
tied within the house; while another milks the cow, 
These, and other simple employments, with long inter- 
vals of squatting on the ground, occupy the slaves until 


crevice. has no 
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the time of preparing for the first meal. This is not 
ordinarily taken until eleven or twelve o’clock, and the 
hour is computed by the length of the shadows on the 
ground, 

Out-door labourers in Madagascar continue at work 
from the morning till sunset, when, about six or seven in 
the evening, thousands may be seen returning from the 
rice grounds, markets, and distant fields, bearing their 
spades on their shoulders, and bundles on their backs, 
sometimes cheered as they pass along by a native bard, 
who, seated on the ground, will chant his short but lively 


songs, descriptive of the pleasure of returning home after | 


the toil of the day is over. On reaching their dwelling, 
another meal is spread, exactly resembling that of the 


morning ; and while this is preparing, as well as after it | 


is dismissed, the family amuse themselves with cheerful 


conversation. The day often closes with dancing and | 


singing; after which they spread upon the ground their 


. . ° ° | 
simple bedding, which consists of one or two mats, on 


which they repose until chanticleer awakes them in the 
morning. 

The occupation in which the people especially delight, 
is traffic carried on by hawking different things about for 
sale. Some go down to the ceast, and obtain articles of 
British manufacture from the merchants. Others pur- 
chase articles manufactured by their own countrymen, in 
hope of realizing some profit by sel! 7gthem, Perhapsno 
class of men gain less than these hawkers, certainly none 
endure greater hardships; yet none are so devoted to 
their employment, and so unwilling to exchange it for 
another, The native songs often describe the mpivavotra 
hawkers, sitting patiently all day at the market, or tra- 
velling from house to house until the sun sets upon their 
path, yet unwilling tocook a meal of rice until their hearts 
have been encouraged by obtaining some profit on their 
goods. To a corresponding feeling, in all probability, is 
to be ascribed the excessive fondness of the Malagasy for 
the public markets; these are the most favourite places 
of resort for all classes, 


A great deal of haggling and cheapening is 
employed in making a purchase, the seller ask- 
ing much more than he can expect to obtain, 
and the buyer offering less than he intends 
finally to give, if compelled. Nor is this pecu- 
liar to Madagascar. 

Money-changers form a separate profession. 
They do not lend out at interest, but simply 
exchange, by weight, a number of parts of a 
dollar in cut money, for which the receiver of 
the entire dollar allows a profit, according to 
the rate of exchange at the time. Nothing is 
sold by weight save money—measure and the 
eye being the standard. In the interior, a bushel 
of best picked white rice may be had for a shil- 
ling, and red rice one-third cheaper. Eighteen 
or twenty fowls or ducks may be bought for a 
dollar, and the same money will purchase six 
geese and four or five turkeys. Sheep and pigs 
are about a shilling each; a bullock costs from 
three to eight dollars, a cow and calf three or 
four; twenty or thirty pine apples may be had 
for two or three pence, and a peck of grapes or 
bananas for the same money. Provisions have, 
however, risen rapidly of late; and near the 
coast the prices are higher than in the interior. 
Wages are correspondingly low. Twopence 
a day is a common wage for a labourer, with pro- 
visions. This is not so bad—not much inferior, 
indeed, to the rate of Irish labour at certain 
But many work for their rice alone, 
with an allowance of laoka or kitchen. Smiths 
and carpenters have about double the wages of 


BCASONS., 


OF MADAGASCAR, 


labourers. A master will often hire oy the 
labour of his slave, for which the rem 
is about twenty shillings a-year, with Clothes ax 
food. The people are in the habit of assisting a4 
other upon important occasions, such as byjl¢ 
a house or constructing a tomb, anda feast , 
indispensable at all such bees in Madagascar 
The Malagasy have one or two rude Musica! 
_ instruments ; and, though not gifted with pleas 
_ing voices, they are fond of singing. The 
_vereign had a band of female minstrels who y 
_companied him whenever he left the palace 





either for an airing ora distant journey. They 
songs were in his praise, or to the praise of hiy 
royal race. ‘The inhabitants of the country 
villages have attained greater proficiency jg 
singing than the Hovas and the people of th 
towns ; and it gives a pleasing idea of their may. 
ners, to learn, that in the villages singing may 
he heard in most houses in the evening; an 
that, when it is moonlight, they often assemb 
and pass afew hours in singing, dancing, ang 
clapping their hands, accompanied by whateve 
instruments the village affords. Radama used 
to delight in hearing the children sing the songs 
and hymns they were taught in the missionary 
schools. The natives have several athletic games 
and sports peculiar to themselves. A favourite 
amusement is hunting wild cattle upon dark 
nights. Bull-fighting, bull-baiting, cock-fight. 
ing, are also favourite amusements. In 18%, 
when Mr Hastie accompanied Radama and the 
army in an invasion of the ®akalava country, 
they halted to hunt and dry-salt a stock of beef 
for future provision. The hunt was commenced 
with great solemnity. 

Agreeably to the custom of the country, on the fim 
herd being seen, the party halted, laid down their arms 
with the muzzles of the guns and the points of the spean 
turned to the rear, and an aged chieftain implored fer 
success on their enterprise in nearly the following terms: 
—‘‘O thou gredt Rangora! master of these superb plait 
and herds, be it known to thee, that the mighty king 
Radama, attended by a formidable army, is thy visite; 
and it will only be consistent with thine own dignity, 
and his exalted rank as governor of the earth, a king W& 
equalled by any other king, that thou shouldst presest 
him with a part of thy superabundant stock, for the us 
of his attendants, Be it known to thee, @ Rangora' 
that the wants of the mighty king are bounded, but bis 
liberality is without bounds; he is slow in accepting, 
but lavish in bestowing favours, He comes not in her 
tile array, but, as thy visiter, in amity, O you Kot» 
fotsy and Tuihana! guardians of your great master! 
innumerable flocks, let it be your care to do him hones 
in the selection of the presents that he may order for th 
use of his royal visiter, so that we, his attendants, @a] 
partake of such fare as will induce us to make favour 
representations of your attentions to our mighty king 
and hereby entitle you to his beneficent considerste™ 
We again repeat, we are visiters in amity, and only claus 
your hospitable entertainment during our scjourn 
you,”* 

_ Before the troops returned, three hundred and forty- 
six head of cattle were killed, besides the number ¥ 
and followed by the spearmen: two days af 


four hundied and thirty-one more were killed by 
soldiers, 


Upon another occasion, Mr Hastie saw Sv 
hundred head killed on the first day of the hust 





Fishing is principally left to the womed, 
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ly of food in the rivers. Crocodiles 
‘ec abound in all the streams, and 
rstitions are connected with 
these creatures. 4 game peculiar to the Mala- 

sv is termed “ kicking backwards. The 
game consists in the opposed parties kicking at 
each other, in the same manner as horses, asses, 
snd other animals. In this game the young men, 
by early training, become very expert, and hun- 
dreds at a time will engage ina kicking match, 
shich is often attended with broken legs and 
vod ankles. Throwing bamboos, tipped with iron, 
st a target, is the method of teaching the young 
men to throw the spear, and is also a favourite 
smusement. Trials of strength are made by 
iting and throwing stones; and young people 
slay with pebbles in the manner of shuttle-cock. 
They have a sedentary game resembling drafts ; 
and cards have, of late, been introduced by the 
traders. 

Instead of pursuing this desultory outline of 
of the manners and customs of the people of Ma- 
dagascar, we shall now turn to Mr Ellis’s account 
of their intercourse with the English, in what 
we have called the most important epoch of their 
history. 

Radama was uniformly kind to the English 
Residents and the Missionaries, and they in re- 
turn have probably placed his character in the 
fairest possible point of view. The best thing 
that can be said of him is, that his foibles, self- 
will, and caprice, were, when under the influence 
of asuperior mind, capable of being turned to 
the advantage of his country. 

When Captain Le Sage, the first agent sent 
by Sir Robert Farquhar, visited Radama in 1816, 
at his capital of Tananarivo or “ the city of a 
thousand towns,” he was, in dress, manners, 
aud superstitions, entirely a Malagasy; and, 
though naturally quick and intelligent, power- 
‘ully influenced by the prejudices and customs of 
of his native country. He was found seated on 
the floor of his house on his mat, clothed in his 
native lamba, and with neither chair nor table, 
n the palace, which shortly afterwards was fur- 
uished with many European accommodations 
and elegancies. He ate only from silver dishes, 
which, together with being carried in a sort of 
palanquin, were exclusive privileges of the so- 
‘reign, He was much addicted to the use of 
‘prituous liquors himself, though he rigidly 
continued the prohibition against them, promul- 
fated by his father. He had permitted no road 
to be made to his capital; and Captain Le Sage, 
ite - the coast in the unhealthy season, 
ane severely in making his way through the 
Tears ck and morasses which lie between 
~— aa - the capital. His party had nearly 
a er fatigue and despondency ; and they 

. 4st reached the capital with that insidious 
MA ey veins, to which 80 many Euro- 
the ted - on victims in Madagascar. While 
wilh isan y was advancing, frequent messages, 

i nts of food, were sent by the King to 

“age; and it was received with great honour. 
On *Pproaching the capital, the party were agreeably 
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surprised by a fresh assurance of welcome, conveyed in a 
manner by no means indicative of a barbarous state of 
society. A company of persons, about eighty in number, 
suddenly appeared running towards them, divided into 
parties of twenty, and bearing on their heads rice, fruits, 
and different viands for the refreshment of the travellers, 
which all partook of on the spot, while the hospitable 
strangers danced and sang around them, They proved 
to be some of the most distinguished families forming the 
court of Radama. Their dress was very elegant, the 
women being adorned with silver chains, necklaces, and 
anklets, and their garments, consisting of a dark purple 
cotton lamba, wound round the body, and hanging in 
graceful folds so as to exhibit the knotted fringe in the 
most pleasing manner, The men wore on their heads a 
silver ornament somewhat resembling a coronet, and 
round the waist a belt, with a pouch for containing their 
amulets, They also had silver ornaments like the 
women, and were armed with muskets, many of which, 
instead of brass mountings, had silver ones, and stocks 
studded with silver-headed nails. 

Dances and firing of cannon succeeded, until 
they reached the palace, when a strange cere- 
mony followed. One of Radama’s ministers first 
commanded silence to the crowd :— 

He then addressed the people, saying, that Radama had 
given their country to his visiter ; and on asking them if 
they consented, they answered, Yes. The minister then, 
with the same politeness, addressed Le Sage, telling him 
he was their king, and commanded their country and 
all that was init ; adding, that Radama commanded only 
at Mauritius, . . - - « « + « «& Je Sage placed 
himself upon a kind of stool covered with white linen, 
when Radama addressed his ministers and people to the 
same effect as his minister had done before, asking them 
if they consented that Le Sage should be their king ; to 
which they all answered in the affirmative, He then 
told his guest that Madagascar was his, and his own 
country Mauritius. After some complimentary con. 
versation, le Sage then presented his credentials, which 
were read by one of the princes, when the king again 
assured his guest of the great pleasure his arrival afforded 
him, 

Le Sage here observes of Radama, that his manners 
and conduct weie totally different from those of any 
prince or chief he had seen in Madagascar. [lis address 
was extremely agreeable and prepossessing ; and he was, 
even then, what might justly be termed a polite man, 

The people of Madagascar long entertained 
the belief, that Europeans were cannibals ; an 
opinion which originated in the slave-trade, and 
which is not yet quite exploded —“ for what could 
the white men want the children but to eat 
them?” This opinion was renewed when Ra- 
dama afterwards made the children be sent in 
great numbers to the mission-schools. They 
were then often concealed in the rice-holes by 
their alarmed parents, to save them from the 
“ European cannibals.” Two young brothers of 
Radama were, however, immediately after the 
visit of Le Sage, sent to the Mauritius, to be 
educated, and several of the chiefs visited Go- 
vernor Farquhar about the same time. By their 
influence, and certain equivalents to be offered 
by the English Government, the Governor hoped 
to induce Radama to abolish the slave-trade. 

Mr Brady, a non-commissioned officer in the 
British service, was left at the capital by Captain 
Le Sage, to instruct the troops of Radama in 
European tactics, He secured the good-will of 
the natives and the sovereign, and ultimately 
became a general of the native forces, and ac- 


companied Radama in all his wars. 
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Bya most fortunate arrangement, thetwo young 
brothers of Radama were, on their arrival in the 
Mauritius, placed under the care of Mr Hastie ; 
and next year he accompanied them to the Court 
of Radama, over whose mind he acquired an in- 
fluence almost unbounded, which he never once 
used save to promote the improvement and wel- 
fare of the country, and the respectability of the 
semi-barbarous prince. His going was nearly acci- 
dental, as he had undertaken to convey, in safety, 
a valuable present of horses, sent by the Governor 
to Radama, and the first animals of the kind seen 
in Madagascar. Horses are now becoming plenti- 
ful in the country of the Hovas. Mr Hastie 
was received with as much distinction as the 
British agent had been. The King was found 
dressed ina gay European costume, sent him 
from the Mauritius, and his house was furnished 
with chairs. Hesent for Mr Brady, whom he 
introduced to Mr Hastie, telling him Mr Brady 
was now an officer. A crowd always surrounded 
the ISing, and whatever passed between himself 
and Mr Hastie, was interpreted to his captains 
and the people around, who uniformly agreed to 
whatever the King said. 

The Resident, for such we may call Mr Hastie, 
though he was not yet appointed, enjoyed many 
opportunities of closely observing the character 
and dispositions of Radama, whom he appears 
to have thoroughly understood, and whom he 
soon moulded and wielded at his will, by the 
natural supremacy of a strong mind over a weak, 
but well-disposed one. Soon after Hastie’s arri- 
val, taking the proper precautions of wearing 
talismans and charms against accidents, Radama 
got on horseback, and, having conquered his first 
natural terror, he laughed loudly, screamed and 
danced, and declared that he had never been so 
delighted before. 

As he grew more accustomed to the exercise, his enjoy- 
ment of it every time increased ; and, like most learners 
who have attiined a slight degree of proficiency, he evinced 
& consciousness of his own superiority, by wishing to 
see others placed in the situation which had lately ap- 
peared so perilous to him. Several of his officers were 
accordingly ordered to make the experiment, while he 
laughed heartily at their awkwardne-s. During the stay 
of Mr Hastie at the capital, several merchauts arrived 
from the coast, for the purpose of purchasing slaves; but 
all were dicountenanced by Radama. ‘There were vast 
numbers of slaves at the capital, at that time, on sale; 
and it is mot to be wondered at, that the traffic should 
have been encouraged by a people whose indolence in- 
duced them to give up all kinds of minual labour to this 
unfortunate class of their fellow-berings, The inhabit- 
ants of Tananarivo at that time never worked their 
geounds. ‘Their land was tilled, their houses built, and 
their timber and clothing obtained by slaves. With re- 
gard to the abolition of this traffic, the king himeelf ap- 
peared, at an early period of the negotiations, to be won 
over by the arguments of Mr Hastie; but, though soab- 
solute in his government, and his intluence over his peo- 
ple, that every look and woid of his was the subject of 
imitation, and the slightest command for silence obeyed 
in an instant by tumultuous thousands, there seemed to 
be a point towhich he could not, dared not, lead his peo- 
ple—and this was, the abolition of the traffic in slaves, 

Every morning, the principal councillors wont 
to assemble in sight of the British agent, and, 
after long consultations, despatch two of their 
number to counteract all that Mr Hastie had 








accomplished on the previous day. Still hi, q 
fluence was increasing. At this time he had 
opportunity of witnessing the poison-ordeal 
Tangena. 


One of the king’s sisters had been ill for several fay, 
and on the 24th of August became slightly deliriegy 
Her female attendants, four in number, were subj . 
the following processes, in order to ascertain whether thy 
had been accessory to her sickness. For one day tig 
were confined in separate huts, without being allowed 
any food, and on the following morning they wep 
brought out, each to have administered to them thom 
bits of the raw skin of a black fowl: after which 
were obliged to drink warm rice-water until they | 
to vomit. If each vomited the three pieces of skin. an 
did not in straining fall with her head to the SOULH, tae 
wes to be considerced innocent. The pieces of skin wm 
swallowed whole, and unfortunately only one of the fee 
was able to prove her innocence. 

The customary fate of those considered to be guilty 5 
instant death. In this instance it was delayed Learly a 
hour, as one of the unhappy creatures Was a great farey. 
ite with the king’s mother, who, while Mr Hastie wy 
with Radama, went to her son to beg her life. He refund 
to grant this favour, and desired his mother to withdny, 
The supposed criminals were then taken to a rock on the 
south side of the capital, and, having their fingers, tow 
arms, legs, noses, und ears cut off, were precipitated fog 
the reck, the children from the surrounding crowd amy 
ing themselves for nearly an hour after with throwing 
stones upon their mangled bodies. The two young 
princes were secn thus employed ; and such waa the ges 
ral indifference to the fate of the sufferers, that Mr Haste, 
who did not approach nearer than forty yards to the red, 
could not see one anxious countenance in the whee 
crowd, who thronged to witness the scene. The wooa 
were all young, and the favourite handsome. Asa pat 
of this system of injustice, the survivor was handsomely 
rewarded. 

As may be supposed from what has just been relate 
of the young princes, they were now fast returning tothe 
ordinary habits of their countrymen, although Mr Hare 
still acted as their preceptor, and did his utmost  ® 
spire them with higher tastes and feelings. A few dan 
after they had taken a part in this barbarous and ink 
man pastime, the elder of the youths not appearing att 
usual time in the morning, his tutor sent to request ta 
attendance, and, on being told that he was still alee, 
went himself to arouse his young pupil, prompted party 
hy curiosity to see the interior of his dwelling. He fous 
him in a sinall and mean apartment, his sleeping-plae 
Within a yard of the fire-place, and presenting a pic 
of idleness and filth scarcely to be surpassed in the me 
est dwellings of the common people. The tutor remo: 
strated with his pupil upon this deviation from the habits 
he had acquired in the Isle of France : to which the yout 
prince could only reply, that dirt was warm, and th 
weather cold, and he chose the former because it ™# 
customary. 

When the time for Mr Hastie’s departure arrived, # 
great was Radama’s desire to detain him, that he Sat 
endeavoured to persuade Mr H. it was the Goverse’ 
wish that he should remain to superintend the educate 
of the princes; and then, when it was explained to 
that this was a misapprehension, he offered to ! 
Mr H. for his trouble, if he would stay and continee® 
act as their tutor. Delays and hinderances were 
thrown in the way of Mr Hastie, whenever he wished » 
prosecute any plan for the benefit of the king # 
people, by the general belief in the influence of ; 
days ; so that when Mr Hastie asked for bullock *# 
the intention of training them to carry bu 
lucky day for such an attempt was never found. Whe 
he wished to visit the iron mines, the same 
presented itself; and when he proposed returning a 
atave, difficulties appeared to increase. He was Bot 
ing to depart without again reverting to the conver 
tion he had previously had with Radama op the sai 
of the slave-trade. 
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short visit to Mauritius, Mr Hastie re- 


aor on Radama’s court, and employed all his 


and influence with his royal friend in ac- 
ishing the abolition of theslave-trade. Ra- 
illing to give up selling slaves him- 
fy “ his good father” the governor; 
but he could not compel his people to follow his 


compl 
dama was w 
glf, to grat 


example. He was vulnerable upon one point, 
on which all kings are peculiarly susceptible ; 
Hastie had only to tell him that “he was governed 
by his people instead of governing them,” or that 
the princes and people of Europe would be 
shocked to hear of any particular piece of un- 
princely conduct, to induce Radama to yield. 
He had chosen a Reform minister, whose cha- 
neter Mr Hastie approved; a bold, sensible, 
snd intrepid young man, resolved that his master 
should be obeyed, and who was generally esteemed 
by the people. The trade was abolished, and 
for this concession, Radama was to receive yearly 
a thousand dollars in gold, a thousand in silver, 
s considerable quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and cloth, with other presents. He, indeed, be- 
came, for a time, a sort of pet chief to the British 
Government ; though General Hall, the acting 
governor of Mauritius, after Sir Robert Far- 
quhar went to England, nearly threw away all 
the advantages of the treaty. by refusing the 
money and goods stipulated for as the equivalent 
for abandoning the trade. It was just when this 
breach of faith had been discovered by the in- 
dgnant Radama, that the first two missionaries, 
sent out by the London Missionary Society, 
reached the coast of Madagascar. ‘They expe- 
nenced many hardships; and while Mr Jones 
with difiiculty recovered, his companion, Mr 
Bevan, and both their wives, fell victims to the 
terrible fever of the coast, before leaving Tama- 
tave. Among other unwarranted acts of General 
Hall, subsequently disapproved by the British 
‘overnment, was sending back to Madagascar 
ez youths who had been taken to the Mauritius 
tebe educated. “ Why,” said Radama, 

“Would not your government at Mauritius permit 
‘se boys to be instructed, whom I had sent for that 
perpe ? = Although your government violated the 
‘waty, and discontinued intercourse with me, I would 
badly have paid for the education of the boys !’°—an 
“Tpremion as characteristic of Radama as it was honour- 
tt to the chieftain of a partially civilized people. 

The slave-trade was thus revived for a time, 
and only finally abolished by the influence and 
negociation of Mr Hastie, after the return of 
Sr Robert Farquhar. 

Radama had now several military Europeans 
@ his service, and the superiority of disciplined 
oops was beginning to be understood. After a 
‘ermal kabary, at which 20,000 persons assisted, 
* "ar was undertaken, which, instead of extend- 
ng the conquests of the king, ended in defeat. 

disciplined troops would not face the enemy. 
disasters might have lowered his temper, 

: »when Mr Hastie was once more sent to him, 
endeavour to atone for the ill conduct of Go- 
a _ he was, contrary to expectation, 
7 weil received. In advancing from Tama- 


tare (the great sea-port of Radama’s dominions) 
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to the capital, Mr Hastie, still doubtful of his 
reception, was re-assured by a letter from the 
king’s own hand. Radama had previously been 
able to write his native language in Arabic cha- 
racters, but now he wrote in what is termed 
Creole French, which was his language in con- 
versing withthe English. ‘‘Comealong,’ wrote 
Radama, ‘I shall receive you. Do not be afraid. 
Iam glad that you are coming, my friend Mr 
Hastie, to see me again. Come along, fear not. 
I am not so ready to cut off heads as people say 
Iam.” ‘The reception was most cordial. Mr 
Hastie was accompanied by Mr Jones the mis- 
sionary, whom he had ventured to carry along 
with him, and whose subsequent feats in horse- 
shoeing we have already noticed. Though some- 
what alarmed at bearding the lion in his den, Mr 
Jones was also well received. Things wore a 
very different appearance now from that which 
Mr Hastie had seen on his first visit to Tanan- 
arivo three or four years before. 


“ At four o’clock,’’ Mr Hastie writes in his journal— 
* Mr Jones and I ascended the hill, several cannons hav- 
ing been fired since our arrival at noon, About halt- 
Way up the ascent, we entered between two lines of 
troops, well dressed and accoutred, and drawn out in 
honour of our reception. Though I have had frequent 
occasion to witness the orderly appearance of these people 
under arms, and the evidence they afford of the indefati- 
gable labour and skilful discipline of Mr Brady, I must 
confess [ was astonished at their present appesrance. The 
lines extended all the way to the palace (a building 
which in this country really merits the name;) the 
court-yard being crowded with drums, shell-blowers, and 
singing-women. As I reached the head of the lines, the 
king appeared, coming from the old court-yard ; and he 
received me with joy. I introduced to his notice my 
companion, Mr Jones, to whom he gave his hand with 
pleasure, accepting the hasina, or tribute, from each of 
us according to custom ; after which he led-us to the 
palace, and we ascended to the state-room by a massive 
ladder. I could not conceal my surprise on entering this 
elegant apartment, which was furnished and decorated in 
a very superior style. The king was quite overcome 
with joy, and took such extraordinary means of shewing 
it as I never before witnessed. He hugged me in his 
arms, pulling me close to him, and burst into such peals 
of laughter that he was unable to retain his seat. He 
frequently called out my name in a most friendly tone, 
and then took hold of me, as if to ascertain that I was 
really present with him. After a little time the troeps 
were dismissed, and an excellent repast served up, to 
which Prince Rataffe, Field-Marshal Rafaralahy, Majors 
Rameno, Ramanetaka, Ramananolona, Captain Ramar- 
osikina, Mr Brady the English drill, Mr Robin the se. 
cretary, Mr Jones, and myself, sat down, The king, 
seated at the head of the table, ate but little, and was 
very attentive to his guests, repeatedly asking after his 
Excellency Governor Farquhar and his family, and our 
sovereign King George. About eight the party sepa- 
rated ; and in returning to the house which had been 
prepared for our reception, I found it in excellent order, 
and decidedly the largest inthe capitahL , . «+ «+ «+ 

On the following day, the king received Governor 
Farquhar’s letter, and read the letters from him to the 
two princes; but made no comment upon the purport of 
either, evidently intending to give the matter his cool 
and deliberate consideration. With the present of plate 
from the governor he was much delighted, but most of 
all with one of the horses, which he mounted imme- 
diately ; remarking, at the same time, that it was not a 
gift, but a part of the stipulated equivalent. He then 
invited Mr Hastie and Mr Jones to ride with him, and 
led them over three miles of excellent road, fit for any 
carriage; an improvement in the neighbourhood of the 
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capital truly astonishing to Mr Hastie, who had so often 


| 


had cause to regret the want of suchaccommodation before. | 


In the evening the travellers sat down, in company with 
eight persons, to an excellent dinner, served on the plate 
sent as a present to the king, and some manufactured in the 
island. A servant attended each chair, and there was as 
much formality observed as was consistent with the con- 
venience of guests but recently accustomed to such habits. 
After tea, the king proposed to Mr Hastie a game at 
cards. 

Many obstacles were, however, opposed to the 


renewal of the treaty for the abolition of the | 


slave-trade. By Radama it had been observed 
with the strictest fidelity, until violated by Go- 
vernor Hall. He had even put some of his 
nobles and relatives to death for infringing the 
law; and these executions, so unpopular among 
his subjects, now filled him with remorse, 
though an execution, more or less, does not seem 
to have affected Radama deeply. Anassembly of 
counsellors was summoned, at which Mr Hastie 
pleaded the great national advantages which 
must result from abolishing the traffic, while 
the elders who opposed him inveighed against 
the bad faith of the English government. Many 
subsequent discussions took place, but the king 
carried his point. ‘ Radama will be a king to- 
morrow, said the Resident—and Radama was a 
king’! One of the conditions of the new treaty 
was, that ten of his subjects should be sent to 
Mauritius, and ten more to England, to be edu- 
cated and instructed in the useful arts. The 
parents of the lads selected became alarmed ; but 
Radama proceeded in his purpose in his kingly 


way. ‘A lad in perfect health yesterday,” he 
siid, ‘“‘ when called this morning was sick, and 
could not go. I soon found a remedy for his 


complaint: I gave orders he should receive 
fifty stripes, and be hoisted by the thumbs to 
such height on the flag-staff as that all the city 
may see the example.” 
his motives, seems to have been most earnest and 
energetic in making the treaty be observed. 

The French government became uneasy at the 
excellent understanding now established between 
Radama and the British. Presents, and the 
royal portrait, were sent to him by Louis XVIII. 
and he was dissuaded from admitting the mis- 
sionaries into his territories. But, however in- 
different he might be to their religion, he was 
now sufficiently enlightened to the value of their 
services as schoolmasters ; and several schools 
had been established. The war was also renewed 
against the Sakalavas, a bold, black tribe, and 
was attended with suecess. On the morning 
when the army left the capital, Radama, as high- 
priest, sacrificed a cock and a heifer, and offered 
up a prayer at the tomb of the most renowned of 
his ancestors. The stkidy had also been diligently 
consulted as to the route to be taken, the water 
to be drunk, and the safest places for encamp- 
and the flight of birds over the heads of 
the troops was carefully observed as auguring 
good or bad fortune to the expedition. Radama 
was accompanied by Mr Hastie as his Talleyrand, 
and by his tield-marshal Brady. His promis- 
cuous ariuy was exactly like a feudal levy. The 
peop e kept to their several clans ; and each clan 


ments ; 





had its own leader. Every soldier furnished i, 
own weapons, whether a gun or the 
shield. The city of the “ Thouwsang Town? 
seemed deserted save by women and Childres. 
and, upon the day when it was calculated y, 
Radama would enter the territory of 
all the females of the capital rose by daybress 
and, forming themselves into parties, began , 
ing their war-songs, in form of predictions of ay 
prayers for the success of the king and the arm, 
They stood with their faces turned towards the me 
the direction of the Sakalava country, holding tog , 
their hands, and which they brandished like spears a 
endeavouring by every kind of warlike movement tp@ 
cite themselves to enthusiasm. This practice was om 
tinuedevery morning and evening, and sometimes 
the principal part of each day. ‘The words of the 
consisted chiefly of the praises of the sovereign, suck » 


_ **God is gone to the west,” ** Conquer wherever thes ps 





Radama, whatever were | 


est.” The warriors were also supposed to be address 
“ Bravely use the spear,” &c. 

The expedition was crowned, we have sii 
with success. Vast numbers of slaves and cath 
were taken, and prisoners of war captured, ry 
were afterwards sold as slaves, but within th} 
island. Yet Radama’s people had also suffer 
much, particularly from sickness. 

On the king’s return with the people, they rested af 
miles west of Tananarivo. There Radama and all y 
followers bathed, as a religious ablution on returning ine 
the war; after which the king proceeded in pomp» 
Tananarivo, and alighted on the holy stone at Andobil 
The idols were then brought to bless him ; and a bullet 
brought to secure benedictions on the people, and inés 
nify and purify them from all blame. The hing recap 
lated, briefly, the events of the expedition; and pram 
those who had been left in charge of affairs at home, @ 
their fidelity and attention ; nor were the females pe 
mitted to go unrewarded with thanks, for able perters 
ances in singing the war-songs, and thereby contnbs 
ing, a8 was supposed, to whatever measure of success ta 
attended the expedition, 

Next year the Sakalava war was renewedi 
this African Napoleon. Before entering & 
Sakalava country, he sent a kubary to the how 
chiefs, ordering them to submit to his authonty 
and they would be placed on the footing of & 
natural-born subjects ; while, if they rejected bs 
terms, he would teach them who was their mi 
ter. The answer of the black men was ¥* 
thy of warriors—“Tell Radama, we know bets 
powder, so have we; he has fire-arms, 60 ba" 
we. Radama has his own to seek, and we bi 


ours; let him prepare well, and come up, ™ 


take our village if he can.” Their village, bs 
upon a rocky eminence of difficult access, ™ 
strongly fortified, was subsequently 
though they made a brave defence. 


When asked why they would not be friendly wit 
dama, the general reply was, ‘* Because he is the ” 
of the white men, and ali the white men are cecei¥e™ 
therefore we never will submit to him.” Radamas® 
pression in reference to what he had now > 
was, that it wasmere play, incomparison with what . 
tended to do; and with this regen he order 
party of 2000 men to go with spades 
build a village on the spot where an engagenest 
takea place, over which and the surrounding dist ¢ 
appointed Rakizoarivo governor. He then set os 
search of Ramitraha, king ef the Sakalavas, bis 
taking different routes in the pursuit, 


The war terminated by Radama marryiss ® 
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limo, the only ¢ 
a appres 


chat be and his sable bride would dine with him 


og the day of their arrival at the capital. 

Te this Mr Hastie replied, that he should with the 
soeatest pleasure receive the royal party, if Radama would 
wot to regard Rasalimo as his only Wife, for since he, 

, Hastie, could acknowledge but one king of Madagas- 
se go he could acknowledge no more than one queen, 
=. this there was no objection made on the part of the 
ees and accordingly, on their arrival at the capital, 
‘ep part repaired to the house of the British agent, where 
ue guptials were again celebrated, Radama was wel- 

ed with every demonstration of affectionate loyalty. 
up slighted on the holy stone, and mounted the tempor- 
yr wage as usual, where he received the congratulations 
‘the people, and their hasina [tribute.] He then pro- 
ded to his palace in a carriage Which had been sent him 
seg Mauritius, accompanied by his queen. 

Those ministers of the king of Sakalava who 
sad attended the new queen to Tananarivo were 
trated with the greatest respect, and taken to 
we all the wonderful things introduced by the 
Foylish artisans; and Radama sent back some 
saiths and carpenters with them, to erect a pro- 
wr house for their chief, his august father-in- 
at. They also received packets of seeds and 
rants, which they, however, very characteristi- 
uly threw away on the road—observing, “ Of 
shat good are they to us ?—we have plenty of 
plants in our own country.” 

Netwithstanding the extreme jealousy of the 
saives, the missionary schools, warmly patro- 
sued by the king. were now in full operation ; 
id many of the Malagasy youths were also re- 
‘eving instruction in the useful arts from the 
steligent and zealous artizans connected with 
wwe mission. Under the enlightened and _phil- 
‘thropie influence of Mr Hastie, King Radama 
ecame daily more liberal in his views, and more 
‘ia his policy. ‘Che criminal code, if we 
use the term, was modified and reformed in 
‘wes of minor offences ; and the sumptuary laws, 
restricting the use of dress and food, were ab- 
sated. The single exception to the abolition 
‘au restrictions was, that the nobility alone 
‘se to be entitled to wear coral and gold in 
“erhair, The removal of these vexatious re- 
“netions caused universal joy. Many useful 
“ce and economical regulations were intro- 
ee on the suggestion of Mr Hastie, a very 
wmarkable man, and certainly the greatest pub- 
: tay ‘eng that Madagascar had ever seen, 
~’‘Fatine, Radama appears to have been but 
_epet in his hands, played for wise and bene- 
hi perposes. Mr Hastie, however, found it 
Sepey to effect the abolition of the poison- 
m pe he was able to shake the faith of 
Ls of ag hing and utility ; and had the 
.,, ~*aha been prolonged, there is reason 
r celleve that this horrible scourge, and agent 

‘aud, injustice, and diabolical c : ] ld 
lane fallen 8 mA abolical Cruelty, wou 

About th; ® disrepute. ed . 
of tuis time, Radama visited his sea-port 
ms “matave on one of his frequent journeys of 
“vation, accompanied by Mr Hastie and a 
‘heedad Rative military ¢ st ie h ith 
a vagt host 7 a y cay e, together wit 

egular troops, He had now a 
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musical band, which had been instructed in the 
Mauritius, and which gave great brilliancy to 
his public appearances. 

He at this time dined on board an English 
vessel, the Ariadne, commanded by Captain 
Moorsom. Radama was now about thirty years 
of age, short and thin, and looking not more 
than twenty. Captain Moorsom pays him the 
compliment of saying that he approached, in 
personal character, to Peter the Great. This 
gentleman endeavoured to make his frequent 
conversations with Radama of benefit to the 
semi-civilized king, who characteristically ex- 
pressed his ardent attachment to his brother 
George LV., by saying—* I hail him, old boy !” 
He went, with a number of his followers, round 
to the Bay of Antongil, in the Ariadne, and, 
while on board, seemed to be impressed with the 


| power which caused the rapid motion of the 


vessel, 

“ Radama,” says Captain Moorsoom, “ is an extraor- 
dinary man, I ]is intellect is as much expanded beyond 
that of his countrymen, as that of the nineteenth century 
is in advance of the sixteenth. But his penetration and 
straightforward good sense would make him remarkable 
under any circumstances. With all the impatience of a 
despotic monarch, exacting the most prompt and implicit 
obedience to his will, jealous of his authority, and in. 
stant to punish, he is yet sagacious, and cautious in al. 
tering established customs. His power is foanded upon 
popular opinion: his game is to play the people against 
the chiefs, and he understands it well; for these fear, 
and those love him.”’ 


Female schools had now been opened ; a print- 
ing press was expected ; and refractory and hos- 
tile chiefs were gradually submitting, at least 
for the moment, to the king. Many improve- 
ments had been introduced, and reforms effected. 

Radama was wont, at times, to go about among 
his subjects in disguise, like the renowned Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, or James IV. of Scotland, to 
gather the opinions of the populace on his mea- 
sures, and to make his own observations on 
affairs. The last important expedition in which 
Radama was accompanied by Mr Hastie, secured 
him the nominal dominion of nearly the whole 
island. 

The king returned to the capital from his last 
campaign, very ill in health; and, at a public 
kabary, gave, as usual, a brief account of the 
operations of the war, and eulogised the services 
of Mr Hastie, who had induced the chiefs of 
many portions of the newly conquered provinces 
to submit voluntarily to his government. We 
must quote the royal speech :— 

He told the people that he had enjoined the same laws 
on those new parts of the kingdom as he had on them, 
and exacted the same taxes as in Imerina, “™ The whole 
island,” said Radama, “is now mine; it is governed by 
one king, ruled by the same laws, and must perform the 
same service, There are no more wars. Guns and spears 
may sleep, I am the father of the orphan and the father- 
leas; the protector of the widow and the oppressed; the 
avenger of evils and wrongs; and the rewarder of the 
good and just, Here are soldiers to suppress rebels, 
should any arise; and to protect you and your children, 
your lives and your property. With regard to your- 
selves, you must now work, cultivate the waste lands, 
and plant all you can,—tice, wheat, barley, manioc, po- 
tatocs, cotion, hemp, flax, and the a silk, 
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Unless you work the soil, you will be like this little bul- 
lock before you, without father or mother, or any one to 
pity or care for you. Rushes grow from the earth, and 
gold and silver will not be poured down upon you from 
the skies.”’ 

About 2000 children were, by this time, under 
course of instruction ; and, although the original 
jealousy of the people had not yet been wholly 
surmounted, the king supported the schools, 


though anxious not to advance too rapidly, or | 


to offend the prejudices of his people, with many 
of which his own mind was still deeply imbued. 
The constitution of Radama, early impaired by 


| 


years afterwards, Hastie was the agent €% al 
British government in Madagasear, ‘ed. 
of which he proved the enlightened, indete, Me as 
gable, steady, and most useful friend, Wilds ME ys20 
his boyhood had been, the influence of his ball 
moral discipline was strongly felt during his ing vest’ 
and intimate connection with Radama. neat’ 
In reference to the king, although he was Clear wy Beth 
decided in his statements, inflexible and uncom | 
in maintaining the truth, he always endeavoured t 5 se 


fluence him rather by persuasion, and by SUg ces ton. 


which might find their way to his own judgment. ay his 0 


excess, suffered in his frequent military expedi- | 


tions, and he was in very bad health before he lost, 
in Mr Hastie, one of the truest friends that ever 
he or his country possessed. Of the value of 
Hastie, King Kadama had the merit of being 
quite sensible ; and, when that gentleman lay 
on his death-bed, he visited him frequently, and 
sent hourly messages of inquiry to his house. 

“ ] have lost many of my people, many of my soldiers, 
most of my officers, and several of the Maroserana, or 


awaken and stimulate his own reasonings and » of fer 
than by any remarks which the king could deem ign Thou 
sive or dictatorial. He knew Radama’s vanity, gy 


| without offering adulation, endeavoured to prowpr » vag 
lead him on to exertion, by appeating merely to gins me & 
| hint, and then allowing the credit of the measureyy is not 
appropriated by the monarch himself—thus in mu» in M 
effecting far more than he could have done by direct m, Th 


highest nobles; but this is nothing in comparison with | 


the loss of Andrian-asy.* He has been a faithful friend; 
vady ny Madagascar—a husband to Madagascar: the 
good he has done cannot be too highly spoken of by me, 
He has surpassed every agent that preceded him; and 
never will any who may succeed him, prove his equal. 
Many may come here, but none will feel more interest in 
Madagascar than Andrian-asy. Many may boast much, 
but none will do so much as he has done, nor endure the 
toils which he has endured. May God spare his valuable 
life to us!"’ 

Every testimony of respect was paid to the 
memory of Hastie, whose funeral, contrary to 
custom, was attended by the King and the royal 
family, as well as by the judges and officers, and 
a vast concourse of the people. There had 
already been several deaths among the English ; 
but this was by far the most important to the 
public interest. 

The private history of Hastie is, in some re- 
spects, remarkable. He wasa native of Cork, 
and his parents were Quakers. By them, he 
was, after the manner of their sect, carefully 
educated and instructed in his religious duties. 
The hand of discipline was probably felt too heavy 
and strict: and voung Hastie, notwithstand- 
ing the sobriety of his training, early discovered 
that taste for gaiety and pleasure which some- 
times breaks out wildly in the youthful Friend. 
He, no doubt, half broke the hearts of his parents, 
by entering the army as a private soldier in the 
56th regiment, in which he served during the 
Mahratta war. He gained the esteem of his 
officers, was promoted to the rank of sergeant ; 
and, like Cobbett, kept the regimental books. 
In 1515 he arrived at Mauritius ; and, by his ex- 
traordinary and daring exertions, fortunately 
saved the Government House, during a confla- 
gration at Port Louis. His conduct on this ocea- 
sion attracted the regard of Governor Farquhar ; 
and to Hastie he intrusted the two young 
brothers of King Radama, while he recommended 
him for a commission in the army. For seven 
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* “ Andriana,” nobleman—a title of respect and ho- 
nour; aud Hastie contracted into “ asy.” 
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posals and urgent solicitations. He wished Radam, ad 
exhibit before his people, so far as he could, by his oy 
royal example, a pattern of industry and improvemery befor 
his people—to be, in short, the principal builder, ae fae 2704 
chant, cultivator, planter, and gardener in the kingig succe 
His influence with the king increased rapidly free @ lena. 
time of their first acquaintance. Radama was cavtg 
but he shewed, in many instances, that he placedag . 
fidence almost unbounded in the opinions and jodgue Sahl 
of the British agent. a 

It would be fruitless to attempt anything like ae Rada 
count of the individual instances in which Mr Hates Rasal 
deavoured to promote the great work of civilizatwes 


Madagascar, The introduction of the first Protems Sey 
Missionaries to the capital; the wise, humane, and yt died. 
cious counsels he gave to Radama; and the faithful’ that ¢ 
borious, persevering efforts made to effect the aboliumd fant. 
the slave-trade, and the suppression of the piratical tem crowr 


on the Comoro Islands, have been already detailed & The 1 
successful efforts with the king to induce a commute mn 


of capital punishments, by substituting hard labewt cal 
chains for death, is as creditable to his humanity, a® twely 
reduction of money from 70, 80, and 100 per cent wh The 
is to his sound policy, in a country where capital is sa brthe 
and requires encouragement. Besides the good sina nil 


stated, Madagascar is indebted to Mr Hastie for te® 
troduction of the horse, and many other useful and a> Bm (#e 


able animals, and of seeds and plants of various és it ft] 
tions, He had made arrangements with the king? his wi 
manufacture of sugar, and a short time before e® 2 th 


cease, ordered apparatus from England for that pap® 
He had also introduced two ploughs, a harrow, ands | 
wheel-carriages, with various implements of inde hepa 
and to him the people were indebted for the metht* HRS Sad p 
training oxen for the yoke and to carry burdens, Toa trmat 
passionately and avowely fond of amusements, be neat 2 fy 
introduced nor encouraged them at Madagascat. - 
The Protestant Mission in Madagascar i§ 
debted to the support and countenance of Mr He 
He was not only ready on all occasions to sanct * BE iony| 
labours when solicited, but voluntarily embraced OF rome 


~ 40s 


opportunity by which he could manifest the cords > to 
terest he felt in its prosperity, believing it t be! tions 
the most important means for securing his favour™ ee 


ject—the civilization of Madagascar, 

The high esteem in which Mr Hastie was also Mit He h 
those traders at Mauritius who had coma are, 
nexions at Madagascar, deserves to be noticed. 




















the period of his agency, he possessed the full ont Py 
their confidence, for they knew that no exertiomt ra, 
would be wanting to secure respect for theif waltit 

Among Hastie’s many useful acquires «s 
was a respectable practical knowledge of dM 
cine, and particularly of treating the : 
fever, which greatly increased his us@™™". Ee ily 
the island, as both natives and Europes =, 


the utmost confidence in his skill. 
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the missionaries were so much satis- 
r Hastie, it does not follow that he 
te as well satisfied with them; but, 
ecurs in Mr Ellis’s work, neither 
His death was, within two 
owed bythat of the king, who, in his last 
given himself up to vicious indulgence. 
Beth events were deeply injurious to the mis- 
sion cause, and to the best interests of the na- 
sion, Radama was succeeded by the first among 
1 qominal wives, Ranavalona, who, in this age 
female sovereigns, now reigns in Madagascar. 
Though descended of a dynasty set aside by the 
sther of Radama, and consequently a legitimate, 
he seems to have usurped the throne ; but it 


Although 
fed with M 
vassiways quiy 
ws thing of this 0 

we recur to it. 


rears. foll 


| ears, h ad 


. not easy to understand the law of succession | 


in Madagascar. 

The death of Radama was concealed until her 
intrigue was ripe; and some days had elapsed 
sefore it was announced that the King had ‘ re- 
sired” —“ had gone to his fathers ;” and that the 
wecessor appointed by his father was Ranava- 
ona, The only acknowledged wife and queen 


vis Rasalimo, the daughter of the black king of | 


Skalava, whose nuptials had been celebrated 
ty afeast at Mr Hastie’s, as we have noticed. 
Radama’s only surviving child, the daughter of 
Rasalimo, is still alive, and is now about fourteen 
vars of age. ‘ His first child is said to have 
died ; but grounds are not wanting for suspicion 
thatcruel means were used to destroy the in- 
fant, in order te secure the succession to the 
town for Rakotobe, the nephew of the king. 
The reigning queen, Ranavalona, has a son who 
scalled the son of Radama, although born about 
tvelve months after the king’s death.” 
Theaecession of Queen Ranavalona was followed 
irthe destruction of several members of the royal 
The missionaries fell gradually into dis- 
we; and not without cause became alarmed 
wt their personal safety. Prince Rataffe and 
tu wife, the eldest sister of Radama, were hunted 
athe woods with the royal blood-hounds, and 
wth were cruelly assassinated, as their son, the 
wphew and favourite successor of the King, 
‘ad previously been. The usurper, or the legi- 
‘mate queen, and her counsellors, now returned 
fll tide to the idols and the “ wisdom of their 
“cestors —the old customs and usages of the 
Horas. The treaty with Great Britain was 
‘anulled, though the slave trade was not re- 
"med ; and Mr Lyall, the Resident, appointed 
“ meceed Mr Hastie, was, in the most ignomi- 
“us way, driven from the capital, and yet in 
* @xceedingly characteristic of the country. 
“ye intimated his wish to proceed to Tama- 


The answer of the government was, “ He is to go, and 
ee Y with him.”” About a fortnight afterwards 
he the 29th of March, he was alarmed by a large 

tude of people coming to his house at six o'clock in 

Serning, headed by the keepers of the idol Ramaha- 

> Oe of whom carried the idol on a long pole. One 
all * servants had been seized and put in irons, 
wily and his sons were treated as sorcerers, and peremp- 
tees of ered leave the house, and proceed to the vil. 
tt allowed hipeno, about six miles distant, He was 
to change his linen, to take any packages, or 
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even to enter his house to take leave of his family. The 
court-yard of his house was filled with serpents, large 
bags-full of which had been brought and emptied out on 
the ground. These reptiles are the imagined servants of 
the idol Ramahavaly, and the executors of bis anger ; 
and it was desired that the people should regard the num- 
ber then brought to the immediate vicinity of Mr Lyall's 
dwelling, as drawn to the spot by the influence of the 
idol; and hence they were held up by the priests as in- 
dications of the power and anger of Ramahavaly. Mr 
Lyall was told that the idol had ordered him to leave, 
and was come to send him away; and thus he was rude- 
ly hurried off on foot, the priest refusing to allow him to 
ride to the village where he was to wait the further inti- 
mations of the idol’s will, As he was led away, the 
keeper of the idol Ramahavaly walked after him, carry- 
ing on the top of a pole the idol, enveloped in a small 
covering of scarlet cloth; fifty athletic men, either the 
keepers of the idol, or the relatives of such, followed im- 
mediately after, walking two abreast, and having their 
bodies uncovered to the waist, each man bearing in his 
hand a serpent, which he held by means of a sinall quan. 
tity of grass or straw. ‘They were attended by a great 
number of the votaries of the Kamahavaly—or spectators, 
whose attention had been excited by their novel proceed. 
ings, 

The procession moved along in the most profonnd 
silence, the men carrying the serpents, frequently lifting 
up the hand in which the reptile was held, exhibiting it, 
as it had twined its slimy folds round his hand or arm, 
to the great terror of the spectators, who expected that 
this manifestation of what they were taught to regard as 
Ramahavaly’s anger, would be followed by still more 
serious consequences tothe British agent. . .  . 

The reason assigned for the outrage upon the person 
and family of the British agent was, that he had proceed- 
ed himself, and had allowed his horse to approach one of 
the villages regarded as sacred to the idol, and which no 
horse or pig was allowed to enter; and that he had fur- 
ther transgressed, by sending his servants to catch butter. 
flies and serpents, which he was collecting for scientific 
purposes, Radama had encouraged naturalists from 
Mauritius and elsewhere, and no prohibition of these 
pursuits had been made public. The government pre- 
tended that the whole had been done at the bidding of 
the idol, and thus endeavoured to avert any unpleasant 
consequences that might sesult, Mr Lyall 
proceeded to Mauritius, where he died shortly afterwards, 
The treatment that he received at the hand of the native 
government Was severely censured by the Secretary of 
State for the colonies at the time, by command of the 
Prince Regent; and the authorities in Madagascar were 
warned against a repetition of their conduct. Mr Lyall's 
servant was liberated, after having been confined nine 
days in irons, as this was deemed sufficient to inspire the 
natives with the dreadful anger of the idol, and to shew 
that his restrictions were not to be violated with im- 
punity. 

The coronation of the queen, a show got up 
to amuse the people, and which took place shortly 
afterwards, was attended with as much mum- 
mery and ceremonial as if she had been crowned 
at Westminster. We shall give a small specimen 
of this solemn farce. After homage had been 
done to the idols, 

When the queen entered the place of assembly, she was 
carried towards the sacred stone, which stands about one 
hundred yards north-west of the platform on which the 
sovereign usually appears. Alighting on the south side 
of the stone, her majesty ascended it, and stood with her 
face towards the east, being surrounded by five generals, 
each holding his cap or helmet in one hand, and a drawn 
sword in the other, the band at the same time playing the 
national air. The queen, standing upon the sacred stone, 
exclaimed, “ Masina, masina, v'aho?’’ i, e, “‘ Am 1 con- 
secrated, consecrated, consecrated 7" The five generals 
replied, *“* Masina, masina, masina hianao !""“ You are 
consecrated, consecrated, consecrated |” Then all the 


crowd shouted, “ Trarantitra bianao, Ranavalomanjaka !” 
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i. e. “Long may you live, Ranavalomanjaka!’”” The 
queen then descending from the stone on the east side, 
took the idols Manjakatsiroa and Fantaka into her hands, 
and addressed them, saying, ‘“‘ My predecessors have given 
youtome. I put my trust in you; therefore, support 
me.” She then delivered them into the hands of their 
respective keepers, entered her palanquin, and was borne 
towards the platform, which she ascended by the east side. 

The royal chair or throne, which was covered with 
searlet cloth, richly adorned with gold lace, was placed 
at some distance from the eastern side of the platform, on 
ascending which, the queen proceeded to the royal chair, 
on which she took her seat. On her right hand sat her 
eldest sister, the mother of prince Ramboasalamarazaka ; 
in front of the princess sat a major of the body guard, 
holding a large silk umbrella over the head of the queen. 
On her majesty’s left hand stood the prince, heir-appa- 
rent; and on the right and left behind him, the members 
of the royal family sat on the platform. Behind these 
again, in the arms of her nurse, sat the only daughter of 


were also seen sitting among the wives of the judges be- 
low, on the north and the south of the platform. Onthe 
east and west sides sat the judges, civil and military offi- 
cers, and the nobles, 
the platform, the idols, Manjakatsiroa and Fantaka, were 
held up by their respective keepers. The idols themselves 
were covered as already described, and the greater part 
of the splendid cloth of scarlet and gold employed for this 
purpose, waving in the breeze, and viewed by the people 
with a degree of superstitious awe, added much to the im. 
pressiveness of the occasion and the scene. 

It is supposed that about 60,000 people were convened 
in thisvast assembly; of these eight thousand were soldiers, 

After remaining a short time on the royal chair, the 
queen arose, the bands at the same time playing the na- 
tional air. Her majesty leaned on her eldest sister, whom 
she requested to receive the hasina, or money presented 
from the officers, from heads of provinces, and of districts, 
from foreigners, &c., in token of acknowledging her supre- 
macy. ‘The queen then addressed the immense assembly 
to the following effect :— 

‘ Veloma Zanadralambo, veloma Zanakandriandro- 
raka, veloma Zanakandriamasinavalona,” &c,, i.e, “I 
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At each corner of the west side of | 


found faithful in supporting herthrone . 

firing of cannon indicated the return of the queen 
palace. Having reached the court-yard of the T mn 
la, the queen left her palanquin, and, standin» , 
grand tomb of Radama, took the flags of Manjakate., 
and Fantaka into her hands, and offered up 9 short wn... 
to Radama, which she concladed by saying, «My 
name ever be respected.” Te 


The dress of the queen and her attendan, 
was strictly national, but of the most spleng, 
and costly description ; and the Wellington a 
Melbourne of Madagascar topped their we 
The accession of the Queen was followed by ‘i 
revolt of several of the provinces which hy 
reluctantly submitted to the arms of Radaza_ 
and an expedition arrived from France whick has 
been intended to act against him. Some time - 


| spent in negotiation, and fresh troops arin: 
Radama. The wives, and soine of the family of Radama, | fy 





salute you,’’ (different clans as named,) and continued, | 
“ If you have never known me before, itis I, Ranavalona, | 


who now appear before you.”” The people then shouted, 
** Hoo, hoo.” ‘Then she said, * God gave the kingdom to 


my ancestors, they transferred it to Andriampoinimerina, men, 


and he again to Kadama, on condition that I should be 
his successor. 


jects). All replied, “It isso.” Again she added, *] 


Is it not so, Ambaninandro ?”.—(my sub- | bi ) une 
| object for an hour or inore, as they will talk on the ae 


will not change what Radama and my ancestors have | 


done; but I will add to what they did. Do not think 
that because I am a woman, [ cannot govern the king- 
dom: never say, she is a woman weak and ignorant, she 
is unable to rule over us. My greatest solicitude and 
study will always be to promote your welfare, and to 
make you happy. Wo you hear that, Ambaninandro ?"’ 
All replied, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Rainimahay, her prime minister, stood at a little dis- 
tance west of the platform, and addressed the queen, say- 
ing, “ Veloma hianao Ramavalomanjaka, veloma hiana- 
reo Ramirahavavy, veloma Ramboasalamarazaka.” He 
then turned to the people, and addressed them, saying, 
that they could put every confidence in the queen, and 
repeated to them the speech she had just delivered, with 
some appropriate observations onit, Then the first class 
or clan, called Zanadralambo, rose up, and one of their 
chiefs or heads addressed the queen, assured her of their 
fidelity, and presented to her, as their hasina, i, e. their 
mark of respect or homage, a Spanish dollar; then the 
next clan, Zanakandriamasinavalona did the same; then 
the Zanakambony ; then the people of different provinces 
and districts, through their heads or representatives ; then 
the Arabs of Muscat, who had but recently arrived with 
merchandise ; then the Europeans ; and, last of all, the 
generals, as the representatives of the army; Ravalonsa- 
lama, the oldest general, being selected to speak on behalf 
of the rest, assured the queen that the army would be 


| proceedings, 





from Europe to supply those destroyed by 
dama’s General Tazo, (fever,) who fell in the: 
turn. The enterprise was abandoned ; and ts 
natives displayed a spirit which will not tex» 
its repetition. “On one occasion, when ys 
officers on the coast sent up a report of the clas; 
of the French to a part of the territory, i 
nobles and chiefs of the principal districts in ts 
interior were assembled ; and when the demas 
of the French was made known, their reply wx 
‘No: before we will consent to give them 
foot of land, we will face them ourselves, ad 
if needful, will send our slaves. If this bene 
sufficient, our wives shall go and fight agains 
them rather than allow them a place on w 
shores.” 

Though thus daring and frank upon great «. 
casions, the more civilized tribes of the Malagasy 
are remarkable for going about the bush—ie 
servile flattery, manwuvring, and blarney. De 
plicity is a conspicuous trait in their character 
as it isin that of every people not openly & 
slaved, and yet far below the dignity of fre 


It is said to be often impossible to understand ber 


apparently dissimilar subjects, but with a visible m= 
lessness, until, after all the windings of plausibility = 
travelled through, they hit, as if by accident, on % 
point designed from the beginning, It is remarkable 
that this characteristic equally distinguishes all po» 
Every petition to the sovereign is pret 
by 3 long prologue of flattery and servility, when the p= 
tion is made to close the address often in the follows; 
words ;—* And since this is finished, since the inte 
tion is accomplished, we have to beg and petition,” & 
&c, Every answer to a proclamation of the sore 
asking advice of the chieftains, is commenced by a3 © 
quent but hackneyed detail of their sovereign’s royal 
digree, supremacy, equity, &c. The sovereign also wet" 
smooths the way for any unpalateable declaration ' 
little of the oil of flattery previously poured iste ® 
people's ears, calling them * the ancient soot,” (whe 
has adhered for generations to the house of thet ® 
cestors,®) and the “under the day,” the “ ander O 





* The native houses in Madagascar having . a 
neys, and the door and window affording the 
of escape for the smoke arising from the fires we 
kindled on the floor of the house, the soot collects & 
inner side of the roofs of their dwellings, whe a 
never disturbed by the people, who consider it ® bast 
honourable ancestry to have large quantities of soot bot 
ing, frequently in long black shreds, from the reall O* 
dwelling, 
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ky,” ke, 00 which many other illustrations might be 


“a accession of Ranavalona has been the 


ers of a retrograde movement in many things, 
though perhaps much of the spurious or forced 
gvilization of her predecessor was like the gaudy 
sjooms stuck into a baby’s garden, which, having 
so root in the soil, speedily wither. The court 
snd the government, who had returned to the 
sid regime, became seriously alarmed at the in- 
sovating spirit of knowledge, and the levelling 
principles of Christianity. Gradually were the 
sew converts and the schools discountenanced, 
satil what had begun in suspicion ended in per- 
weution, At first the queen had granted the 
came toleration for public worship and the ad- 
nipistration of the sacraments, as Radama ; but, 
‘he natives using wine in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, was found to be an infringement 
of the law prohibiting to every one the use of 
vine and spirits. An exception had always, in- 
deed, been made in this regulation, in favour of 
foreigners; but the queen's subjects were not to 
be longer permitted to violate the laws by plead- 
ing the ceremonies of their new religion. The 
Missionaries compromised on this point, by sub- 
stituting water; but other difficulties arose. One 
ofthe most eminent of the converts, who had 
originally been a diviner, but who was now bap- 
tized, and took the venerable name of Paul, was 
recome so obnoxious to what is here called the 
“heathen party’ in the government, that he was 
charged with witchcraft,* and obliged to sub- 
mit tothe ordeal ofthe Tangena. Fortunately, 
ie escaped, to the joy of his friends, and the 
triumph of the cause ; for, in his death, his new 
religion would have suffered. It was now evi- 
‘eat that the mission was valued only for the 
kill and knowledge of the artisans connected 
with it, and its mechanical uses to the govern- 
ent. First, natives were prohibited from re- 
‘ewing the sacraments, and then, with a policy 
torthy of the slave States of the republic of 
America, an edict was issued, forbidding slaves 
to be taught to read, on pain of the master for- 
‘Sting his property in the slave, and being him- 
tif reduced to slavery. 

A married pair arrived from England to open 
‘ infant school and instruct teachers; but, 
then it was found that they could neither teach 
the painting of portraits nor yet any useful art, 
and, in short, do nothing more than the mission- 
wes, either in manufactures or handicraft work, 
their presence was not wanted. In the schools, 
4 general conscription for the army had, among 
wher causes, left the Missionaries with compar- 
a pupils; while the people became more 
thiteets eschools and all kinds of instruction, on 
ae at the boys sent to be educated ortaught 
a ic arts were pressed intothe service of the 

*rnment. Restricted in their spiritual labours, 
ie missionaries occupied themselves in translat- 


into \ ee : 
—— Ntlagasy, and printingtheScriptures. No 





eo 
wee the people of Madagascar term mpamesavy. 
i the there is no equivalent word. The Scotch say 
“ame sense, uncanny or not canny. 
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foreigner is allowed to hold land in Madagascar 
and, by a law of the Hovas, permission can be 
granted to strangers to remain for ten years 
only. When Mr Griffiths, one of the missionaries, 
who had remained for this length of time, 
craved to have his permission of residence re- 
newed, the peremptory message of the queen 
ordered him “to tie up his luggage and return 
to his native country ;” and Mr Conham, another 
of the number who had originally come out as 
an artisan, but had left off work, was also 
ordered to depart at the end of the limited 
period. Yet all this while the labours of the 
artisans who were capable of teaching the people 
to work in wood and iron were very highly 
prized ; and, while those who taught only book 
knowledge and religion were rejected, Mr Came- 
ron, who had completed the erection of mills, 
was engaged to undertake the establishment of 
a fuundry and a glass manufactory. The arti- 
sans were ever the main dependence of the 
missionaries in carrying out their special object ; 
but this, too, failed at length. An edict was 
promulgated prohibiting all teaching except in 
the state schools—#. e¢., those established by the 
government ; and the Queen’s three favourite 
ministers no longer disguised their design of ex- 
pelling the missionaries. Formal complaints 
were laid against the native Christians, among 
which was this strange one, ‘‘ that they were all 
of one mind respecting their religion.’ When 
blamed for speaking evil of idols and other na- 
tive dignities, the native Christians persisted, 
for conscience sake, in their course, and the in- 
censed Queen declared that “they would not 
stop till some of them lost their heads.” She, 
accordingly, published another edict of a kind 
which, we imagine, those who admire the monar- 
chical principle will allow she had full right to 
do, and which does not seem half so despotic as 
many Christian proclamations which we have 
seen or read of, directed against Jews, Poles, 
Huguenots, Covenanters, or Roman Catholics, 
We shall give the leading passages of this im- 
portant Conservative state paper. 

‘* And I also inform all you Europeans, that whilst 
you reside here in my country, you may, among your- 
selves, Observe all the customs (religious observances) of 
your ancestors, and your own customs; and do not en- 
tertain any fears, for I do net change the customs of your 
ancestors, or your customs, for the disposition that you 
have manifested to my country is good ; however, though 
I state that, if the law of my country be violated, the 
party is guilty, whoever he may be; nor is that done in 
this country only, but throughout the world—wherever 
the law of the country is violated, the party is guilty. . 

+ « «» « That which has been established by my 
ancestors 1 cannot permit to be changed: I am neither 
ashamed nor afraid to maintain the customs of my ances. 
tors.” 

The missionaries respectfully remonstrated, 
and entreated that they might be allowed to 
teach their religion, together with the sciences, 
A great kabary was forthwith held, amounting 
to 150,000 persons; and 15,000 troops were 
marched to this Wittengamote, to demonstrate 
that the government would enforce the decrees 
promulgated in a third edict, of which we select 
one choice morsel :— 
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236 ELLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 


“ As to baptism, societies, places of worship distinct 
from the schools, and the observances of the Sabbath, 
how many rulers are there in this land? Is it not I 
alone that rule ? These things are not to be done, they 
are unlawful in my country, saith Ranavalomanjaka ; 
for they are not the customs of our ancestors, and | 
do not change their customs, excepting as to things 
alone which improve my country. Now then, those who 
have observed baptism, entered into society, and formed 
separate houses for prayer (or worship,) I grant ye one 
month, saith Ranavalomanjaka, to confess, (to make self- 
accusation,) and if you come not within that period, but 
wait to be first found out, accused by others, I denounce 
death against such, for I am not a sovereign that deceives, 
and servants are not to be deceived. . . « - ° 8 

“ Remember it is not about that which is sacred in 
heaven and earth, that which is held sacred by the twelve 
sovereigns, and all the sacred idols, that you are now ac- 
cused ; but it is that you are doing what is not the custom 
of our ancestors; that I abhor, saith Ranavalomanjaka,”’ 


The queenwas resolved to beeveryincha queen, 
and, moreover,the supreme head of the church in 
Madagascar. Persecution was now let loose on 
the native Christians; fines were levied ; they 
were obliged to give up public worship; and 
their Bibles and other books were taken from 
them. The far greater number quietly submitted 
to the queen's decree. Yet the conduct of many 
of the new proselytes has received the greatest 
praise from those who witnessed their steadfast- 
ness. Some were tried by the ordeal and mur- 
dered ; none apostatized. The missionaries 
now gradually withdrew from the capital, and 
also the artisans, of whom the principal persons 
have since settled in South Africa; and when 
the last of them took their departure, the pater- 
nal government afforded every facility for their 
journey, as if heartily glad to be rid of them. 
The last of the number, Mr Johns and Mr 
Baker, remained until the summer of 1836, when 
they went to Mauritius, where they have since 
directed their especial attention to the natives of 
Madagascar residing on that island. 

Since the expulsion of the missionaries, little 
is known of the internal condition of the coun- 
try ; but it is believed far from being secure or 
prosperous. The people have been impoverished 
by levies to carry on the various wars in which 
the queen has engaged, and oppressed with a 
military conscription. To avoid those oppres- 
sions, multitudes have fled from the towns and 
villayes, and, settling in the forests, have be- 
come banditti, living by plundering travellers or 
seizing cattle. Nearly two hundred of these 
robbers or guerillas were, in 1835, executed at 
one time in Tananarivo. The success which at 
first attended the queen’s arms has failed ; and in 
the later expeditions, fraud, and the most bar- 
barous cruelty, had takenthe place of the courage 
and good military conduct which made Radama 
victorious over so many of the inferior chiefs. In 
one province, after the people had submitted to 
the queen and given up their arms, ten thousand 
of them were collected in a low, swampy place, 
under the pretence of “ striking the waters,” a 
ceremony employed in taking the oath of allegi- 
ance, and were massacred in cold blood! And no 
sooner was this wholesale butchery effected, than 





all the boys who might soon become capable of | 


carrying arms, were separated from their 

and families, and, if found above a certain he; 
put todeath. The rest of these miserable 
with their cattle and other property, were the 
driven to Imerina as slaves. This is but om 
chapter in the chronicle of the late sanguin, 
wars of the Queen of Madagascar. The chic 
of the southern provinces in 1837, sent an earneg 
application for protection to the British author, 
ties at Mauritius, denying that they had ere 
acknowledged the right of the Hovas to the 
country. 

Cultivation had been neglected while so 
of the people were engaged in military services: 
and, in 1837, a great dearth of rice, the principal 
food of the people, if not an absolute famine 
aggravated the general distress. In 1836, the 
queen sent an embassy to France and England 
In London the embassy was well received ; ba 
nothing important followed, and the governmex 
of Madagascar seem to have been disappointed 
at the result, and to have, from that time, mor 
rigidly than ever declined all foreign interference 
with its internal affairs. 

The present condition of the native Christians 
and their future prospects is extremely interest- 
ing, and calculated to awaken the deepest syn- 
pathy in all Christian nations. In 1837, Mr 
Johns went to Tamatave, and had a meeting 
with some of them, and, although they had, is 
compliance with the royal edict, given up public 
worship, it is said that | 


These native Christians were accustomed to read the 
Scriptures at the hour of midnight in their own houses, 
or other places of concealment, and to meet in smallcos- 
panies for singing and prayer. They were also, at the 
capital, and in some of the provinces, in the habit of 
meeting together on the Sabbath, either in retired plaes 
in the forest, in caverns among the rocks, or on the sum 
mit of a mountain, for the reading of the Scriptures, ant 
social worship. 

Some of the native disciples had assumed the 
duties of spiritual teachers, and the missionaries 
retain the hope that their labours will not bea 
vain, and that a seed of truth has been deposited 
in Madagascar, which will yet flourish and bear 
good and abundant fruit. One female convert 
has already with her blood watered this little 
seed. Upon a Sunday in August 1837, a number 
of Malagasy Christians assembled on a moud- 
tain near the capital, for singing, reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer. They were discov 
and reported to the queen. 

The premises of the suspected parties were searched, 
the purpose of finding ground for accusation against thes, 
and a box of books, viz. copies of the Scriptures, and othe 
Christian publications, that had been given by the @* 
sionaries, being found buried near the house of that «> 
nent Christian woman, Rafaravavy, who had bees pr 
viously accused of reading the Bible, she was &@ 
and imprisoned; her house, her entire property, ™ 
given up to plunder; her person secured, and her 
and feet loaded with heavy iron rings, She was 
in vain during a period of from eight to ten days @ 
duce her to impeach her companions. She remsi 
and perfectly composed ; and was put to death by pe 
ing on the 14th of August 1837. She had said repestell? 
by letter to her friend, Mrs Johns, “ Do not feat on 
account, I am ready to die for Jesus, if such be the o 
of God.” She was most wonderfully su bee 
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of her life. Her age at the time of her 

ast ‘ee eight years. No feature in her Christian 
death was sash ll z “he been more distinctly manifested 
pe dfastness and fidelity even to the death. 

than her of the old people, remarked they had never 
<< stubborn” as Rafaravayy ; for although 
her to pray, she did pray, even when in 

caleger parr nym Christ to the officers and 
‘ llowed her for nearly three-quarters 


— crowd that fo ) ( 
va mile from the place of public condemnation to the 
’ 


of common execution. ; 
This heroic woman had been previously disco- 


vered and threatened. She has left one orphan 
girl. Fifteen more of the converts have, with 
their families, been condemned to irredeemable 
davery, and had their property confiscated ; and, 
bv the latest accounts, the severity shewn to the 
Christians had not been mitigated. Infanticide 
bas, it is said, been revived in the country, 
though we should doubt if that crime had ever 
been wholly discontinued ; but, the slave-trade 
has not been renewed, nor, if the policy of the 
government, which forbids all intercourse with 
foreigners, be maintained, can it be carried on 
save by pirates and banditti about the coast. 

We have hitherto said much more of Ma- 
dagasear than of the history of it. That the 
work was wanted, which skilfully lays open a 
country of great natural capabilities, already in 
an advanced state of civilization, and occupied 
by fve millions of human beings, no one will 
question ; and though it bears occasional marks 
of haste, and want of proper concoction, it must 
he received as a valuable contribution to the 
most important of all knowledge, that of our 
race. A large portion of the materials employed 
vas furnished by the missionaries, for what was 
originally intended to form a “ History of the 
Protestant Mission to Madagascar ;” but the de- 
sgn extended, and other excellent materials 
vere collected by Mr Ellis, besides those ac- 
counts of Rochon and Dury, and of Benyow- 
sky's expedition, and the other works on Mada- 
rascar, with which the public is familiar. Access 
to the voluminous and interesting official jour- 
nals of Mr Hastie was obtained from the Colo- 
nal Secretary. If these journals exactly corre- 
‘yond with the unpublished private diaries of 
Hastie, we are bound to say that, comparatively, 
very slender and imperfect use has been made 
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of them. The latter we have had the pleasure 
of perusing ; and so complete a picture of the 
interior movements of a court, and of a sovereign 
prince, in a certain stage of civilization, , but 
with all the instincts of royalty in full bloom, has, 
we believe, never yet been given to the world. 
These MS. diaries are the faithful transcript of 
the daily transactions of the Resident, and of 
his conversations with Radama. They give, 
besides, a minute account of his many journeys 
with the King, whether warlike expeditions or 
surveys and royal progresses. They are cer- 
tainly elliptical and imperfect, leaving much to 
be guessed from the context ; but they also con- 
tain many minuteand graphic strokes and snatches 
of autobiography, with which Mr Hastie would 
not probably have troubled the Colonial Office. 
On this account we the more regret that Mr Ellis 
does not seem to have perused those papers. As 
a whole, they may not be of equal value, but 
they possess inimitable parts, that would have 
formed most appropriate additions to a history 
of Madagascar, in all its relations, and in its 
most important epoch. 

Let us, however, be grateful for the excellent 
work we have obtained, and to which, in all 
matters under their particular direction, the 
publishers have done ample justice to the author. 
The engravings, if not fine, are true ; and really 
illustrative of manners and usages ; and we have 
a very good map, framed from the late survey of 
the coast, made by Commodore Owen. Mr Free- 
man, one of the missionaries, has given, in an 
appendix, an essay upon the Malagasy language, 
and an outline of its grammatical structure. The 
poetry, and the legends and fables of the natives, 
are illustrated, and the specimen of poetry given 
is certainly not that of a rude or unintellectual 
people. The translator may have adorned it 
somewhat ; but he could not have added the high 
and abstract cast of thought and of contempla- 
tive moralizing. Suitable attention is also paid to 
the geography and natural history of this im- 
portant island—the Great Britain of Africa; 
which, whether for weal or wo, must henceforth 
occupy a more prominent place in the world’s 
annals, 
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(From the Danish of Jetsmark.) 


BY DAVID VEDDER. 
“ Duftende Erge sq kornvige vange,” &e. 


Ore valleys and straths are bespangled with daisies, 

We've silver-blue seas and a rich wooded strand ; 
Our maids are like graces, 

, With sweet smiling faces— 

, these are the riches and joys of our land! 


sr sailors have furrowed each field of the ocean, 
To circle the globe they have gallantly striven ; 
Var corn-fields up-heaving, 
Are gloriously waving, 
Aad glowing like gold with the bounties of heaven. 


Pe raves of our heroes who battled for freedom, 
hallowed for aye in each green Danish dell ; 


W e’ve planted the pines, 
To bloom o’er the shrines 
Where patriots conquered and Tyranny fell. 


Mighty our monarchs, with sword and with sceptre, 
And stalwart the lances they had at command ; 
The skalds poured in rhyme 
Inspirations sublime ; 
And Fame built her fane in our dear Danish land ! 
Deep-rooted and strong is the fair tree of Freedom ; 
It flourishes *neath our cold northern sky ; 
Whilst giory and honour 
Await on oar banner ; 








And Tyranny quails at our fierce battle-cry ! 
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NOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


NO. I.—A VISIT TO THE WHITWORTH DOCTORS. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Tur pfoverbial credulity of John Bull is in ; der, and persuades himself, that his potion ; 


nothing more miraculous than in the avidity with | 


which he runs after quacks, and in the enormous 
deluge of their lethal, but legalized trash, which 
he pours into his stomach. To look at the por- 
traits of honest John, one would not suspect, for 
a moment, that that “fair, round paunch” was 
with aught but “ good capon lined,’ except the 
ancient and honourable staple of his table, roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, standing side by side 
with his cool tankard of ‘ jolly good ale and old.” 
Lord, what a mistake! It is a notorious fact, 
that John drinks physic, and physic of the worst 
kind, with greater eagerness than he does stout 
October ; and that fair rotundity of corporation, 
and eiephantine massiveness of legs, with which 
he is represented, may be more than suspected 
to be half drouthy dropsy and cumbrous disease. 
It would be a patriotic action for some one to 
obtain from the Stamp Office the amount of money 
annually paid for stamps on quack medicines, and 
thereupon calculate, as might readily be done, 
the sum spent every year, in this enlightened 
empire, on the vilest and most deleterious mass 
of death, in the shape of pill and potion, that ever 
was put together by impudence and conscienceless 
cupidity, and distributed, by the aid of patents, 
and the public and the private press,” through 
everv channel of the community. The sum 
would be found to be enormous and startling be- 
yond conception, I wonder the advocates of 
the Temperance Society have not opened upon 
this scent. I would wish most earnestly to put 
them upon it. They have descanted on the gin- 
palaces and the distribution of liquid fire amongst 
the poor, to good purpose ; but are they not aware 
that an immense quantity of gin circulates under 
the disguise of quack nostrums, amongst the 
poorest of the poor? Do they not know that 
these have purposely all the allurements and all 
the effect of drams—the momentary stimulus— 
the sense of warmth and comfort—and then the 
sinking, sickening feeling, and the greedy, raven- 
ous craving and inward cry of * More! give me 
more!" ‘They have all this; with the far worse 
pretence and delusion of cherishing and curing, 
while they are killing. The tippler of gin—the 
squalid haunter of the zgin-palace—does not pre- 
tend to believe, and the heartless vender of the 
destroying-fire-water does not pretend to tell 
him, that it does him any good. The wretch goes 
to his ruin and his grave with his eyes open. He 
knows that his daily, and, if he can get it, hourly 
dram is, to use his own language, “‘ eating his 
inside out ;"” but the poor tippler of quack phy- 
sic is persuaded by the daring puffs of the ven- 
~ © Printed bifls, containing puffs of quack medicines, 
are sent Out by the wholesale patent-medicine houses to 
their customers, druggists, stationers, &c., by thousands, 


gratis, which serve to wrap bottles and small parcels, 
and thus get distributed into families. 
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putting him a new one in. The thing is, mins 
you, not a thing of odium and reprobation, , 
thing denounced and warned against, but jt , 
licensed and legalized by the government, |, 
has the stamp of its sanction, approval, and a. 
thority. ‘*‘ What!” says the poor but credulo 
man, “ will you tell me that our great and learn 
legislators would stamp and recommend thy 
medicine if it were not good? And will vou per. 
suade me that our patriotic proprietors of new. 
papers, who are every day crying for right ané 
justice to the poor man, would fill their papers 
with advertisements and praises of those med. 
cines, if they were not wholesome ?” 
“ Patents must be bought; 

Venders and puffers for the poison sought ; 
And then, in many a paper, through the year, 
Must cures and cases, oaths and proofs, appear : 
Men snatched from graves as they were dropping in, 
Their lungs coughed up, their bones pierced through their 

skin; 
Their liver all one schirrus, and the frame 
Poisoned with evils which they dare not name; 
Men who spent all upon physicians’ fees, 
Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease— 
All now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as bees!” 

I again earnestly call upon the influential 
members of Temperance Societies, and, indeed, 
upon all friends of humanity, to turn their at. 
tention to this subject. I would advise them t 
read the seventh Letter of Crabbe’s “‘ Borough, 
from which the preceding lines are taken, fors 
fuller and more aécurate exposé of the quack. 
murder system than can be given here. Ther 
will there find what they will soon find confirmed 
in real life, if they will take the trouble to look 
into it—that, as to quacks— 

‘No class escapes them: from the poor man’s pay 

The nostrum takes no trifling part away. 

See those square patent bottles from the shop, 

Now decoration to the cupboard's top! - 

And there a favourite hoard you'll find within, 

Companions meet ! the julep and the gin.” 

A whole volume could not describe more com- 
pletely the character and the career of the regu- 
lar quack, than Crabbe has done it already. 
That character and career were drawn from the 
life, and Neddy may stand an everlasting type 
of his class. The lad, who was the zany of the 
school, happening to find in an old book the 
name of oxymel of squills, thereupon turned 


_ quack doctor, and succeeded. 
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“ Now all the profit fell to Ned's control, 

And pride and avarice quarrelled for his soul. 

When mighty profits by the trade were made 

Pride built a palace, avarice groaned, and paid; 

Pride placed the signs of grandeur all about, =. 

And avarice barred his friends and children out. 

Who could not point out at least half-a-doz® 

of these Neddies? In my own experience, | 
could point to several who are now living ® 
their palaces, while their puffs, with wood-cats 
at their heads, are going through every Be*® 
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in the kingdom, in order to extinguish 
shat little health remains In the squalid huts 
of the mechanics of crowded towns. It is true 
what the mischief is not confined to the poor ; 
ueivelltt all ranks; and the silly rich have 
phn no little to strengthen this destructive in- 
ftuation of the lower orders, by their pompous 
tronage of their St John Longs, animal mag- 
netizers, et hoc genus omne. But for the aris- 
tocracy of fools I feel comparatively little 
compassion. It is one thing to kill oneself half 
py luxurions indulgence, and then the other half 
by an absurd credulity, from which station, 
eixeation, means of better information, better 
sivice, and better aid, ought to have been suffi- 
cient safeguards—to do this on a silken sofa, 
«ith our feet on Turkey carpets, and a table 
hefore us with every delicacy of the season upon 
it, and so to put ourselves out of a world where 
weare of no real use; and another, and much 
more deplorable one, forthe poor man, worn with 
excessive labour and despair, to be lured to his 
death in the hope of recovering his vigour, and 
that on his straw mattrass, on his cold brick 
door, with squalor and wretchedness surrounding 
him, in the shape of broken windows, fireless 
grate, empty pantry, and a wife and children 
who are deplorable objects of misery now, but 
who on his death, see before them only separa- 
tion and unknown hardships in Union Prisons, 
and under severe taskmasters. 

If any one think this a fanciful picture, I do 
not ask him to believe it, or to believe anybody 
that he may meet, and who may tell. him that it 
is true; but I ask him, if he lives in a manufac- 
turing town, to take a few turns in its alleys and 
alley-courts; and I tell him, and all whom it 
concerns, (and whom does it not concern, if we 
are not a little behind the generous heathen who 
said, ““ Homo sum,” &e., “1 am a man, and I 
tink nothing indifferent which affects hu- 
manity?’ )—I tell them these few following facts 
‘rem a dozen years of professional experience. 
The quantity of quack medicines consumed by 
the poor is not merely enormous, but has been 
steadily increasing for the last ten years. For 
this there are two causes—one is the increased 
facility for advertisements by the multiplication 
of advertising papers, and by the reduction of 
the stamp-duty on advertisements: but the great 
and frightful cause is the increase of distress 
amongst the working population. This is one 
of the many horrible ramifications of the Corn- 
and-Cattle monopoly, which, while it has 
restricted commerce, and thus reduced me- 
chanics’ wages on the one hand, has, on the 
other, carefully hedged out, not only corn under 
* certain price, but every species of fresh meat 
“t any price, and thereby driven the poor, not 
only to overwork themselves, but to seek to 
aatialy themselves by the most wretched and 
‘sease-inducing food ; and, even these failing 
* quantity, to seek to deaden their natural 
*ppetite by gin, tobacco, opium, and quack 
‘Pirits, under the delightful names of Cordial, 

of Gilead, Balm of Rakassiir, and all kinds 
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of nectars and nepenthes. I have contemplated 
with horror the rapid increase of the consump- 
tion of opium, and its spirituous tincture, lau- 
danum, within the last ten years. ‘The ravenous 
fierceness with which opium-eaters enter the 
druggists’ shops, when want of money has kept 
them from their dose beyond their accustomed 
time of using it, and the trembling impatience 
with which they watch the weighing of the drug, 
(every moment appearing to them an age,) and 
the avidity with which they will seize and tear 
off their wonted dose, and swallow it—are fright- 
ful to be seen ; yet must have been seen by many 
on such occasions, The extent to which this 
drug is administered by poor women to their 
children, too, is another crying evil, of which 
the humane public has little notion; and it is 
one for which there never will be found any 
remedy but tlie abolition of the abominable 
restrictions on the importation of food. The 
wretched mother, while her husband is thunder- 
ing away in his loom, for sixteen hours a-day, 
and her older children are gone out to the fac- 
tory, or elsewhere, to help to increase the scant 
family revenue, which, altogether, does net reach 
the point of sufficiency, and with, perhaps, two 
or three little half-clad and half-starved brats 
about her, has also one inthecradle. She has no 
snug nursery—she has no nurse—she cannot 
afford even to keep at home an elder daughter 
for that purpose; but, on the contrary, she has 
to cook the family food, such as it is, to wash 
and mend the family clothes ; and, very probably, 
besides this, to take in washing or other work. 
While she is busy at the wash-tub, the child 
wakes and cries. Whatshall shedo? At night, 
while she and her husband should and must 
sleep, or they cannot go through their daily 
work, the child again wrangles and cries. What 
shall she do? There is nothing for it but to go 
to the druggist’s shop for—A Pexxywortn or 
Pracr ; and what that is, anybody in Lancashire 
can tell you ; and, if you are not in Lancashire, 
I can—it is laudanum, or opium disguised in 
treacle, and termed in other places Godfrey's 
Cordial. It is in vain to remonstrate with the 
poor on this practice—they always ask you what 
they are to do, and think it unanswerable to add 
—<A pen’orth of peace is worth a penny.” 
Thus are the constitutions of the poor sapped 
and stupified even in the cradle, and all the 
wisdom of England cannot point any remedy but 
that of taking off the violent pressure on the 
means of existence ; and, if that will not enable 
the poor of this country to live on bread and 
cheese and honest beef, instead of opium and 
quack medicines, then there will be nothing for 
it but their escaping to those new lands where 
they can. 

In commencing this article, my intention was, 
as may be seen by my title, to have noticed 
merely a set of medical practitioners, who, com- 
pared with those I have alluded to, would be 
libelled by the name of quacks. They are coun- 
try practitioners, who have taken up this pro- 
fession of themselves, and who, however great 
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may have been their ignorance, were honest in 
their endeavours to benefit their patients. Amid 
the mischief which, in some cases, they must 
inevitably do, they, no doubt, did a considerable 
quantity of good. This class of Doctors has 
been put down by the regular medical men, who 
have obtained an Act for the purpose ; and thus 
a very curious class of old English leeches, full 
of original character, has been annihilated, while 
the great evil itself of quackery has been per- 
mitted to go on and prosper on the vitals of the 
poor, under not merely the nose but the sanction 
of Government. 

My readers may possibly some of them cali to 
mind the trial of amanof this class, of the name 
of Warburton, in Staffordshire, some years ago, 
who was prosecuted by the medical men of his 
neighbourhood under the aforesaid act; and 
whose examination caused enormous merriment 
in the court. He professed to practice on the 
principle of the Whitworth Doctors, and, being 
asked in what doses he gave his medicine, whe- 
ther in grains or scruples, replied he had neither 
grains nor scruples, but dealt it out by hand- 
fuls. Sir William Garrow, the judge, asked 
him if he doctored horses, and he replied—“ Yes, 
and humans as well.” The Whitworth Doctors, 
whom Warburton professed to follow, were, 
however, far superior in their knowledge and 
practice to him. They are indeed the most re- 
markable men of the class that ever perhaps 
appeared in England, and have accordingly be- 
come proportionably celebrated. For originality 
and eccentricity of character, there are few of 
those many varieties of singular personages 
with which the lower walks of English life have 
abounded, which may be compared with them. 
As this class of characters is therefore fast 
becoming extinct under the operation of the 
Apothecaries’ Act, and as the descendants of the 
original Whitworth Doctors have been obliged 
to qualify themselves at our regular medical 
schools, it may be interesting to many to have 
on record such particulars of these singular men, 
as a visit tothem twenty years ago, and what 
I have been able to learn of them from other 
sources, have furnished. It must, however, be 
kept in mind that this visit was twenty years 
ayo, and that such matter as floats about in com- 
mon conversation may require some correction. 
But, in the main, I believe the following relation 
will be about as correct as can be obtained. 

Whitworth is a little village of Lancashire, 
about three miles from Rochdale. In this vil- 
lage, I suppose half a century ago or more, 
resided John Taylor, a farrier, and, most likely, 
originally a blacksmith. This man, who pos- 
sessed a strong, rough, but sagacious character, 
was eminently successful in practice upon horses, 
It is probable that, seeing the beneficial result 
of his pharmaceutical and surgical operations 
on horses, like Warburton, he began to imagine 
that they would succeed on ‘humans as well.” 
It is certain, however, that their efficacy was 
tried, and with such consequences that his 
neighbours began to have a great opinion of his 


skill, and not only to put themselves unde his 
hands, but to sound his fame abroad jp 
country. His patients increased to such a 

that “the humans” soon became more nv 

than the brutes. John Taylor did not, on thy 
account, however, despise and abandon 
brutes; on the contrary, he continued to 

tice on “ horses and humans as well” during 
his life ; and it is said that, to the last, he gare 
the preference to, and had the greater pride in, 
the veterinary department of his business, Long 
after his death, it will be seen, as we proceed, 
that stocks for securing horses while any opers. 
tion was performed on them, were standing before 
the door of the house, and may be standing there 
now, for aught I know—but they were, at the time 
of my visit there, not merely standing but in use, 
John Taylor’s fame soon became preeminent for 
the cure of cancers, for setting broken bones, 
and straightening twisted and contracted limbs. 
For these and numberless other causes, people of 
all ranks flocked to him from all parts of Eng. 
land. He seems to have been a curious com. 
pound of rude independence and good nature. 
Whoever went to him, gentle or simple, lord 
or labourer, were treated just in one way. John 
was no respecter of persons, but he seemed to 
have strong feelings of the rights of man, and 
an unbendable sense of justice. It was with 
him, first come first served ; as every one entered 
his dressing-room, or surgery, or call it what 
you will, he took his place, and was attended to 
in his turn, and no sooner. If he came in his 
carriage or on his bare-feet, it was all one—he 
would get no preference, and suffer no neglect. 
If any one, presuming upon his wealth and rank, 
attempted to claim prior attention, he was sure 
to get a rebuff that satisfied him on that head; 
and, if he chose to take affront and go away, 
why, so he might—John Taylor would neither 
seek to conciliate him, nor care about it. 

Dr Radcliffe, of free-spoken notoriety, who told 
William III. that he would not have his two 
legs for his three kingdoms, or Abernethy of 
our day, could not be more rude and uncere- 
monious in their manners than John Taylor. 
He charged all alike, rich and poor ; and such 4 
charge !—hear it, O ye doctors !—eighteenpence 
a-week for medicine and attendance! It was 
plain he did not want to make a fortune; and 
yet, even at this rate, such was the immense 
numbers who flocked to him, he did make a for- 
tune. The rich, it is true, who received benefit 
from him, often made him handsome presents; 
but, if they made these before they left, they g% 
no better attention than they would have done 
without—for it was his principle to do all that 
his art could for every one; and, if the poor 
never paid him, as many never did, he never 
asked them for it ; they staid as long as they 
pleased, and they went when they pleased. They 
had lodgings in the cottages of the village, and 
I believe that it was owing to the need of 

ings th i 
gings that the village itself sprung up. aa 





was a subscription box kept to help 
| the poor as could not support themselves ; and 
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ghen John Taylor heard of any cases of great 
them, he would carry round the 

box himself amongst the more affluent of his 
‘ents, and contribute liberally too. It is no 
yonder that such numbers hastened to the 
Whitworth Doctor. The medical men of the 
neighbourhood, of course, exerted all their in- 
fyence against the spread of John Taylor's 
extraordinary reputation, and carefully trum- 
ted about all the cases in which they could learn 
that he had been unsuccessful ; and, no doubt, 
there were plenty of these, especially as almost 





every patient who went to him had been under | 


the hands of a regular practitioner till his faith 
bad failed; and a great proportion of them were 
such as had been dismissed from hospitals and 


infirmaries as incurable. But John Taylor cared | 
It was his daily de- | 


for none of these things. 
light to deride the skill of the medical men of 
the country ; and, sure enough, he had always 
before him plenty of instances of signal failyres 
ontheir part. “Ay,” he used to say, as he sat 
dressing his patients, and looking round on 
perhaps such a group of cripples and invalids as 
no infirmary in England contained, ‘the doc- 
torscall me a quack, and a horse-doctor ; but who 
have been doctoring you, I wonder? What 
makes all youcome to Whitworth, eh? if you 
have good doctors at home? I should like to 
know that. Can any one tell me that?” And 
then he would laugh, and tell them what had 
passed between himself and some of the neigh- 
bouring doctors. ‘‘ A famous doctor of Man- 
chester,” said he, on one occasion—and naming 
a leading physician— met me the other day as 
I was going along the street. ‘Well, John 
Taylor,’ said he, ‘ you go on killing as usual, I 
suppose. ‘Ay,’ replied I, to humour the man, 
‘but at somewhat a cheaper ratethan thou does.’” 
That John did some signal cures there can be 
no question. It is probable that his clear, strong 
head, and a native turn for surgery, gave a pre- 
cise Knowledge of what his drugs and applica- 
tions could effect, and that his boldness carried 
him through what more scientific hands dared not 
have undertaken. I knew a lady well who had 
been given up by the ablest surgeons of her 
neighbourhood as incurable. Her complaint wasa 
cancer in the breast. ‘Though living a hundred 
miles from Whitworth, she resolved, as a last re- 
source, togoto John Taylor. When John had ex- 
amined the breast, he looked at her, and said— 
“ What art thou come here for, woman ?” 
The lady, who was a woman of a dauntless 
heart, replied, “To be cured, to be sure.” 
“Cured!” said John in a stern voice; “not 
all the doctors in England can cure thee: thou 
may go home again, and dee !” 
’ “Ttell you, John Taylor,” replied the lady, 
[ shall do no such thing. I am come here to 
_ whether you are as much cleverer than other 
r on #s§ you are represented. Try your hand, 
n Taylor,on me. You think I am afraid of 
i hurt, but you are mistaken; I can bear 
“you can inflict ; and I say, try your hand— 
it be kill or cure, I can but die at last.” 
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‘* Thou art a brave lass,” replied John, in evi- 
dent surprise. ‘Then, I will try—and God pro- 
sper us both!” 

The lady remained there six months, and, 
during that period, she suffered as much as it is 
perhaps possible for a human creature to bear ; 
but she came home a sound woman, and lived 
thirty years afterwards. I have often sat, when 
a boy, and heard her tell what passed at Whit- 
worth. DrJohn, as he was called, had then two 
sons, grown up, who assisted him, George and 
James. George was married, and Mrs George 
acted as the compounder of his medicines ; and 
the lady, who seemed herself to catch the spirit 
of the place, used to help her. The principal 


' remedies used were, a diet drink to purify the 


blood ; an active caustic, called by the appro- 
priate name of “ Keen,” with which they eradi- 
cated cancers; a spirituous liniment, called 
“ Whitworth Redbottle ;” a black salve ; a snuff, 
of wondrous virtues, for the head ; and blisters. 
All these, Mrs George and the lady found abun- 
dant occupation in preparing, and in the most 
primitive manner. ‘They used to boil a whole 
kettle of ingredients for the black salve ; then 
mop the floor, and fling the salve out upon it 
while it was wet; after which they cut it into 
portions, and rolled it into little sticks. They 
made diet drinks by gallons; and made pills by 
the thousand. 

Dr John was not only sought by patients 
of high rank at Whitworth, but he was, on 
several occasions, sent for to them to consider- 
able distances. One of these journeys was to 
Cheltenham, to attend a lady of high rank—a 
duchess—where arriving, and finding her sur- 
rounded by a great number of people, he ordered 
all out but the husband and maid ; and, ascer- 
taining that the complaint was an abscess, with 
her permission he opened it, and gave her instant 
relief. This raised such an opinion of his skill, 
that George I1I., who was there with his family, 
afterwards sent for him to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who had a complaint in the head which re- 
sisted all the skill of the royal physicians. John 
Taylor gave the princess some of his famous 
snuff, and eventually relieved her. Of some 
characteristic passages which occurred then, we 
shall speak anon. 

When I visited Whitworth, old John Taylor 
was dead, and his son James, and the two sons of 
George, (then dead, too,) were the doctors. I 
remember James as a stout man, in a blue coat, 
about fifty years of age, having much the appear- 
ance of a respectable farrier. The elder of the 
two nephews appeared a fine active young man 
of three or four-and-twenty ; the other, a youth 
two or three years younger. 

I well remember approaching Whitworth from 
Rochdale. The way lay along a very miry, wind- 
ing road, which it would not have been easy to 
traverse on foot but for a raised footpath with 
one single row of flag-stones. The country 
round was of the wildest description ; desolate 
moors and moorland hills, with scattered fields 








of the most neglected aspect, with banks with a 
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flag-stone here and there raised on the top of 
them, and a few bramble-bushes for fences. | 
Winding round a brown moorland hill, I came 
to a sort of opening in the side of it, up which 


continued the causeway of single flag-stones, In. 


this cove or opening of the hill, I found the | 
villare—a group of grey-stone houses, above | 
which swelled away a great heathy hill, almost — 


deserving the name of mountain, and, as I soon 
learned, called “ Brown-Wardle.” 


the village, were just coming away from the 
dressing-room ; and never did I see such a sight 
on any other occasion. It appeared to me ‘that 
the allegory of the “ Mountain of Miseries” was 
here become a reality, and was pouring out all 
its evils in a bodily and human shape. <A crew 
of the poorest and most emaciated creatures 
came hobbling along, some on crutches, and some 
on sticks, with shrunken forms and ghostly coun- 
tenances, bearing in them all the signs of phy- 
sical suffering. 


them were clad in that coarse grey cloth in 
which the parish authorities now generally array 
paupers, 
of poor cottages, such as the houses of Lanca- 
shire weavers generally are, and the inhabitants 
living chiefly on dry oat-cake, milk, and pota- 
Such a thing as fresh meat, we were told, 
was rarely seen there, except at the doctor's 
and the inn, or in lodging-houses where patients 
of some property were. The only barber in the 
village was a woman. 
a tolerably good village public-house ; and, more 
luckily still, we found two or three highly-re- 
spectable and intelligent people staying in it; 
part of whom were patients, and one a wealthy 
old gentleman of Leeds, who was in the habit of 
coming and spending some weeks there annually, 
from the grateful pleasure of having been there 
cured of a most formidable disease, which had 
baffled the most able surgeons of his own town. 
The inn was at the top of the glen, close under 


toes, 


The poor 
patients, such as lodged beyond the precincts of 


Luckily we fuund theinn | 


What rendered their wretched | 
aspect still more wretched was, that most of 


| 
| 


We found the village an assemblage | 


} 


| 





j 
j 


the foot of Brown-Wardle ; the doctor’s house | 


on the same side of the village, but lower down. 
Having established ourselves in our quarters, 
we soon issued forth to reconnoitre the place 
and see the Doctors. Of all the “ Nooks of the 
World,” never was I in such a nook asthis. All 
about the village were wretched invalids walk- 
ing, some with patched faces, some with an arm 
or a leg bound fast to a board—I suppose, in 
order to straighten them; some with splints on 
their arms, shewing that they had been broken; 








than that without presented itself. In the yw. 
lage there were, at that time, more than a bys, 
dred patients. In this room there were at least 
fifty, waiting to be dressed or examined, 

were all arranged in a row round the room, anj 
in one corner sat James Taylor, with his Surgical 


_apparatus—such apparatus as, I suppose, 9, 


never seen in any other surgery. It was, jp 
plain truth, the old shoeing-box of the black. 
smith—such as, I presume, most of my reader 
have seen ; an oblong, shallow box, with an ipo, 
handle, in the shape of a bow, rising over the 
middle of it, to carry it by—the very box, ny 
doubt, which had served on many an occasigy 
of shoeing a horse before doctoring became Joby 
Taylor's trade. In this box were a few bottle 
and pots of their invariable remedies—“ keep,” 
green salve, red-bottle, some blisters and plaig. 
ters ready spread, a large wooden skewer or two, 
and some hurds. The patients came in succes 
sion before the Doctor, and he rapidly examined 
and dismissed them. Some he sent to Mr 
George for medicaments ; to others he handed 
out a plaister or quantity of head-snuff; others 
came with a blister ready risen ; on seeing which 
he took a skewer, wrapped some hurds round it, 
and with that desperate weapon flirted the blis. 
ter straight off at once, gave the raw place a good 
rubbing with the hurds, and, handing the writh- 
ing patient a plaister, told him to go and put 
that on, and come again in the afternoon, whenthe 
same process would be repeated. Some were 
dressed with the “ keen,” who, in the agony ofit, 
darted out of the place full speed ; and some 
with rheumatic contractions in the arms or hands 
were sent to rub the hand-rail of the stairs for 
half an hour. The whole scene was most singu- 
lar ; but nothing was so remarkable as the stoical 
endurance of pain by the patients. I suppose it 
was seeing how lightly pain was treated by the 
Doctor, that every one felt himself bound, before 
s0 many witnesses, to betray no effeminacy ; but 
certainly endurance which, under ordinary cit- 
cumstances never would have been dreamed of, 
there was general. That very morning I saws 
stout blacksmith present himself. His arm had 
been broken, and had been set crookedly by his 
surgeon, James Taylor told him to sit down in 
a chair in the centre of the room, ard, signing 4 
strong man to go behind and put his arms round 


the patient, and hold him fast in the chair, he 


ordered another man to take him by the b 

and pull out the ailing arm with all his might 
He then laid his hand on the ill-set fracture, and, 
with a sudden pressure, crack went the bone; 


others moving slowly along like spectres, in the | splints were at hand, and it was set again in 4 


lowest state of physical exhaustion ; and others 
inwardly groaning as they passed, evidently from 
the torture they were undergoing from the keen. 
Dante might have there learned new forms of 
torture for his “ Inferno.” The Doctors’ house 
was sufficiently pointed out by its larger size, 
and by the wooden machine standing in the 
street before it, for fixing immovably horse- 
patients when under their hands. On entering 


the dressing-room, a scene still more singular | 





space of time that appeared but as a moment 
There, thought I, that man has had enough for 
one day ; yet in the afternoon I met this black 
smith walking about the village with his arm # 
a sling, and quietly whistling, as if at perfect 
ease. 

The young George was the one who took the 
department of bone-setting, and he went 
round the country, often to very great distance’ 
for that purpose, He had a capital horse, and 
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rode anywhere to set a bone, at the simple charge 
of one ‘shilling a-mile, operation included ! A 

ntleman who had been there some time, told 
me that he saw this George have the arm of a 
song man strapped to the iron palisades on the 
varden wall, and two strong fellows pulling at 
tbe man, while he himself took a run-jump, and 
struck the man on the arm, in order to break 
again an ill-set fracture, which was, however, 
... frmly knit to give way to any gentle means; 
al that, fearful as the operation appeared, the 
man's arm was soon reset and did well. 

To complete the picture of this singular place, 
we must see, while these things are going on, 
numbers of patients walking about, having all 
the appearance of violent colds in their heads, 
the efect of taking the head-snuff ; now and 
then a horse coming up to be doctored, which 
the Doctor would walk out to, leaving all his “ hu- 
mans’ to wait his return within. The younger 
James, however, appeared, whilst I was there, to 
take the horse department. 
horse to be put in the stocks one morning, with 
his head fixed fast aloft, and, coming out of the 
house with a red-hot iron, he bored, very deli- 
berately, five or six holes with it under the 
borse’s jaws, and as coolly then said— 


I saw him order a 
_the inn, it was not worth coming all the rest of 
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worth. He drove up to the inn in his carriage, 
and with a very splendid equipage. He soan 
sent down a very smart and powdered servant, 
requesting John Taylor to wait on him, “Wait 
on him!—-wait on him!’ exclaimed John, in 
apparent astonishment. ‘ Tell the man I wait 
on nobody—those who come here must wait on 
me. lf he wants me, he must come to the dress- 
ing-room like the rest, and take his turn.” 
This answer was so offensive that the gentle- 
man, though suffering excruciating pain froma 
complaint pronounced by his own medical men 
to be hopeless, was, like Naaman, when the 
prophet told him to go and dip in Jordan, se 
indignant that he ordered his carriage out, and 
told the coachman to drive home again. His 


servants, however, prevailed on him, as it was of 


so much consequence to himself, to humour this 
Lancashire bear, as they called him. He did so, 


_ and when he entered the dressing-room—‘* Thou 





“Take him away, and keep him from any | 
other horses ; the disease is contagious, and he'll | 


never be any better.” 


“Tf he will never be any better,” I asked, | 


“why put the poor creature to that torment ?” 
“Ah,” said James, “ but how did I know that 

tll I had tried how far the disease was gone °” 
This James might often be seen walking about 


| told her to try to walk. 


vefore the house, with an old hat slung before | 


him by acord over his shoulders. In this hat he 
hada large lump of some compound, which he 
vorked into pills as he went about. The hat 
vas fairly saturated through and through with 
the drug, and appeared to have been used for 
that purpose for years. 


lazy dog,” said Dr John, “ what hast thou come 
here for? If itis not worth thy coming from 


the way, I think.” The gentleman smothered 
his indignation, and John eventually seat him 
home a sound man, 

At another time, a nobleman brought his lady 
to Whitworth. She could not walk, and was 
carried into the private dressing-room. John 
inquired what was the matter, and was told that 
she had been startled by a sudden fright ; had 
fallen; and from that time had never been able 
to put one foot to the ground. John Taylor 
The lady, smiling, an- 
swered, that if she could have walked she need 
not have come to him. Nothing would satisfy 
John, however, but that she must try to walk. 


So, being raised up by her husband, and leaning 


on him, she made the attempt. As she stood in 


great pain, John went behind her, and gave her 


When he had made a | 


s 25 . 45) = : ° | 
t-full of pills, he went and turned them intoa 


wx, took another lump of compound, and again 
commenced his walk and his pill-making. 

lhese curious, primitive people, by this time 
rere become very wealthy. The place, and a 
great deal of land round it, belonged to them. 


they kept a pack of hounds, and were very | 


‘ond of hunting; and often would the Doctor 
eave the dressing-room without a word, mount 
his horse, and be off after the hounds before the 
patients were aware of his intentions, No doubt, 
it must have been a great relief to him, to get 
st of the fetid air, and from amongst the mise- 
a dressing-room, and enjoy the freshness 
, © Moors and the excitement of the chase ; 
‘“t, Callous as the Doctors seemed outwardly, 
and blunt in their behaviour, there was no 


as h 


; © dressed his patients, endeavouring to amuse 


ee all the local stories he could recollect. 
7 .. ten entertained them too with anecdotes 

‘isfather, Dr John; of which we may give 
2 instance or two. 


A gentleman of great wealth came to Whit- 


Wan 4 ° ° m4 
ant of humanity in them. James used to sit | 


| 





a sudden push with his knee. The lady gave a 
scream, and a start, and fell into her husband's 
arms. The nobleman, very indignant at the 
insult he supposed put upon his wife, asked 
the Doctor very fiercely what he meant. ‘‘Why,” 
said John, ‘‘1 mean to see what good that has 
done her. Let her try to walk again now.” 
The nobleman was very angry, and the lady 
very much alarmed and agitated; and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the Doctor could 
get them to listen any fartherto him. “ Why, 
if you are fools, ye are fools,” sald John. “Let 
the woman, | say, try to walk again.” They 
were at length prevailed on to consent, when, 
to the astonishment of the lady, she found the 
power of her limb in a great measure restored, 
and was able to get across the room, leaning 
on her husband. ‘The nobleman was now as 
full of amazement as he was before of wrath. 
‘‘In the name of wonder,” said he, ‘“ how came 
you to hit on that scheme?” “ Why,” replied 
the Doctor, ‘the woman's hip was out. It 
was put out in a fright, you said, and I thought 


a fright was just as likely to jump it in again. 


There it is, you see. She must have it well 


bandaged for a while, then all will be safe. 
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But you may go home to-day if you like.” Of! should be used to meet her wishes, but ¢ be 


course, the joy of both husband and wife was not 
small. The nobleman, in his gratitude, pressed 
upon John a purse of gold; but he refusing 
to take more than his regular fee, the nobleman 
threw the purse on the table and left it. 

James related this story of himself. He was 
in Staffordshire, near Lichfield, and, it becoming 
known, he was sent for to a gentleman who was 
in bed. When he got into his room, he found 
him surrounded with abundance of bottles of 
physic. He immediately rung the bell, and or- 
dered the servants to throw all those into the 
yard; and to get up their master, and let him 
sit down to dinner with him. They all ex- 
claimed, that was impossible, for their master had 
not been out of bed for some months. ‘“ Never 
mind,” said James; “‘ get us some dinner here ; 
and bring your master a glass of brandy and 
water. What he is dying of is want of nourish- 
ment.” With much persuasion the gentleman 
was got up; drank the brandy and water, and 
took some food. Next day, he felt a great deal 
better. James had him down stairs to dinner ; 
and, in a very few days, had him out with him 
on horseback, and after the hounds. 

James used to relate his father’s visit to the 
Royal Family,to prescribe for the Princess Eliza- 
beth, with much gusto. The complaint of the Prin- 
cess was a continued pain and stupor in the head. 
Of course, John Taylor immediately ordered her 
to take his snuff. This snuff is made of the pow- 
dered leaves of the Assarabecca, (Asarum Euro- 
peum,) which has the property of purging the 
head, and of which plenty was grown in the gar- 
den at Whitworth. John, having given his order, 
and delivered the snuff, looked about him, and, 
seeing the Princesses all there, he clapped the 
Queen familiarly on the back, and said— Well, 
thou art a farrently woman* to be the mother of 
such a set of straight-backed lasses.” 

Charlotte took this unusual familiarity with a 
very good grace, smiling, and replying—* Yes, 
Mr Taylor, and I was once as straight-backed a 
lass as any of them.” 

John had not, however, retired from the pre- 
sence of royalty very long, when he was sent for 
again in great haste. ‘“ Well, and what is the 
matter now ?” asked he, on entering. 

“ Oh! the Princess is taken with such a con- 
tinual sneezing, that we are quite alarmed.” 

‘Is that all?” said John; “then let the girl 
sneeze ; that is the very thing that will do her 
good.” 

John is said to have had the honour of com- 
pletely relieving the Princess of her complaint. 
We must, however, give one more characteristic 
anecdote of him before we withdraw him from 
court. One morning, as he sate chatting with 

the Queen and Princesses, a draper's man brought 
in, by order, a number of pieces of Irish linen for 
the Queen's inspection. On looking it over, none 
was found to be so fine as was desired. The man 
was ordered to bring some much finer. He, of 
course, assured her Majesty that every effort 








was doubtful whether any finer really mb 
‘© Oh, dear, yes!” exclaimed both Queen ax 
Princesses, ‘‘ much finer than this, we arg eg. 
fident.” | 

The man bowed and retired. When he vp 
gone, John Taylor, who sate closely obsery, 
all that passed, said—‘* Now, do you expect thy 
man will bring you any finer?” 

«Oh! certainly !” 

« Well,” said John, “ I don't.” 

«“ You don’t? Why, Mr Taylor, what make 
you think so ?” 

« Because,” replied John, “I don’t belien 
there ever was finer made than one piece amongg 
these. But I can tell you what the mar wil! & 
He'll go home and rest a while, and then he wf 
come back with the finest piece of cloth, and puta 
good deal higher price upon it, and then it wil] dg” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Queen Charlotte, “Jag 
a better judge of linen than you give me ered 
for, Mr Taylor. Besides, the man dare not & 
such a thing—he would at once lose our patros. 
age—he dare not do such a thing.” 

«* Well,” said John, “ we shall see.” 

«‘ Well, now,” said the Queen, “ we will see, 
You shall remain here till the man return, ané 
be convinced.” 

He did so. The man, after a while, came back 
with a single piece. He assured her Majesty 
that they had sent all over the city, and had had 
the good fortune to discover this piece—certainly 
the most extraordinarily fine piece of linen which 
he had ever beheld. The Queen and Princesses, 
on examining it, at ence joined in expressions of 
admiration of it. “ That was fine, indeed! That 
was much superior to the finest of the former 
pieces !” 

As soon as the man had withdrawn—“ There” 
said the Queen, turning triumphantly to Jots 
Taylor, “ what do you think now, Mr Taylor’ 
You will admit, I think, that you were mis 
taken.” 

‘“‘ That may soon be settled,” said John, “If 
that be the fine piece which the man had here 
before, there is the mark of my thumb on it; 
for I never saw finer linen than that in my life, 
and, expecting what the man must do, I privately 
wet my thumb, and rubbed it in the chimney, 
before I took hold of the piece.” 

There was an instant eager examination of 
the piece, and there, sure enough, was Joha 
Taylor's mark. 

The country people in the neighbourhood had 
such an opinion of Dr John’s ability, that they 
believed nothing was too difficult for him. James 
often told this story. A country fellow one da 
appeared before the house with a couple 
wretched old horses, and asked to speak with the 
Doctor. John Taylor went out to him; and, @ 
seeing the man’s cattle, supposed he was come 
to sellthem for the hounds. What then ¥# 
his surprise when the fellow gravely told 
that he got his living by carting coals with 
two horses; that they were now nearly worn ous ; 





* Good-looking, 


and that he was too poor to buy fresh ones; 
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he would be much obliged if he would take them, 


make him one preatiy good ‘un out of them. | 


he could not do that, he was a ruined man. 

«One preatty good ‘un !” said John, looking very 

- lv at the horses; ‘‘ why, fellow, what preatty 

“uncon be made out of two such bare-boned 
old dog-tits as those, thinkest thou? But, how- 
ever, take them and turn them into the close by 
the barn there, and come again in a fortnight. 
| must try what [ can do for thee.” 

With many thanks, the mar made his bow, and 
took his leave. Duly at the end of the fort- 
night, to the day, the man appeared, and asked 
the Doctor if he had done the job for him. John 
Taylor called a man, and told him to go and 
bring the horse that he made the other day. 
Accordingly, the horse was brought from the 
neighbouring croft, and the fellow, looking him 


all over with the air of a judge, declared that | 


the horse was certainly better than both of the 
old’uns put together ; ‘ but,” said he, “ Doctor, 
you've made one mistake, and a great ‘un.” 

‘ « What's that ?” asked the Doctor. 

“Why,” said the fellow, “it is a wall-eyed- 
‘un; and, of all things, I canna abide a wall- 
eyed “un.” 

“Get away, thou fool !” said Dr John, “ thou 
should ha’ told me that before. It can’t be al- 
tered now.” So the man, walked his beast off 
the ground, never for a moment doubting but it 
was compounded of the two old ones. or thinking 
it at all wonderful that Dr John had done such 
athing. The Doctor had plenty of horses on the 
moor, reserved for his hounds ; and out of these 
he had picked the best. 

One of the peculiar features of the place was 
in the strange things which wealthy people, who 
had received benefits from the Doctors, had sent 
them as presents—gewgaws, and things the 
most unlikely to be valued by such men, and 
thich shewed more gratitude than judgment in 
thesenders. I was astonished one day to find, in 
é house-trough, in a lane, a quantity of fine gold 
ish, On asking the Doctor why they were put 
there, he replied—* Some silly people had sent 
them, and he did not know what to do with them. 
He thought they were as well there as anywhere.” 
Another present, of silver-pheasant fowls, found 
a better reception. George had them up at a 
arn above the village, and touk great delight in 
them ; and truly they were a most splendid flock 
of fowls indeed. 

But we must draw to a close. Great changes 
me hasmade amongst the Whitworth Doctors, as 
ss amongst other people, since that day. 
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| Old John had a sister married to a great manufac- 
turer, of the name of Madon, at Bacup. A friend 
of mine once went with James there, to see his 
_ sister, and met with a most hospitable reception. 
| He there saw an old woman of 105 years of age. 
| She had lived in the Madon family 90 years, and 
| nursed four generations of them. She had then 
'a young child in her arms, and related to my 
| friend the history of the family into which she had 
| entered at the age of 15. Her wages were then 

sixpence a-week, which were afterwards raised 
| to one penny a-day. She appeared at this ad- 
vanced time of life still very cheerful, being al- 
lowed to do just as much or as little as she 
pleased, but still attending to the nursery, and 
retaining it as her peculiar task to clean an old- 
| fashioned grate which no one else could keep 
| bright enough for her. She had a daughter of 
her own, about 70, whom she jocularly called the 
old woman. 

But not only has time swept away this patri- 
archal old nurse, but Dr John, and Dr James, 
and Mrs George, and one of the younger ones 
too. I have heard something of the two young 
men going out shooting, and one accidentally 
shooting the other; of the younger branches 
going to study and taking their medical degrees 
at the University ; that one or more still remains 
at Whitworth ; one practises largely, much in 
the old style, at Oldfield Lane, Manchester ; and 
one is settled at Todmorden, The newspapers, 
in giving an account of the riots at Todmorden 
the other day, stated that the house of James 
Taylor, Esq.,a magistrate, and one of the family 
of the famous Whitworth Doctors, had been en- 
tered by the rioters, and his family paintings cut 
to pieces. Can this be the James of the days of 
my visit to Whitworth—the slim youth of the 
old pill-manufacturing hat? If so, it is proba- 
ble that the portraits of Drs John, and James, 
and George, of Mrs George, and all the famous 
Whitworth Doctors, are gone to destruction, be- 
yond the art of their successors, or all the powers 
of “keen,” red-bottle, or black-plaster, to restore 
them. The rascally rogues of Todmorden rioters! 
A cotton-mill might have been rebuilt ; but who 
shall return to the world the likeness of honest 
John Taylor, who made nobles come to him as 
common men; who clapped the Queen of Eng- 
land on the back; and made, for a believing 
countryman, one “ preatty” good horse of two bad 
ones? The loss is irreparable ; and, perhaps, 
even this slight reminiscence may be the most 
palpable record of him remaining. 
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Float over us with joy upon their wings 
Calm as the light which in the summer sky 
The placid moon doth round about her cast , 
Pure as the thoughts which glisten in the eye 
| And speak in smiles of artless infancy, 

Is the remembrance of a former joy, 
Streaming in shapes of beauty oer the past. 
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LAKE REMINISCENCES, FROM 1807 TO 1830. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM.EATER. 


NO. HI.—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH—Continued. 


It was at Alfoxton that Miss Mary Hutchinson | admonished under circumstances that shoal 


visited her cousins the Wordsworths ; and there, | 


or previously, in the north of England, at Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees and Darlington, that the attach- 
ment began between Miss Hutchinson and Words- 


| 
i 
' 
| 


worth, which terminated in their marriage about | 
the beginuing of the present century. The mar- | 


riage took place in the north ; somewhere, | be- 


lieve, in Yorkshire; and, immediately after the | 


ceremony, Wordsworth brought his bride to 
Grasmere ; in which most lovely of English val- 
leys he had previously obtained, upon a lease of 
seven or eight years, the cottage in which I found 
him living at my first visit to him in November 
1807. | have heard that there was a paragraph 
inserted on this occasion in the Morning Post 
or Courier—and I have an indistinct remem- 
brance of having once seen it myself—which de- 


scribed this event of the poet’s marriage in the | 
most ludicrous terms of silly pastoral sentiment- | 


ality; the cottage being described as “ the abode 
of content and all the virtues,” the vale itself in 
the same puerile slang, and the whole event in a 
style of allegorical trifling about the muses, &c. 
The masculine and severe taste of Wordsworth 
made him peculiarly open to annoyance from 
such absurd trifling; and, unless his sense of 
the ludicrous overpowered his yraver feelings, 
he must have been much displeased with the 
paragraph. But, after all, 1 have understood 
that the whole affair was an unseasonable jest of 
Coleridge's or Lamb's. 

To us who, in after years, were Wordsworth’'s 
friends, orat least intimateacquaintances—viz., to 
Protessor Wilson and myself—the most interest- 
ing circumstance in this marriage, the one which 
perplexed us exceedingly, was the very possi- 
bility that it should ever have been brought to 
bear. For we could not conceive of Wordsworth 
as submitting his faculties to the humilities and 
devotion of courtship, That self-surrender—that 
prostration of mind, by which a man is too 
happy and proud to express the profundity of his 
service to the woman of his heart—it seemed a 
mere impossibility that ever Wordsworth should 
le brought to feel fora single instant ; and what 
he did not sincerely feel, assuredly he was not 
the person to profess, Ah, happy, happy days! 
—in which, for a young man’s heart that is deep 
and fervid in his affections and passionate in his 
admirations, there is but one presence upon earth, 
one clory, one heaven of hope !—days how fugi- 
tive, how incapable of return, how imperishable 
to the heart of all that a man has lived! Words- 
worth, [take it upon myself to say, had not the 
feelings within him which make this total devo- 
tien to a woman possible. There never lived the 
woman whom he would not have lectured and 


have seemed to require it; nor would he hare 
conversed with her in any mood whatever wy, 
out wearing an air of mild condescension to her 
understanding. To lie at her feet, to make by 
his idol, to worship her very caprices, and y 
adore the most unreasonable of her frowns—they 
things were impossible to Wordsworth; ggg 
being so, never could he, in any emphatic seng 
have been a lover. 

A lover, therefore, in any passionate sense ¢! 
the word, Wordsworth could not have bees 
And, moreover, it is remarkable that a woms 
who could dispense with that sort of homage i: 
her suitor, is not of a nature to inspire sueh , 
passion. That same meekness which reconciles 
her to the tone of superiority and freedom i: 
the manner of her suitor, and which may after. 
wards in a wife become a sweet domestic grace 
strips her of that too charming irritation, capt. 
vating at once and tormenting, which lurks x 
feminine pride. If there be an enchantres: 
spell yet surviving in this age of ours, it is the 
haughty grace of maidenly pride—the womanly 
sense of dignity, even when most in excess, ané 
expressed in the language of scorn—which te. 
tures a man and lacerates his heart, at the sam 
time that it pierces him with admiration, 

“ Oh, what a world of scorn looks beautiful 
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In the repelling glances of her eye! 

And she who spares a man the agitations © 
this thraldom, rebs him no less of its divines 
transports, Wordsworth, however, who neve: 
could have laid aside his own nature sufficienty 
to have played Ais part in such an impassione 
courtship, by suiting himself to this high sexs 
pride withthe humility of a lover—and, perhaps. 
quite as little have enjoyed the spectacle of euct 
a pride, or have viewed it in any degree a © 
uttraction—it would to him) have been a pet 
vexation, Looking down even upon the lady & 
his heart, as upon the rest of ‘the world, free 
the eminence of his own intellectual superiont 
—viewing her, in fact, as a child—he would * 
much more disposed to regard any airs of fe 
inine disdain she might assume, as the * 
pertinence of girlish levity, than as the capriee # 
womanly pride. He would not, indeed, like Pe 


_truchio, have hinted a possibility that he migt! 


be provoked to box her ears—for any mode @ 
unmanly roughness would have seemed abom™ 
able to his nature, with the meanest of hers: 
but much I fear that, in any case of dispute, 
would have called even his mistress, “ 
child!” and perhaps even (but this I do nots 
with the same certainty) might have bid her 
hertongue. Think of that, reader, with # 
lovers as I am placing in ideal contrast with thes 
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_image to yourself the haughty beauty, and the 
majestic wrath, never to be propitiated after hear- 
ing such irreverent language—nay, worse than 
reverent language—language implying disen- 
chantment! Yet still, it may be said, can a 
wan forget-—absolutely and in all moments for- 
ret—his intellectual superiority ? You yourself, 
fe example, who write these sketches, did it 
fllow of necessity that the woman you loved 
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should be equal (or seem equal in your own | 


eves) to yourself in intellect? No; far from it. 
1 could not, perhaps, have loved, with a perfect 
love, any woman whom I had felt to be my own 
equal intellectually ; but then I never thought of 
her in that light, or under that relation. When 
the golden gate was opened, when the gate 
moved upon its golden hinges that opened to me 
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by some other fatal event, (for he always pre. 
served a mysterious silence on the subject of 
that ‘‘ Luey,” repeatedly alluded to or apostro. 
phized in his poems, and I have heard, from gos- 
siping people about Hawkshead, some snatches 
of tragical story, which, after all, might be an 
idle semi-fable, improved out of slight mate- 
rials)—let this matter have been as it might 
at all events he made, what for him turns out, a 
happy marriage. Few people have lived on such 
terms of entire harmony and affection as he has 
lived with the woman of his final choice, Indeed, 
the sweetness, almost unexampled, of temper, 
which, in her early and middle years, shed so sunny 
a fadiance over Mrs Wordsworth’s manners, 


| sustained by the happy life she led, the purity 


the paradise Of her society—when her young, | 
melodious langhter sounded in my too agitated | 


ear—did I think of any claims that 7 could have? 
Too happy if I might be permitted to lay all 
things at her feet, all things that I could call my 
own, or ever hope to do so—yes, though it had 
been possible that by power divine [ should possess 
the earth, and the inheritance of the earth— 
“« The sea, and all which they contain.’’® 
What was intellect, what was power, what was 


excess! These things were not of the nature of, 


of her conscience, and the uniformity of her good 
health, made it impossible for anybody to have 
quarreled with Aer; and whatever fits of ill 
temper Wordsworth might have—for, with all his 
philosophy, he had euch fits, though rarely—met. 


with no fuel to support them, except in the 


had no common nature with, did not resemble, | 
gave a trembling movement to her very person 


vere no approximation to, the sweet angelic 
power—power infinite, power deathless, power 
unutterable, which formed her virgin dowry. O 
heart, why art thou disquieted ? Tempestuous, 


empire, if I had happened to possess them all in | her wild eyes, (those ‘ wild eyes,” 


more irritable temperament of his sister. She 
was all fire, and an ardour which, like that of the 
first Lord Shaftesbury, 
« O’er-inform'd its tenement of clay ;” 

and, as this ardour looked out in every gleam of 
so finely 
noticed in the “ Tintern Abbey”) as it spoke in 
every word of her self-baffled utterance, as it 


and demeanour—easily enough it might happen, 


that any apprehension of an unkind word should 


rebellious heart! oh, wherefore art thou still | 


tions that could not be fulfilled, that, being mortal, 
empty thoughts! vanity of vanities! Yet no; 
bot always; for sometimes, after days of in- 
tellectual toil, when half the whole world is 
creaming —I wrap my head in the bed-clothes, 
hich hide even the faintest murmurs yet linger- 
ing from the fretful day— 
“ The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day ;"” 

and then through blinding tears I see again 


that golden gate ; again I stand waiting at the | 
| gathered from domestic or confidential opporta- 


entrance; until dreams come that carry me once 
mere to the Paradise beyond, 


ceive that at some time of his life he was, as 
especially fromthe inimitable stanzas beginning— 
“ When she I lov'd was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June ;” 
see (but less powerfully so, because here 
pe though profound, is less the peculiar 
aaa ed ove) from the impassioned lamenta- 
or “the pretty Barbara,” beginning— 
sant wait that some have died for love; 
wet pe redler amidst unhallow’d ground 
rth,” &e. &c. :— 
ton m4 lover, or (which some of us have some- 
aniis ought) a lover disappointed at some 
period by the death of her he loved, or 


* “ Paradise Regained.” 








| nities. 


If, howe er, no loverina proper csense—though | sionson which, after months’ domestic intercourse 


from many exquisite passages one might con- | with Wordsworth, I first became aware of his 





with her kindle a dispute. It might have 
happened ; and yet, to the great honour of both, 


dreaming of things so long gone by, of expecta- | having such impassioned temperaments, rarely 


it did happen—and this was the more remarkable, 


must, in some point, have a mortal taint! Empty, _as 1 have been assured that both were, in child- 


hood, irritable or even ill-tempered ; and they 
were constantly together; for Miss Wordsworth 
was always ready to walk out—wet or dry, storm 
or sunshine, night or day; whilst Mrs Words. 
worth was completely dedicated to her maternal 
duties, and rarely left the house, unless when the 
weather was tolerable, or, at least, only for short 
rambles. I should not have noticed this trait in 
Wordsworth’s occasional manners, had it been 


But, on the contrary, the first two occa. 


possible ill-humour and peevishness, were #0 
public, that others, and those strangers, must 
have been equally made aware of the scene. 
Having brought down the history of Words 
worth to the time of his marriage, | am reminded 
by that event to mention the singular good for- 
tune, in all points of worldly prosperity, which 
has accompanied him through life. His mar- 
riage—the capital event of life—was fortunate ; 
so were all the minor occasions of a prosperous 
life. He has himself described, in his “ Leech- 
Gatherer,” the fears that, at one time, or at least 
in some occasional moments of his life, haunted 
him, lest at some period or other he might be 
reserved for poverty. ‘Cold, pain, and hunger, 
U2 
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and all fleshly ills,” occurred to his boding ap- 


prehension— 
“ And mighty poets in their misery dead.” 
“ He thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sicepless soul that perished in its pride; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Beside his plough, upoa the mountain side.” 


And, at starting on his career of life, certainly 
no man had plainer reasons for anticipating the 
worst evils that have ever persecuted poets, ex- 
cepting only two reasons which might warrant 
him in hoping better ; and these two were—his 
great prudence, and the temperance of his daily 
life. He could not be betrayed into foolish en- 
gagements ; he could not be betrayed into ex- 
Profusion and extravagance had 
no hold over him, by any one passion or taste. 
He was not luxurious in anything ; was not vain 
or even careful of external appearances—(not at 
least since he had left Cambridge, and visited a 
mighty nation in civil convulsions ;) was not, 
even in the article of books, expensive. Very few 
books sufficed him; he was careless habitually 
of all the current literature, or indeed of any 
literature that could not be considered as en- 
shrining the very ideal, capital, and elementary 
grandeur of the human intellect. It will be seen, 
further on, that, in this extreme limitation of 
his literary sensibilities, he was as much assisted 
by that accident of his own intellectual condi- 
tion, which the Germans of our days have so use- 
fully brought forward to the consciousness, and 
by which so many anomalies of opinion are solved 
—viz., his extreme, intense, unparalleled one- 
(einseitigkeit,) as by any peculiar 
Thousands of books, that 
have given the most genuine and even raptur- 
ous delight to millions of ingenuous minds, for 
Wordsworth were absolutely a dead letter— 


pensive habits. 


sidedness, 
sanity of feeling. 


closed and sealed up from his sensibilities and 


his powers of appreciation, not less than col- 


ours from a blind man’s eye. Even the few 
books which his peculiar mind had made indis- 
pensable to him, were not so in the degree which 
they would have been to a man of more sedent- 
ary habits. He lived in the open air; and the 
enormity of pleasure which both he and his sis- 
ter drew from the common appearances of na- 
ture and their everlasting variety —variety so in- 


finite that, if no one leaf of a tree or shrub, ac- | 


cording to Leibnitz’s principle, ever exactly re- 
sembled another in all its filaments and their 
arrangement, still less did any one day ever re- 
peat another in all its pleasurable elements— 
this pleasure was to him in the stead of many 
libraries— 
“ One impulse, from a vernal wood, 
Could teach him more of May), 


Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


And he, we may be sure, who could draw, 


_ ‘even from the meanest flower that blows, 
Thoughts that de often lie too deep for tears ;”" 


to whom the mere daisy, the pansy, the primrose, 
could furnish pleasures—not the puerile ones 
which his most puerile and worldly insulters 











imagined, but pleasures drawn from depths ¢ 
reverie and meditative tenderness far beyond gj 
power of their heartstoconceive:—thatman 
hardly need any large variety of books. In fae, 
there were only two provinces of literature ig 
which Wordsworth could be looked upon ag wey 
read—Poetry and Ancient History. Nor de] 
believe that he would much have lamented, on bis 
own account, if all books had perished, exee 
ing the entire body of English poetry, and, per. 
haps, “ Plutarch’s* Lives.” 

With these simple or rather austere taste: 
Wordsworth (it might seem) had little reasos 
to fear poverty—certainly not with any mod. 
erate income ; but meantime he had none. Abom 
the time when he left college, 1 have goog 
grounds for believing that his whole reguiar jp. 
come was precisely — 0. Some fragments mus 
have survived from the funds devoted to his edy. 
cation; and with these, no doubt, he supported 
the expenses of his continental tours, and his 
year’s residence in France. But, at length, 
cold, pain, and hunger, and “ all fleshly ills,” mus 
have stared him in the face pretty earnestly, 
And hope of longer evading an unpleasant des. 
tiny of daily toil in some form or other there 
seemed absolutely none. 

“For,” as he himself expostulates with him 
self — 

‘‘ For how can he expect that others should 


Sow for him, build for Aim, and, at his call, 
Love him, who for himself will take no thoughtat all” 


In this dilemma he had all but resolved, as Miss 
Wordsworth once told me, to take pupils; and 
perhaps that, though odious enough, was the sole 
resource he had; fur, with all his immeasurable 
genius, Wordsworth has not, even yet, and from 
long experience, acquired any popular talent of 
writing for the current press ; and, at that period 
of his life, he was gloomily unfitted for bending 
to such ayoke. In this crisis of his fate, possibly 
it might be—a fact which a mere accident once 
caused Miss Wordsworth to mention to me, ins 
whispering tone, and (as if ashamed of it) she 
never recurred to it—that Wordsworth, for once, 
and once only, became a martyr to some nervous 
affection. That raised pity; but I could net 
forbear smiling at the remedy, or palliation, 
which his few friends adopted. Every night 
they played at cards with him, as the best mode 
of beguiling his sense of distress, whatever it 
might be ; cards, which, in any part of the thirty 
and one years since J have known Wordsworth, 
could have had as little power to interest him, 
or to cheat him of sorrow, as marbles or a kite 
(Scotice, a dragon!) However, so it was; for my 
information could not be questioned. 

The crisis, as I have said, had arrived for de- 
termining the future colour of his life. Memer 
able it is, that exactly in those critical momests 
when some decisive step had first become necer 
sary, there happened the first instance of Words 

* I do not mean to insinuate that Wordsworth 
at all in the dark about the inaccuracy and want # 
authentic weight attaching to Plutarch as an hisorias ; 


but his business with Plutarch was not for p 
research : he was satisfied with bis fine moral effect} 
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lack ; and equally memorable that, 
at measured intervals throughout the long 
| of his life since then, a regular succession 
of similar but superior God-sends have fallen in, 
to sustain his expenditure, duly as it grew with 
the growing claims upon his purse. A more 
fortunate man, I believe, does not exist than 
Wordsworth. The aid which now dropped from 
heaven, as it were, to enable him to range at 

vill in paths of his own choosing, and 

“ Finally array 

His temples with the muses’ diadem,” 

came in the shape of a bequest from Raisley 
Calvert, a young man of good family in Cumber- 
land, who died about this time of pulmonary 
consumption. A very remarkable young man he 
must have been, this Raisley Calvert, to have 
discerned, at this early perivd, that future 
superiority ia Wordsworth which so few people 
suspected. He was the brother of a Cumber- 
land gentlemen, whom I have seen; a generous 
man, doubtless; for he made no sort of objec- 
tions (though legally,I have heard, he might) to 
his brother's farewell memorial of regard ; a good 
man to all his dependents, as I have generally 
understood, in the neighbourhood of Windy Brow, 
his mansion, near Keswick; and, as Southey 
always said, (who must know better than I could 
do,) a man of strong natural endowments ; else, 
as his talk was of oxen, I might have made the 
mistake of supposing him to be, in heart and 
soul, what he was in profession—a mere farming 
country gentleman, whose ambition was chiefly 
planted upon turning up mighty turnips. The 
sum lett by Raisley Calvert was £900; and it 
was laid out in an annuity. This was the basis 
of Wordsworth’s prosperity in life; and upon 
this he has built up, by a serious of accessions, 
in which each step, taken separately for itself, 
seems perfectly natural, whilst the total result 
has undoubtedly something wonderful about it, 
the present goodly edifice of his fortunes. Next 
inthe series, came the present Lord Lonsdale’s 
repayment of his predecessor’s debt. Upon that, 
probably, it was that Wordsworth felt himself 
entitled to marry. Then, 1 believe, came some 
fortune with Miss Hutchinson; then—that is, 
‘ourthly—some worthy uncle of the same lady 
Was pleased to betake himself to a better world, 
aa to various nieces, and especially to Mrs 
ordsworth, something or other—I forget what, 
but it was expressed by thousands of pounds. At 
this moment, Wordsworth’s family had begun to 
‘Ncrease ; and the worthy old uncle, like every- 
body else in W ordsworth’s case, (1 wish I could 
— same in my own, ) finding his property 
bie eres: Mice and, as people would tell 
seath 3 yt “4 elt how very indelicate it 
i he 00 for him to stay any longer ; and so 
“hee rs ed. But Wordsworth « family, and 
ptheagy sof that family, still continued to in- 
wha “teres the next person—viz., the fifth— 
nro in the way, and must, therefore, have 
“dered himself rapidly growing into a nuis- 
ae was the Stamp- Distributor for the county 
estmoreland, About March 1814, I think 


worth’s good 
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it was, that his very comfortable situation was 
wanted. Probably it took a month for the news 
to reach him ; because in April, and not before, 
feeling that he had received a proper notice to 
quit, he, good man, this stamp distributer, like 
all the rest, distributed himself and his office 
into two different places—the latter falling, of 
course, into the hands of Wordsworth. 

This office, which it was Wordsworth’s plea- 
sure to speak of as ‘a little one,” yielded, I 
believe, somewhere about £500 a year, Gradu- 
ally, even that, with all former sources of income, 
became insufficient, which ought not to surprise 
anybody ; for a son at Oxford, as a gentleman 
commoner, would spend, at the least, £300 per 
annum ; and there were other children. Still it 
is wrong to say that it had become insufficient ; 
as usual, it had not come to that; but, on the 
first symptoms arising that it soon would come to 
that, somebody, of course, had notice to consider 
himself a sort of nuisance elect—in this case, it 
was the distributor of stamps for the county of 
Cumberland. His district was absurdly large: 
and what so reasonable as that he should submit to 
a Polish partition of his profits—no, not Polish ; 
for, on reflection, such a partition neither was 
nor could be attempted with regard to an 
actual incumbent. But then, since people 
had such consideration for him as not to re- 
model the office so long as he lived, on the other 
hand, the Jeast he could do for “ people” in re- 
turn, so as to shew his sense of this consider- 
ation, was not to trespass on so much goodness 
longer than necessary. Accordingly, here, as in 
all cases before, the Deus ex machind who in- 
variably interfered when any nodus arose in 
W ordsworth’s affairs, such as could be considered 
vindice dignus, caused the distributor to begone 
into a region where no stamps are wanted, 
about the very month, or so, when an addi- 
tional £400 per annum became desirable. 
This, or perhaps more, was understood to have 
been added by the new arrangement, to the 
Westmoreland distributorship : the small towns 
of Keswick and Cockermouth, together with 
the important one of Whitehaven, being severed, 
under this regulation, from their old depend 
ency, or Cumberland, (to which geographically 
they belonged,) and transferred to the small] 
territory of rocky Westmoreland, the sum-total 
of whose ‘nhabitants was, at that time, not 
much above 50,000 ; of which number, one-third, 
or nearly so, might be collected into the only 
important town of Kendal; but, of the other 
two-thirds, a larger proportion was a simple 
agricultural or pastoral population, than any- 
where else in England. In Westmoreland, there- 
fore, it may be supposed that the stamp demand 
could not have been so great, not, perhaps, by 
three quarters, as in Cumberland ; which, besides 
having a population of 160,000, had more and 
larger towns. The result of this new distribu- 
tion, was something that approached to an 
equalization of the districts—giving to each, as 
was said in round terms, athousand a-year ; but, 
in more accurate terms, perhaps £900. 
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Thus I have traced Wordsworth’s ascent 
through its several steps and stages, to what, for 
his moderate desires and habits so philosophic, 
may be fairlyconsidered opulence. And it must 
rejoice every man, who joins in the public hom- 
age now rendered to his powers, (and what man 


is to be found that more or less does not?) to | 


hear, with respect to one so lavishly endowed by 
nature, that he has not been neglected by for- 
tune; that he has never had the finer edge of 
his sensibilities dulled by the sad anxieties, the 
degrading fears, the miserable dependencies of 
debt ; that he has been blessed with competency 
even when poorest ; has had hope and cheerful 
prospects in reversion, through every stage of 
his life ; that at all times he has been liberated 
from reasonable anxieties about the final inter- 
ests of his children ; 
been bleased with leisure, the very amplest that 
ever man enjoyed, for intellectual pursuits the 
most delightful; yes, that even for those deli- 
cate and coy pursuits, he has possessed, in 
combination, all the conditions for their most 
perfect culture—the leisure, the ease, the soli- 
tude, the society, the domestic peace, the local 
scenery— Paradise for his eye, in Miltonic beauty, 
lying outside his windows, Paradise for his 
heart, in the perpetual happiness of his own 
fire-side ; and, finally, when increasing years 
might be supposed to demand something more 
of modern luxuries, and expanding intercourse 
with society in its most polished forms, some- 


thing more of refined elegancies, that his means, | 


still keeping pace, in almost arithmetical ratio, 
with his wants, had shed the graces of art upon 
the failing powers of nature, had stripped infirm- 
ity of discomfort, and (so far as the necessities 
of things will allow) had placed the final stages 
of life, by means of many compensations, by uni- 
versal praise, by plaudits reverberated from sen- 
ates, benedictions wherever his poems have 
penetrated, honour, troops of friends—in short, 
by all that miraculous prosperity can do to evade 
the primal decrees of nature—had placed the 
final stages upon a level with the first. This 
report of Wordsworth’s success in life, will re- 
joice thousands of hearts. And a good nature 
will sympathize with that joy, will exult in that 
exultation, no matter for any private griev- 
ances, and with a non obstante to any wrong, 
however stinging, which it may suppose itself to 
have suffered. Yet, William Wordsworth, 
nevertheless, if you ever allowed yourself to 
forget the human tenure of these mighty bless- 
ings—if, though wearing your honours justly 
—most justly, as respects A. and B., this man 
and that man—you have forgotten that no man 
can challenge such trophies by any absolute or 
meritorious title, as respects the dark powers 
which give and take away—if, in the blind spirit 
of presumption, you have insulted the less pros- 
perous fortunes of a brother, frail, indeed, but 
not dishonourably frail, and in his very frailty— 
that is, in his failing exertions—and for the 
deficient measure of his energies, (doubtless 
too much below the standard of reasonable ex- 





| 


that at all times he has | 


pectations,) able to plead that which you nog, 
eared to ask—then, if (instead of being ag Fear 
old) you were 4", I should warn you to jj 
for the steps of Nemesis approaching from agg. 
and, were it only in relation to your own extre, 
mity of good fortune, I would say, in the case ¢ 
your being a young man, lavish as she may hare 
been hitherto, and fur years to come may giy 
be— 

‘Yet fear her, O thou minton of her pleasure! 


Her audit, though delay'd, answered must be, 
And her quieius is to render thee,’’* 





But now, reverting to the subject of Words. 
worth’s prosperity, I have numbered up six sep. 
arate stages of good ]uck—six instances of pe. 
cuniary showers emptying themselves into his 
very bosom, at the very moments when they 
began to be needed, on the first symptoms tha 


they might be wanted—accesses of fortune sta. 





_ tioned, upon his road, like repeating frigates, eon. 


necting, to all appearance, some preconcerted 
line of operations ; and, amidst the tumults of 
chance, wearing as much the air of pu 

and design, as if they supported a human plan— 
so much the more, also, to athoughtful observer 
as the subject of this overflowing favour from 
the blind goddess, happened, by the rarest of 
accidents, to be that man whom many of us 
would have declared the most worthy of that 
favour, most of us, perhaps, as in the case of 
Themistocles, would have declared, at the very 
least, second best. I have come down to the 
sixth case. Whether there were any seventh, | 


_do not know: but confident I feel, that, had s 


seventh been required by circumstances, a seventh 
would have happened. At the same time, every 
reader will, of course, understand me to mean, 
that not only was it utterly out of the power 
or will of Wordsworth to exert any, the very 
slightest influence upon these cases, not only was 
this impossible—not only was it impossible to 


| the moral nature of Wordsworth, that he should 


even express that sort of interest in the event, 
which is sometimes intimated to the incum- 
bents of a place or church-ljving by sudden ia. 
quiries after their health from eager expectants— 
but also, in every one of the instances recorded, 
he could have had not the slightest knowledge 
before-hand of any interest at issue for himself. 
This explanation I make to forestal the merest 
possibility of misapprehension. And yet, for al 
that, so true it is, that still, as Wordsworth 
needed a place or a fortune, the holder of that 
place or fortune was immediately served ,with § 
summons to surrender it—so certainly was this 
impressed upon my belief, as one of the blind 
necessities, making up the prosperity and fixed 
destiny of Wordsworth, that, for myself—bed ! 
happened to know of any peculiar adaptation is 
an estate or office of mine, to an existing 

of Wordsworth’s—forthwith, and with the spee 

of a man running for his life, I would have laid 
it down at his feet. “Take it,” I would bare 
said—‘take it—or in three weeks I shall be 


dead man.” 
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his time, to have a slight notion of 


ikely, by t 
likely, ©! f Wordsworth’s inevitable prosperity 


av potion 0 


and the sort of lien that he had upon the | 


incomes of other men who happened to stand in 
his way. The same prosperity attended the other 
branches of the family, with the single exception 
of John, the brother who perished in the Aber- 
gavenny: and even he was prosperous up to the 
moment of his fatal accident. As to Miss 
Wordsworth, who will, by some people, be classed 
-mongst the non-prosperous, I rank her amongst 
the most fortunate of women; or, at least, if regard 
be had to that period of life which is most capable 
of happiness. Her fortune, after its repayment 
by Lord Lonsdale, was, much of it, confided, with a 
sisterly affection, to the use of her brother John ; 
and most of it perished in his ship. How much 
I never felt myself entitled to ask ; but certainly 
a part was on that occasion lost irretrievably. 
Either it wasthatonly a partial insurance had been 
effected, or else the nature of the accident, being in 
home waters, (off the coast of Dorsetshire, ) might, 
by the nature of the contract, have taken the case 
out of the benefit of the policy. This loss, how- 
ever, had it even been total, for a single sister 
amongst a family of flourishing brothers, could 
not be of any lasting importance. A much 
larger number of voices would proclaim her to 
have been unfortunate in life, because she made 
no marriage connexion; and certainly tlhe 
insipid as well as unfeeling ridicule which de- 
scends so plentifully from vulgar minds, upon 
those womnen who, perhaps from strength of cha- 
racter, nave refused to make such a connexion 
where it promised little of elevated happiness, 
does make the state of singleness. somewhat of a 
trial to the patience of many ; and to many the 
cruelty of this trial has proved a snare for be- 


guiling them of their honourable resolutions, | 


Doubtless the most elevated form, and the most 
impassioned, of human happiness cannot be had 
out of marriage. But, as the opportunities are 
rare in which all the conditions concur for such 
connexions, how important it is that the dignity 
of noble-minded (and, in the lowest case, of firm- 
minded) women, should be upheld by society in 
the honourable election they make of a self- 
dependent state of virgin seclusion, by preference 
toa heartless marriage! Such women, as Mrs 
Trollope justly remarks, fill a place in society 
vhich, in their default, could not be supplied, 
and are disposable for duties requiring a tender- 
sess and a punctuality that could not be hoped 
from women preoccupied with household or 
maternal claims. In another point, Mrs Trollope 
is right: few women. live unmarried from neces- 
ty—few indeed. Miss Wordsworth, to my 
knowledge, had several offers—amongst them, one 
from Hazlitt ; all, without a moment’s hesitation, 


en 


Well—let me pause: I think the reader is | 
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she rejected decisively. And she did right. A 
happier life, by far, was hers in youth, coming, 
as near as difference of scenery and difference of 
relations would permit, to that which was pro. 
mised to Ruth—the Ruth of her brother's” crea. 
tion—by the youth who came from Georgia's 
shore ; for, though not upon American savannahs, 


or Canadian lakes— 
“With all their fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Amongst the evening clouds"— 


yet—amongst the loveliest scenes of sylvan Eng- 
land, and (at intervals) of sylvan Germany— 
amongst lakes, too, far better fitted to give the 
sense of their own character than the inland seas 
of America, and amongst mountains as romantic 
and loftier than many of the chief ranges in that 
country—her time fleeted away like some golden 
age, or like the life of primeval man ; and she, 
like Ruth, was for years allowed 
“To run, though not a bride, 
A sylvan huntress, by the side” 
of him to whom, like Ruth, she had dedicated 
her days; and to whose children, afterwards, 
she dedicated a love like that of mothers. 
Dear Miss Wordsworth! How noble a creature 
did she seem when I first knew her !—and when, 
on the very first night which I passed in her 
brother's company, he read to me, in illustration 
of something he was saying, a passage from 
Fairfax's Tasso, ending pretty nearly with these 
words— 
‘ Amidst the broad fields and the endless wood 
The lofty lady kept her maidenhood”— 

I thought that, possibly, he had his sister in 
his thoughts. Yet “ lofty” waa hardly the right 
word. Miss Wordsworth was too ardent and 
fiery a creature to maintain the reserve essential 
to dignity; and dignity was the last thing one 
thought of in the presence of one so artless, so 
fervent in her feelings, and so embarrassed in 
their utterance—sometimes, also, in the attempt 
to check them, It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that there was any silliness or weakness of 
enthusiasm about her. She was under the con- 
tinual restraint of severe good sense, though 
liberated from that false shame which, in so 
many persons, accompanies all expressions of 
natural emotion ; and she had too long enjoyed 
the ennobling conversation of her brother, and 
his admirable comments on the daily reading 
which they pursued in common, to fail in any 
essential point of logic or propriety of thought. 
Accordingly, her letters, though the most care- 
less and unelaborate—nay, the most hurried that 
can be imagined—are models of good sense and 
just feeling. In short, beyond any person | have 
known in this world, Miss Wordsworth was the 
creature of impulse ; but, as a woman most 
thoroughly virtuous and well-principled, as one 





‘ “ The Ruth of her brother's creation :”—so I express it; because so much in the developement of the story and 


btuations necessarily belongs to the poet, 


Else, for the mere outline of the story, it was founded upon fact; Worde- 


Mt Arama! told me, in general terms, that the case which suggested the poem, was that of an American lady 
usband forsook her at the very place of embarkation from England, under circumstances and under expecta- 





“pon her part, very much the same as those of Ruth. I am afraid, however, that the husband was an 
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who could not fail to be kept right by her own 
excellent heart, and as an intellectual creature 
from her cradle, with much of her illustrious 
brother’s peculiarity of mind—finally, as one 
who had been, in effect, educated and trained by 
that very brother—she won the sympathy and the 
respectful regard of every man worthy toapproach 
her. All of us loved her—by which us I mean 
especially Professor Wilson and myself, together 


with such Oxford or Cambridge men, or men | 


from Scotland, as either of us or as others in- 
troduced to her society. And many a time, 
when the Professor and myself—travelling to- 
gether in solitary places, sleeping in the same 
bedroom, or (according to accidents of wayfaring 
life) in the same bed—have fallen into the most 
confidential interchange of opinions upon a 
family in which we had both so common and s0 
profound an interest, whatever matter of anger 
or complaint we might find or fancy in others, 
Miss Wordsworth’s was a name privileged from 
censure ; or, if a smile were bestowed upon some 
eccentricity or innocent foible, it was with the 
tenderness that we should have shewn to a 
sister. Properly, and in a spirit of prophecy, 
was she named Dorothy; for, as that name 
apparently predestines her who bears it to figure 
rather in the character of aunt than of mother, 
(insomuch, that I have rarely happened to hear 
this name, except, indeed, in Germany, without 
the prefix of aunt,) so, also, in its Greek mean- 
ing,” gift of God, well did this name prefigure 
the relation in which she stood to Wordsworth, 
the mission with which she was charged—to 
wait upon him as the tenderest and most faith- 
ful of domestics ; to love him as a sister; to 
sympathize with him as a confidante ; to counsel 
him as one gifted with a power of judging that 
stretched as far as his own for producing; to 
cheer him and sustain him by the natural ex- 
pression of her feelings—so quick, so ardent, so 
unaffected—upon the probable effect of whatever 
thoughts, plans, images he might conceive ; 
finally, and above all other ministrations, to in- 
graft, by her sexual sense of beauty, upon his 
masculine austerity that delicacy and those 
graces which else (according to the grateful 
acknowledgments of his own maturest retrospect ) 


it would not have had. 
“ The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when I was a boy: 
She gave me hopes, she gave me fears, 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 


And love, and thought, and joy.” 
And elsewhere he describes her, in a philosophic 
poem, still in M.S., as one who planted flowers 
and blossoms with her feminine hand upon what 
might else have been an arid rock—massy, 
indeed, and grand, but repulsive, from the se- 
verity of its features. I may eum up in one 
brief abstract the sum total of Miss Wordsworth’s 


* Of course, therefore, it is essentially the same name 
as Theodora—the same elements being only differently 
arrauged, Yet how opposite is the impression upon the 
mind! and chiefly, I suppose, from the too prominent 


a of this name in the case of Justinian's scandalous 
Ww 
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character, as a companion, by saying, that the wa, 
the very wildest (in the sense of the most haturaj) 
person I have everknown; and also thetruest, mos 
inevitable, and, at the same time, the quickeat ang 
readiest in her sympathy with either joy or sorry 
with laughter or with tears, with therealitiesof lify 
or the larger realities of the poets! Meantime 
amidst all this fascinating furniture of her m; 
won from nature, from solitude, from enlight. 
ened companionship, Miss Wordsworth was y 
thoroughly deficient (some would say painfully 
deficient—I say charmingly deficient) in org. 
nary female accomplishments, as “‘ Cousin Mary" 
in Miss Mitford's delightful sketch. Freneh gh 
might have barely enough to read a plain me 
dern page of narrative; Italian, 1 questig, 
whether any ; German, just enough to insult th 
German literati, by shewing how little she hag 
found them or their writings necessary to her 
heart. The “ Luise” of Voss, the “ Hermann 
und Dorothea’ of Goethe, she had begun to trans. 
late, as young ladies do ‘‘ Telemaque ;” but, like 
them, had chiefly cultivated the first two pages: 
with the third, she had a slender acquaintanee, 
and with the fourth, she meditated an intimacy 
at some future day. Music, in her solitary and 
out-of-doors life, she could have little reason for 
cultivating ; nor is it possible that any woman 
can draw the enormous energy requisite for this 
attainment upon a modern scale of perfection out 
of any other principle than that of vanity (at 
least of great value for social applause) or of deep 
musical sensibility ; neither of which belonged 
to Miss Wordsworth’s constitution of mind. But, 
as everybody agrees in our days to think this 
accomplishment of no value whatever, and, is 
fact, unproduceable, unless in an exquisite state 
of culture, no complaint could be made on that 
score, nor any surprisejfelt. But the case ia 
which the irregularity of Miss Wordsworth 
education did astonish one, was in that part 
which respected her literary knowledge. Ia 
whatever she read, or neglected to read, she had 
obeyed the single impulses of her own heart ; where 
that led her, there she followed: where that was 
mute or indifferent, not a thought had she t 
bestow upon a writer's high reputation, or the 
call for some acquaintance with his works 
meet the demands of society. And thus the 
strange anemaly arose, of a worhan deeply a 
quainted with some great authors, whose works 
lie pretty much out of the fashionable beat ; able, 
moreover, in her own person, to produce brilliast 
effects ; able on some subjects to write delight 
fully, and with the impress of originality upea all 
she uttered—and yet ignorant of great classi 
works in her own mother tongue, and careless of 
literary history, unless where it touched up@® 
some topic of household interest in a degre 
which at once exiled her from the rank and pre 
vileges of blue stockingism, The reader 
perhaps have objected silently to the illustratios 
drawn from Miss Mitford, that “ Cousin Mary 
does not effect her fascinations out of pur 
negations. Such negations, from the me 
startling effect of their oddity in this 
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ace, might fall in with the general current of 
per attractions ; but Cousin Mary’s undoubtedly 
ise im the positive witcheries of a manner and 
_ transcending, by force of irresistible 
: in a similar case recorded by Words.. 
ee a 
sorth in “ The Excursion, ) all the pomp of na- 
ture and art united, as seen in ordinary creatures. 
Now, in Miss Wordsworth, there were certainly 
so * Cousin-Mary” fascinations of manner and 
deportment, that snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art: there she was indeed painfully deficient ; 
for hurry mars and defeats even the most ordi- 
nary expression of the feminine character, its 
gentleness : abruptness and trepidation leave 
often a joint impression of what seems for an 
ostant both rudeness and ungracefulness: and 
the least painful impression was that of unsexual 
swkwardness ;—but the point in which Miss 
Wordsworth made the most ample amends for 
all that she wanted of more customary accom- 
plishments, was, this very originality and native 
freshness of intellect, which settled with so be- 
witching an effect upon some of her writings, and 
upon many a sudden remark or ejaculation, ex- 
torted by something or other that struck her 
eve, in the clouds, or in colouring, or in accidents 
of light and shade, of form, or combination of 
form. To talk of her “ writings” is too pompous 
an expression, or at least far beyond any preten- 
sions that she ever made for herself. Of poetry 
she has written little indeed ; and that little not, 
in my opinion, of much merit. The verses pub- 
lished by her brother, and beginning—‘ Which 
vay does the wind come?’’’ meant only as nur- 
ery lines, are certainly wild and pretty ; but the 
other specimen is likely to strike most readers as 
feeble and trivial in the sentiment. Meantime, the 
wok which is in very deed a monument to her 
power of catching and expressing all the hidden 
seauties of natural scenery with a felicity of dic- 
ton, a truth, and strength, that far transcend 
(ulpin, or professional writers on those subjects, 
her record of a tour in Scotland, made about 
‘seyear 1802. This book, unless my recollection 
of it, from a period now gone by for thirty years, 
sas deceived me, is absolutely unique in its 
Cas: and, though it never could be very popular, 
‘rom the minuteness of its details, and the luxu- 
nation of the descriptions, yet I believe no per- 
wa has ever been favoured with a sight of it 
‘at has not regretted that it is not published, 
ts own extraordinary merit, apart from the in- 
terest which now invests the name of Wordsworth, 
could not fail to procure purchasers for one edi- 
_ On its first appearance, Coleridge was of 
= party at first; but afterwards, under some 
_ of rheumatism, found or thought it ne- 
ao leave them. Melancholy it would be 
7 ag thirty-six years and more from the 
Seend at tour, to read it under the afflicting 
dhoden rances of all which has been suffered in 
. erval by two at least out of the three who 
—. the travelling party ; for I fear that Miss 
ride *worth has suffered not much less than Cole- 
ee: and, in any general expression of it, from 
“ame cause—viz., an excess of pleasurable ex- 
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citement and luxurious sensibility, sustained in 
youth by a constitutional glow from animal causes, 
but drooping as soon as that was withdrawn, It 
is painful to point a moral from any story con- 
nected with those whom one loves or has loved ; 
painful to look for one moment towards any “ im- 
provement” of such a case, especially where there 
is no reason to tax the parties with any criminal 
contribution totheir ownsufferings, except through 
that relaxation of the will and its potential 
energies, through which most of us, at some time 
or other—I myself too deeply and sorrowfully— 
stand accountable to our own consciences. Not, 
therefore, with any more intention of speaking 
in a monitorial or censorial character, than in 
passing, after dark, thruugh Grasmere church- 
yard, and trespassing a little to the left, I could 
be supposed to have the intention of trampling 
upon the grave of one who lies buried near the 
pathway, and whom once | loved in extremity, 
do I here notice a defect in Miss Wordsworth’s 
self-education of something that might have 
mitigated the sort of suffering which, more or 
less, ever since the period of her too genial, too 
radiant youth, I suppose her to have struggled 
with. 1 have mentioned the narrow basis on 
which her literary interests had been made to 
rest—the exclusive character of her reading, 
and the utter want of pretension, and of all that 
looks like blue-stockingism in the style of her 
habitual conversation and mode of dealing with 
literature. Now, to me it appears, upon reflec- 
tion, that it would have been far better had Miss 
Wordsworth condescended a little to the ordi- 
nary mode of pursuing literature ; better for her 
own happiness if she had been a blue-stocking : 
or, at least, if she had been, in good earnest, a 
writer for the press, with the pleasant cares and 
solicitudes of one who has some little ventures, 
as it were, onthat vast ocean. We all know with 
how womanly and serene a temper literature has 
been pursued by Joanna Baillie, by Miss Mit- 
ford, and other women of admirable genius— 
with how absolately no sacrifice or loss of femi- 
nine dignity they have cultivated the profession 
of authorship ; and, if we could heartheir report, 
I have no doubt that the little cares of correct- 
ing proofs, and the forward-looking solicitudes 
connected with the mere business arrangements 
of new publications, would be numbered amongst 
the minor pleasures of life ; whilst the more ele- 
vated cares, connected with the intellectual busi- 
ness of such projects, must inevitably have done 
much to sulace the troubles, which, as human 
beings, they cannot but have experienced ; and 
even to scatter flowers upon their path. Mrs 
Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has pursued the pro- 
fession of literature—the noblest of professions, 
and the only one open to both sexes alike—with 
even more assiduity, and as a daily occupation ; 
and, I have every reason to believe, with as much 
benefit to her own happiness, as to the instruc- 
tion and amusement of her readers: for the 
petty cares of authorship are agreeable, and its 
serious cares are ennobling. More especially is 
such an occupation useful to a woman without 
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children, and without any prospective resources ; 
resources in objects that involve hopes growing 
and unfulfilled. It is too much to expect of any 
woman (or man either) that her mind should 
support itselfin a pleasurable activity, under the 
drooping energies of life, by resting on the past 
or on the present: some interest in reversion, 
some subject of hope from day to day, must be 
called in to reinforce the animal fountains of 
good spirits. 
Wordsworth, I am satisfied that she would have 
passed a more cheerful middle-age, and would 
not, at any period, have vielded to that nervous 
depression which, I grieve to hear, has clouded 
her latter days. Nephews and nieces, whilst 


and daughters to a fervid and loving heart that 
has carried them in her arms from the hour 
they were born. But, after a nephew has grown 
into a huge hulk of a man, six feet high, and as 
stout asa bullock ; after he has come to have 
children of his own, lives at a distance, and 
finds oceasion to talk chiefly of oxen and tur- 
nips—no offence to him—he ceases to be an 
object of any very profound sentiment, There 
is nothing in such a subject to rouse the flagging 
pulses of the heart, and to sustain a fervid spirit, 
to whom, at the very best, human life offers 
little of an adequate or sufficing interest, unless 
when idealized by the magic of the mighty poets. 
Farewell, Miss Wordsworth! farewell, impas- 
sioned Dorothy! I have not seen you for many 
a day—shall never see you again perhaps; but 
shall attend your steps with tender thoughts, so 


long as I hear of yon living: so wil] p 
Wilson ; and, from two hearts at least 
loved and admired you in your fervid prim. . 
may sometimes cheer the gloom of your q ~ 
sion to be assured of never-failing remembranes 
full of love and respectful pity. 

Here ceases my record of the life and its mei, 
incidents, so far as they are known to me, 


William Wordsworth ; to which, on accouns Fy 


Had that been opened for Miss | 


the important services which she has rendomg 


_ him ; on account of the separate interest whin 


apart from those services, belongs to her ory 
mind and character ; on account of the singuly 


counterpart which in some features they of 


to those of her brother ; and, on account of the 


young and innocent, are as good almost a8 sons | impressive coincidence and parallelism in thy 


_ remarkable dedication of Dorothy to Willies 





Wordsworth, with that of Mary to Charles Lamy 
—I have thought that it would be a proper con, 
plement of the whole record, to subjoin g yer 
especial notice of his sister. Miss Wordswornt 
would have merited a separate notice in am 
biographical dictionary of our times, had ther 
even been no William Wordsworth in existence 
I have traced the history of each until the 
time when I became personally acquainted with 
them; and, henceforwards, anything which itmay 
be interesting to know with respect to either 
will naturally come forward, not in a separate 
narrative, but in connexion with my own life; 
for, in the following year, I became myself the 
tenant of that pretty cottage in which I found 
them ; and from that time, for many years, m 
life flowed on in daily union with theirs. ‘ 
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Away, dim twilight !——O thou star, 
Lead all thy host to mourn ! 

Each eyeing, from his radiant car, 
Pale Beauty o'er the urn. 


Oh, he is gone !—the pallid flower 
Is waving o'er his head, 

Wet with a maiden’s heart-wrung shower, 
Low bending o'er his bed, 


The soft breeze wafts the waving hair 
Back from her dewy cheek ; 

Her marbled hands are pressing there— 
In wo she dare not speak, 


Those ringlets on her bosom's swell 
Have found a troubled pillow, 

As when the night-wind breathes its spell 
Low moaning o'er the willow. 


The star-beams pour their fitful light 
Full on her lofty brow ; 

Where grief, amid its struggling might, 
Has shed a hallowed glow. 


Hark! as the swelling of the breeze, 
Love.laden, hurrying on, 

Dies in low plaintive melodies— 
Was it a mortal tone ? 





Alas! the leaf is red and sere, 
And the hills in silence brood, 
When winter, stealing on the year, 

Sighs forth a low prelude. 


Who now will shield thee, gentle one ? 
Whose smiling look will cheer ? 

Whose love, like the unfading sun, 
Shall awe the world’s cold sneer ? 


Whose quivering lip and downcast eye, 
Amid the stranger's hall, 

Will glance in voiceless ecstasy, 
As flits thy light footfall ? 


When cold looks check thine eager eyes, 
Oh, then, thou'lt think of him— 
Though Love should smile, warm tears will rise 
I¢ would not smile like Aim, 


Oh, let the moaning of the brook, 
As for its mountain shrine, . 
The waving bough, the heaven's sad look, 
Blend sympathy with thine, 


For thou art like the diadem 
That brightens morning’s eye ; 

But frail as is the fragile stem, 
That bends to every sigh. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Rosamond's Bower! 
Ter bright-eved morning of the still vernal 
mmer wore its fresh dew and innocent beauty, 
when the carriage of the Lady Blanche Delamere 
leew up at 8 small green portal, which broke 
she high wall over which sweet-scented hawthorn 
ate and blooms, and the gorgeous flowers of 
.. horse-chestnut, were shedding a luxuriance 
of floral loveliness. It had cost the servants 
seme trouble to discover the sequestered resi- 
jence by any address that Blanche or her go- 
erness could imagine as appropriate to “the 
lady living under the protection of Mr Deve- 
veux.” She could not be known as Mrs Devereux 
__nor.the mother of a family of children, as 
Viss Weston. In fact, the inmate of the pretty 
detached cottage, in former days playfully named, 
ty Mr Devereux, ‘* Rosamond’s Bower,” and 
tnown in his family as ‘“ Frederick’s country 
seat,” went by the most common and convenient 
of all names—that of “Mrs Smith.” From the 
carrow precincts of her domain, of an acre and a 
balf,or thereabouts, laid out in flower-beds, orch- 
ard, and lawn, the prying eyes of the curious 
and cu/gar were as jealously excluded as if the 
cottage had been an aristocratic mansion, embo- 
comed amidst ‘‘the pomp of groves and garni- 
tore of fields,’ in the lordly park of the Fanfa- 


tl 


‘ronades, over whose high walls even the prying 


eves of the bagman, on the top of the fast coach, 
could hardly catch a passing glimpse, though 
training his neck like a crane, that he might 
have the pleasure of telling, ever after, at dinner, 
tow he had seen Lord F.'s “ cha’ming place.” 
Tis the worshippers make the idol. 

The sudden opening of the green door in the 
Sowery lane revealed a fairy scene, as the fairy- 
fom of gentility is imagined in England—a 
wttage, of the order picturesque, ornamented 
wth French lattices and a verandah, and embo- 
wmed.or rather matted and mosaicked, by roses 
sod honeysuckles, passion-flowers, fuschias, myr- 
“es, and clematis—the latter disporting their 
ngrant fancies in a luxuriant entanglement of 
‘essom and foliage. The bright, fresh turf of 
Setrim,span-breadth lawn, was embroidered with 
Violets, and primroses, and the wild blue hya- 
cata ; and the folding glass door of the hall, 
peoen open beyond it, shewed, in tasteful con- 
‘shon, skin mats, rustic seats, and baskets, and 
suads with plants in flower ; with a few stuffed 
rds and animals, and fishing-rods and fowling- 
Feces, slung up with garden rakes fit for a 
“4y'shand. But the principal ornament of the 
nig was a large and handsome Newfoundland 
¥, Mrstohed across the threshold, and basking 
“*epily in the morning sun, while a lovely little 
fi trewed his glossy, ebon coat with flowers 
‘tom the stores in her lap. Her brother had 


\ 
a. from her side by the appearance 
~ e ladies, whom the maid-servant now ad- 
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mitted with the fuss and bustle consequent on 
that wonderful phenomenon, the appearance of 
female visiters in a place where nothing that 
could, by any stretch of politeness, be called a 
lady, ever had appeared—save the poor semp- 
stress who lost some of her best and most vir- 
tuous customers by making frocks and bonnets 
for Mra Smith’s children. 

‘How sweet a spot!” whispered Blanche to 
her friend—** how pure, and peaceful, and home- 
like!" She stovped to pat the child and the 
dog—the one giving her welcome by bright 
smiles—the other with a benevolent growl, and 
wag of histail. ‘ Were this indeed poor Rosa- 


'mond’s home—these her children—which yet 


are her children—how delightful our visit—how 
pleasant to renew early friendship—how gracious 
a continued intercourse with one amiable and 
affectionate—the mother—the wife—surround- 
ed by all the sweets of home and family—and 
oh! more than all, enjoying the security, the 
self-approval, wanting which all else is with- 
out value, if not the source of remorse and un- 
appeasable anguish! How dreadful for an af- 
fectionate-hearted woman to have placed herself 
in a condition in which she must be compelled to 
wish her children unborn or buried !” 

The ladies were meanwhile ushered into a 
light and airy morning room, in which break. 
fast was set out. The sunbeams were dancing 
through the clustering foliage of the lattice upon 
its gay chintz furniture, and brilliant paper hang- 
ings, and airy draperies, and its few choice cabi- 
net pictures, and well-stored Lilliputian book- 
The whole scene, and every comfortable 
or elegant accessory, were so thoroughly domes- 
tic, yet so cheerful and happy—that Blanche, 
addressing the little girl who toddled after her, 
for a moment forgot her errand, and where she 
stood. Her recollection was instantly recalled 
by a portrait in crayons, which, as the most 
cherished ornament of the home, hung over the 
mantel-piece. 

«“ That’s papa,” said the boy, following her 
eye. It bore, indeed, a striking resemblance to 
the alleged head of the household, if head it 
might ever be said to have. He was, however, 
the absolute master of the inmates; their sole 
hope and dependence—by whom and for whom 
they existed ; the lord of their destiny. Other 
households have claims and rights; legal pro- 
tection: friends, neighbours, sustaining social 
sympathy—that strongest bulwark of the secu- 
rity of families, which is bound up with the 
general weal of society: this little household 
was thrust beyond its pale. It had been drawn 
together for the licentious or selfish pleasure of 
one man—it had existed at his mercy—it was 
now to be annihilated by his fiat. With such 
thoughts passing through their minds, the unex- 
pected visiters silently waited the appearance of 
Molly's “ Missis,” who, the handmaiden took upon 
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her to assure them, would appear “ ina jiffy.” 
As she disappeared, the boy informed the ladies 
that “mamma was not very well this morning.” 

“Tf you are from town, ma’am, perhaps you 
will see papa. He has not been down for some 
time. If I could write, I would send him a let- 
ter, bidding him come, for mamma is not able to 
write him now, she says—her headache is so very 
bad ; and she cried so, when I would not let Mary 
put papa’s flute away from mamma's pianoforte.” 

Twice had the quick ear of Blanche caught a 
faint rustle, as if achild touched the door-handle, 
and had then desisted as if afraid to venture in. 
Atathird palpable attempt, the boy threw open 
the door, and the sad, pale, drooping, and tremb- 
ling young woman staggered, rather than walked 
forward, and failed in an incoherent attempt at 
speech. It was not the innocent, happy, and 
buoyant Rosamond Weston of past times, though 
there were many traces of her in the tall ema- 
ciated woman, who. still in mourning for her in- 
fant, wore a dress somewhat resembling that of 
the Sisters of Charity. Lady Blanche advanced 
with a grave expression of sympathy and friendli- 
ness ; and the Quakeress also advanced, with that 
air of mild and benign kindness and courtesy, 
which won all unsophisticated hearts. There 
was instant though silent mutual recognition. 

‘‘ T may seem an unpardonable intruder,’ said 
Blanche ; “ but the motive of my visit must plead 
my apology.” The words of the young woman, 
in reply, were unconnected and unintelligible ; 
her eyes were downcast and brimming with tears; 
her voice tremulous. The boy pressed to his 
mother’s side, in sympathy with those signs of 
distress, and took her hand—and the tears over- 
flowed their bed. 

“ You are the Lady Blanche Delamere,” she 
whispered at last; “and I can guess your errand 
—yet, for a few moments, spare me.” She 
gasped as if for breath, and her colour went and 
came. Blanche turned away in compassionate 
sympathy, and busied herself in opening the lat- 
tice to give her freer air. 

‘‘ You are very ill, dear mamma,” said the boy, 
anxiously pressing his mother’s damp hand. 

‘| will be better soon—go now, Horatio—go, 
dear boy. Take Eleanor into the garden, Mary, 
till I call you. I have business with the ladies,” 
The boy had been trained in the obedience of 
love ; and, though very unwilling to leave “ poor 
mamma” and the strangers, about whom he was 
curious, he never thought of disputing her will. 
She hastily shut, and even bolted the door, and, 
rushing towards the Quakeress, threw herself on 
her knees before her, and gave way to the pas- 
sion of sorrow and shame which she had struggled 
to subdue in presence of her infants. No words 
passed for some time; and Blanche, bending 
over the weeping Magdalene, kindly and respect- 
fully pressed the thin hand, on whose white at- 
tenuated fingers the rings, forgotten by the wearer 
as by the bestower, though tokens of fond 
remembrance, if not troth-plights, yet glittered. 
And now Blanche almost embraced, in gently 
raising the feeble despairing creature, over whom 











she leaned, while she whispered—<« | aye 
guess, your former playmate, Blanche rit 
—but not here, Rosamond, to give you Pein 
sorrow—oh, no!” And she led her old . 
to an ottoman, and sat down by her, « Sines 
remember me, and have heard of me, shane 
also have learned where I am living—whes . 
tentions, and almost courtship, I have, in ims 
rance, been receiving. I have been in ime; 
nent danger of becoming the affianced 
while another is, or ought to be, the wife of 
Devereux.” 

‘‘ Softly, dear child !” interposed the 
ess, alarmed at the impetuosity of her 
whose impulses, if always benevolent, were ge 
always, she feared, under the restraint of a. 
judgment ; but Blanche heard her not, 

“ Your claims, Rosamond, are of older iy 
and of more sacred character than mine.” 

‘* Ah, no, no—alas, no!” answered the Voury 
woman; ‘I have no right—no claim—none wig 
iaw sanctions—none which society allows;—y 
him alone I looked—to his love for us.” 

“What! are not your children his—ig 
this the home which he has given you, and shay 
with you for so many years?” 

“ Alas, yes !—my poor innocent children! 
have gathered the apples of Sodom—but, fe 
them remain the ashes. Oh, could I be thee 
sufferer, 1 should ask no more !” 

It was at last to the benign Quakeress thatt: 
unhappy girl was beguiled into confiding be 
whole story. From her young, rich, beautify 
and—as her still devoted, and, therefore, jealou 
heart whispered—her triumphant rival, sheshrat 
with mingled shame and apprehension, He 
feelings far more refined, and her heart as pure 
feminine as that of simple Phabe Watertoa, me 
also attempted no self-justification—permitid 
no reproach, no complaint, to escape her aguas 
the author of her misfortune. ‘There wasnt 
manner and her words, a degree of meek forbes 
ance, of deep humility, which almost chafed t 
quick and high spirit uf Blanche. 

She spoke in French to her gouvernante, vi 
perfectly understood, without ever allowing 
lips to be polluted “by pronouncing one word ¢ 
that polished language of gallantry and sentimes 
compliment and double-entendre. 

“One might fancy this poor woman agreed 
opinion with the generous world—that her ® 
ducer is the injured party, and she the only & 
prit, because he is about to be slightly ¥ 
by the natural consequences of his pless# 
vices—or from having to deal with a pers ® 
eccentric, for one in her rank, as my humbles 
in her opinions of morality, religious obligs@™ 
and social rights—who, knowing it is my 
duty to love my neighbour as myself, am 
think it fit to marry my neighbour's husband. 

The flushed cheek of the unhappy girl shes 
that she understood the scope of this / 

“You understand what I have takes # 
liberty to say,” added Blanche, hastily. aa 
me, then, frankly, do you think you have'® 
claims on Mr Devereux? Are your yo 
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“a afection, your womanhood, your honour 
vad: bappiness, of no value, save the wretched, 
a nse it is at his pleasure either 
ie them or to withhold ?” 

- Yes, alas!—sometimes, when despair has, 

jg 2 moment, given way to indignation, and to 

natural pity for myself which I may not 
from the virtuous, I have dared, for a 
moments, to think so:—but, oh! no! no! 

Me he could not now marry, without the dis- 

grace Leould never bring upon him, were he even 

yiling to incur it for me. Is it for — 
of d as 1 have been, and now justly pun- 

a we come between him and the brilliant 
‘ste which may yet be his?” 

anche was not satisfied, 

reer indeed, it must be,” she said, in a 
woe of asperity, “‘ that men decree that what 
‘s them is a jest—an amiable weakness, a venial 
trespass of youth—should on their frail part- 
sers, be visited with social proscription, ruin, 
uisery, irreparable degradation and infamy, 
since women themselves can vindicate the 
opinions and rules which their masters establish 
fer their own benefit, or to secure indemnity for 
their most cruel injustice.” 

“ ]t is not for me, who have for ever forfeited 
the world’s good opinion, to brave it now,” 
sighed the afflicted woman. ‘ The poor child- 
ren, of whom he seemed so fond—save for them, 
| am resigned to everything. Mine, in my 
bappiest moments, when Devereux loved me 
vell, has ever been a troubled joy.” 

“Loved you !” exclaimed Blanche, scornfully. 
“Durst this man so profane the attribute by 
which God Himself chooses to be revealed to his 
treatuces? How false, how shameless a mock- 
ety Loved you! while his every act degraded 
rou in the eyes of your fellow.creatures and in 
yurown. Thus the wolf loves the lamb, which 
%¢ tears to glut himself with its tender flesh ; 
‘tus the vermin loves the fruit in whose bosom 
* riots till it become wasted and loathsome.” 

She felt that she had spoken too strongly ; 
wd, considering the delicate situation and sen- 
mire feelings of the unhappy object of her 
adignant pity, perhaps harshly ; and endea- 
pe to suften the expression of her opinion, 
*y adding — 

“I do perhaps feel too strongly on those 
He but it is because the world—even the 

vous part of it—seems so hardened as not to 
feel at a}).” 

The delicate, but ingenious questioning of the 

— not draw from the unhappy 
that she had ever received any direct 
Premise of marriage from her lover. , 

“I never demanded one, she said, with tones 
Far which thrilled to the heart of Blanche. 
a while happy in his love, how could I 

olan last, how could I speak ?” 

*stoo true. Mr Devereux spared him- 
and her on the past, and she never found 
Psa * to speak of the future, until the 

"ming intelligence of her eldest child alter- 

Presented it in uncertainty, or dark. 
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ness and terror. After the birth of that 
child, with infinite pain and sorrow she made 
up her mind to separate from the man in whom 
her soul, with all its affections and hepes, 
was centred; but Mr Devereux, who had 
no other serious attachment, and who was 
not yet tired of his gentle and elegant com- 
panion, took alarm at the idea of his Rosa's 
desertion ; and her wise and virtuous resolution 
was overruled byhis remonstrances. The Quaker- 
ess considered this unwise submission a very 
great aggravation of the original errer of the 
unhappy girl, whom she, nevertheless, sincerely 
pitied ; but this severe opinion she suppressed ; 
and, to afford a temporary diversion of feeling 
to her involuntary hostess, she begged for a 
cup of coffee, aware that pour Rosamond might 
feel it presumption, or impertinence, to offer 
her guests refreshments after their early drive, 
Breakfast was accordingly served, and slightly 
partaken—the children again appearing, and 
prattling to the kind strangers—to the hand- 
some and the good lady—with all the captivating 
simplicity of their age, while the mother’s eyes 
gushed over, and Blanche gazed pitifully on the 
lovely Paria tamily, sprung of English aristo- 
cracy. The little girl, Eleanor, what—as she 
grew up in beauty, and with the refined and 
sensitive feelings of her sex—were to be her 
sufferings and mortifications ! 

‘‘ Eleanor is papa’s pet,” said the little boy, 
raising to Blanche the candid brow which already 
said— 

‘¢ Here, shame is ashamed to sit !” 
What were to be his feelings when time revealed 
to him the ignominy of his birth, and the humili-. 
ation and wrongs of her who was now the angel 
of his life ? 

When the slight repast was concluded, the 
party went into the garden for freer air ; and, 
while the children tumbled on the grass plats, 
or gambolled in the walks, the former conversa. 
tion was resumed, in that bowery summer-house 
which, in fine weather, was the usual afternoon 
haunt of Rose and her protector. Blanche had 
whispered to her bonne that it would refresh her 
spirit could pour Rosamond only be roused to 
one burst of hearty, honest indignation against 
him; but all she obtained was one fugitive glance 
of joy, one bright gleam of rapture, wheo she 
energetically declared that, between herself and 
Mr Devereux, every tie was severed—that, 
whatever the world, or even the law might pro- 
nounce, she considered him an unmarriageable 
man, if an unmarried one; bound by the deepest 
obligations to his children, and with much to 
atone for to them, and very much to be for- 
given. Tears streamed down the cheeks of 
Rosamond—a soul-relieving flood. All that she 
dared wish for was not to be separated from her 
children just yet, while they were still so very 
young ; while, on the other hand, her judgment 
whispered, that the sooner the dreaded sacrifice 
was made, the better for them. 

‘* The law, I believe, Rosamond, cannct de. 
prive you of your children ; in that respect you 
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are more happy, asa mother, than women whose 
rights it protects, as wives, Oh, no! Our masters, 
the law-makers, seek no power over those unhappy 
children whose existence only embarrasses them. 


| 
| 


It leaves children in the sole power of those | 


women who are presumed to be vicious and cor- 
rupted, and who certainly are degraded and 
ruined in the world’s esteem, and strips the 
virtuous married mother of all power over her 
own offspring! You smile, ma bonne, at my not 
unusual warmth; but there is something rotten 
in this our state of Denmark, and why should 
not I denounce it?” 

‘* Whatever be my wishes or my rights, how 
can | oppose the decision of Mr Devereux, in dis- 
posing of my poor children? On his will they 
must depend fur the very bread they eat, while 
my watchful care, my yearning love, can only 
bring blight and shame upon the dearest ob- 
ject of my soul.” 

** Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Blanche, when 
again seated in the carriage, ‘* that man’s selfish 
vice and woman's weakness should thus convert 
the finest and sweetest feelings of a nature, even 
in its frailty so exquisitely feminine, into scorpions 
tosting her! Whatis to be the fate of her little 
ones? How often have I heard you descant on 
the many chances against the healthful growthand 
developement of the moral principles and feelings 
of illegitimate children !” 

The mother had not ventured to follow the 
guests, whose respectful sympathy and parting 
injunctions that she would take no step and 
consent to no arrangements until she heard from 
them, had fallen like healing balm on her crushed 
and desolate heart ; but the joyous children fol- 
lowed to the green door, the boy requesting that 
papa might be sent down, and the little girl hold- 
ing up her rosy mouth to be kissed, as, all glee 
and smiles, she lisped her pretty farewell. 

On the homeward drive, the conversation na- 
turally turned on the scene they had witnessed, 
and the condition of deserted women, with illegi- 
timate offspring. Before they reached home, the 
boune quietly inquired of herimpetuous pupil what 
she meant to du? “ Need you inquire? My 
kiss on the lips of that innocent child, is the 
seal of my covenant that through me no injury 
or injustice shall ever come to her or her un. 
happy mother.” She was in the drawing-room 
ere the words were well uttered. 









ing. I set it down in my own mind to th, 
cause—dear caprice—vagrant virgin 
but would not so far impeach my late opge . 
to own as much tohim. But seriously, 
why do you look so very grave? Where iy, 
you been ?” 

‘1 have been where If presume you never yp, 
Eleanor—though there is much to be seen to 


terest your feelings—lI have been to && 


_ and, farther, to visit the family of your brute 








Mr Devereux.” 

Lady Blande coloured violently, and, wit, y 
her tact and use, became confused and at 4 jeg 
what to reply to so blunt and heme a thrust ; ig 
the thought was quick—this must be some sy 
flight of romantic generosity, indulged by & Youn 
lady who entertained very extravagant notes 
on many subjects, and especially on what she ey 
pleased to consider her duties, and who, no doug 
haviny unfortunately heard of their existeng 
must have been seized with the crotchet of sug 
imaginary duty, obliging her to adopt and eduawy 
the children of the man whom she was abou» 
make the master of her fate. 

‘“‘ I do not affect, with your keen perception 
to misunderstand you, my love ; yet you astonie 
me. There was, I have understood—for rm: 
know little birds will sometimes whisper naugttr 
tales, which ladies should not hear :—there wm, 
ages ago, some vain and silly girl, and som 
bovish entanglement, which Horatio, who is ti 
very fool of women’s tears, found it difficult 
get handsomely rid of, until his solicitors cut te 
gordian knot, in the ordinary manner, with: 
golden scythe. I understood there was a en 
or children, which made the matter much mer 
unpleasant to my brother ; but, on my honour, # 
is all over ages ago. You cannot imagine ts 
I would sanction the attentions of my brothe, 
dear to me as he is, to my guest and dears 
friend, with the knowledge that any entang® 
ment of this sort existed,” 

Blanche made no reply. 

“T understand from Blande—for, of cours: 
cannot discuss such points with Devereux—th! 


| the young woman, who was quiet in her wart 


A note, left for Lady Blande, had merely | 


stated that Lady Blanche was to drive into the 
country alittle way with Mrs Thompson, to visit 
an old friend, but would be back early ; and 
though there was a little wonder at the very in- 
dependent manner in which the young lady often 
acted, and some doubtful augury at this capri- 
cious and ill-bred breach of a formal appointment, 
with a lover all but vowed, it was quietly set 
down to Lady Blanche’s way ; and her friend, 
embracing her, sportively exclaimed—* Ah, run- 
away ! give an account of yourself directly. Here 
has Horatio been twice—and will soon be a third 
time—most lorn and lover-like, that you should 
choose to absent yourself on this particular morn- 





and rather respectably conducted, is most gre 
ful for his generosity to the children. But | # 
surprised, Blanche, you are not more shockes 
though much worse things are quite the onde: 
of the day among our lords and mastets, 
suppose, always will be. But come, tell me ye" 
adventures, dearest—make me your comfidatt 
—your only one—for | own that I am stress 
dumb. I know that you possess that noble 
magnanimous way of thinking which De 

so fervently adores; yet, I confess, to visit 
little wretches, would, in similar circumstance 
have been too much for me. I might have bs 
hated the precursors of my own children; 
Devereux swears, magnanimity is the 
peculiar virtue of Blanche Delamere. 
however, as an elder sister, assume the 4 
of experience and knowledge of the world, 
caution you against either committing 
cumbering yourself with the brats, The 


bet. # 
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wil, 2988 
— ogee Horatio, may take to the 


rous grandchild. Even mamma, 
sigh ropes on the question of the decorous, if 
+ of the right; nor need Horatio himself 
length your warm and generous feelings 


now the 
vere carried you. All men, my dear Blanche, 
sre more or less conceited. I must candidly 


sarn the inexperience of my friend against my 
vgn brother. They are all apt to misconstrue 
sr motives, and to resent interference with 
shat they consider their especial or exclusive 
concerns ; and, besides, no one has more refined 
—| may say more fastidiously absurd—notions 
shout female proprieties than Devereux.—But 
nach [is not that his voice? The woman and 


redly, not take such liberal views | 
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! 


the children are entirely in the hands of the | 


men of business; Horatio, I imagine, concludes 
ther have long since left the country ; and that 
is ail as it should be.” 

During this long and hurried speech, Blanche 
had kept her eye steadily and gravely fixed upon 
the futtered speaker. At its conclusion, she 
slently turned away her eyes with a calm and 
stern expression, which, to those who could read 
ber character, said—‘* Why expostulate with this 
voman? I never could make her understand me. 
Her worldly opinions and their hollow found- 
ations 1 can comprehend; she cannot fathom 
mine.” 

Lady Blande, as the expected gentleman did 
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about her stolen march, though unable by his 
jocularity to move her ominous gravity. 

‘‘[ betted that you had gone to Hanwell, to 
study mad people in a philosophical way,” said 
the jocular peer. 

“* Needed | have gone so far?” replied Bianche, 
coldly. 

“Or else tothe Friends’ Meeting, in the ex- 
pectation of some outpouring; or, perhaps, to 
the Penitentiary.” 

“You were nearer the mark there,’ 
Blanche. 

“ But why not carry Devereux along with you? 
The poor fellow has been fluttering about all 
the morning like a hen whose ducklings have 
taken the water.” 

The jest, such as it was, told on no one. 
Blanche rose, with an air of grave dignity ; and, 
fixing her eyes steadily upon Devereux, said— 

‘‘] promised you an interview this morning, 
Mr Devereux, on a subject of the highest im- 
portance to both of us; but a higher duty called 
me tu Streatham.—Nay, hearme! I have break- 


replied 


fasted, along with my friend Mrs Thompson, at 


your late residence there, with your lovely and 
amiable children, and their unhappy mother— 
once my own innocent and beloved Rosa Weston 


_—that erring and culpable, but deeply injured, 


not immediately appear, again resumed :—* Did | 
Mrs Thompson learn why the creatures are not | 


gone abroad, or to Wales, or Scotland, or some- 
vhere—-for I am certain Devereux not only 
vishes but believes it 7’ 

“One reason of delay may be the very delicate 
health of the mother,” replied Blanche. ‘‘ She 
bas had fever, and seems to me still hovering be. 
tween life and death. Your Ladyship cannot be 
avare that Rosamond Weston was the loved and 
wimired playmate of my childhood.” 

Lady Blande started, without any affecta- 

Uon, 
“Such as I can remember her, lovely and spot- 
es, kindly and amiable, must not I, with my 
‘hole heart, abhor the selfish being, calling him- 
“i man, who could steal the treasure of her 
jeung atfections, and use his power over her de- 
reed heart only to rob her of her innocence, to 
bumble her maiden pride, and, finally, cast her 
forth to shame and sorrow.” 

“You talk with strange inconsiderateness, my 
dearest Blanche,” whispered the lady. ‘ Pardon 
a Ge saying so; and, for heaven's sake! for 
BY fake | be silent, until we have more leisure 
a. This girl your friend —and you are 
a a Had you not better retire, love. 
+ 4fom your lips surely, with your lofty 
_ - maidenly purity and womanly dignity, 
er ® are to hear an apology for an ill- 

ucted woman 7?” 

Y Blanche coloured with indignation, but 
made no motion to retire ; and Mr Devereux 
his brother-in-law entered the drawing- 
latter playfully questioning Blanche 


| —not to his rank nor to his fortune. 





friendleas, and helpless creature, whose greatest 
weakness has been furgetfulness of her own 
honour and happiness, from blind, unmeasured 
confidence in your honour and tenderness, and 
excess of infatuated attachment to the man 
Iler years 
exceed mine but by some few; and, with a 
woman's warmest feelings, she is invested with 
the sacred character of a mother. But it is not 
my province, nor yet my inclination, to lecture or 
dictate to you, Mr Devereux. In many of our 
late conversations, your opinions on such topics 
seemed to be more just than those too generally 
acted upon by men—even when they are pro- 
claimed in words. But let that pass. I have 
only to consult my own honour and happiness, 
and to follow the clear dictates of my principles, 
ae a Christian woman—softened, it may be, in 
this instance, by my feelings, as a partaker of 
the same frail nature with that poor girl whose 
condition fills me with grief—the more profound, 
that her case, as the world views it, is beyond 
all help of womanly sympathy. I cannot restore 
Rosamund to innocence, and to the ever-grateful 
esteem of her fellow-creatures; but, while I 
protect myself, I can and will mark my indignant 
sense of the selfish and cruel system of which she 
is the victim. I need scarce, therefore, tell you, 
that we meet no more; and that, in Mr Devereux, 
I can henceforth only know either the husband, 
or the seducer of Rosamond Weston.” 

Before the petrified gentleman addressed could 
gain breath to attempt reply, she had walked 
out of the room in “unblenched majesty.” 
Devereux turned his eyes on his sister, who 
looked the image of vexation, and of irritation 
with difficulty suppressed. Lord Biande first 
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« What means all this, Eleanor? What pry- 
ing, officious devil has put this heroical damsel 
on the scent of your little Rose, Devereux? It 
is a deuced unlucky contre-temps, to be sure ! 
I fancied Mrs Smith and her babes in the Isle of 
Man, or some such asylum for love-families, 
long ago. Are you dumfoundered, good folks?” 

“ Nothing was ever so provoking,” exclaimed 
Lady Blande. ‘It must have been that busy, 
intriguing Quakeress: a very Maintenon she 
is, in her love of power and cool cunning.” Mr 
Devereux was walking across the room with 
hasty steps. 

“A cool thing enough in the young lady!” 
continued Lord Blande. ‘ Conceive her auda- 
city! A jealous, furious wife could not have 
done more than stormed poor Rose’s retreat, and 
have put her to the question in the grand moral 
and philosophical style. It absolutely beats fic- 
tion. Have you lost your voice, Devereux ?” 

“You surely have your usual fine tact, 
Blande,” cried his vexed and angry lady. “‘ What 
is to be done, Horatio? Blanche is so strange, 
so singular a creature, that common rules, as I 
have often told you, do not apply to her. That 
odious Quaker woman, with her precise, puri- 
tanic notions, ferreting out that worthless girl, 
has done it all. No one else would, could, 
or durst have presumed to carry to Blanche such 
unwelcome tales of the man to whom, I may say, 
she was all but married ; but I must follow her, 
and make the best of it.” 

‘* A thousand thanks, Eleanor!” exclaimed the 
brother. ‘“ From your admirable tact—your 
true sisterly kindness—I reckon on everything. 
Yet what accursed meddling fiend can 
have done all this! Durst Rosamond com- 
plain?” And he knitted his brows in pale 
anger. 

‘* Use your own wits, also, Horatio. 1 assure 
you, you will have need of them all in this 
emergency. Generosity — magnanimity — ro- 
mance—these are your cue.” 

When Lady Blande, having tapped, found 
admission into the dressing-room of her guest, 
she found Blanche already unshawled and un- 
bonneted, and busy writing; while near her, 
Mrs Thompson, at whom her Ladyship looked 
scorpions and basilisks, was quietly pursuing her 
perpetual fine needle-work. She offered apolo- 
gies for intrusion, and looked as if she wished 
the matronly friend away ; who, understanding 
her meaning, and rather desirous to leave her 
pupil to entire self-reliance and self-guidance 
in this delicate crisis, quietly disappeared. 

The clew which Lady Blande possessed to the 
feelings of Blanche at this time, was necessarily 
as imperfect as her knowledge of the rare cha- 
racter of her guest. She concluded that the 
proud and lofty-minded heiress might be, even 
more than the ordinary run of young ladies, 
shocked, jealous, offended, affronted ; and she 
was ready to make every concession to feelings 
so natural, as she said, and so proper. She ac- 
cordingly condemned, in good-set general terms, 
the usages of the wicked world, and the weak- 








| 





ness and wickedness of women, to which 
Devereux had fallen a prey ; but she also, ig is 
behalf, pleaded, remenstrated, appealed to, ang 
touched every passion, and every shade of feel, 
ing in the female gamut, so far as she 
sound it, from the bottom to the top of the sea, 
—from the maddening despair of the lover y 
the dread laugh of May Fair. ; 

It was in vain. 

« Would you, Lady Blande, in plain terms” 
Blanche demanded steadily, “have me mar, 
either the husband or the seducer of Rosameas 
Weston ?—that is the true and narrow questicy 
on which you have, pardon me, wasted mud 
needless eloquence.’ 

«Nay, pardon me, dearest Blanche,” replied 
Lady Blande, exercising that strong contr 
over her feelings which proved that the px 
sions of quick-tempered ladies are often mor 
in their own power than they are someting 
willing to acknowledge. ‘ You wrong youre. 
cellent understanding when you talk in this 
strain. You cannot mean to affront me, by 
alluding to the possibility of this unfortunate 
person—admitting that she has been faithfa 
and well-behaved—becoming my brother's wife, 
I allow fully for your feelings—for your jos 
indignation—though, believe me, you will out. 
live it. I blame only those who have secretly 
aimed a blow at your happiness, by reviving 
this piece of antiquated scandal, only to ma 
my brother's felicity, and disappoint all ou 
hopes.” 

‘And, pardon me, Eleanor ; but those whe 
imagine that I could, in the same circumstances, 
talk in any other strain, entirely misunderstand 
me. No question of right and wrong, whic 
ever interested me, or was left to my own é 
cision, has been more simple—it has no sides.” 

«Why, the Countess herself,” returned the 
lady, evading direct reply, “ would, I am co 
vinced—notwithstanding her little prejudices, 
from mere knowledge of the world and of society 
—see this silly affair (magnified by male 
into undue importance) in the true light; esp 
cially when matters have proceeded 80 Very 
far between you and Devereux. You caane 
imagine, my dear Blanche, that, flattering an 
delightful as this alliance is to all my family, 
but particularly to one who, like myself, a 
highly and warmly appreciates your admi 
qualities, who so anxiously desires to obtal 
you for the sister of her heart, the sec 
mother of her children—you cannot imag 
that J have used any improper influence, diret 
or indirect, to forward the wishes of my brother 
yet, the flattering encouragement with * 
his attentions have been received by you, 4 
construed only in one way. I would not 
your modesty—I would propitiate your very pr 
dery, dearest Blanche ; but you have 
Horatio hopes, which, to disappoint no*, 
know, impossible with your feelings of 
and honour—laying the judgment of society 
of account.” 

Blanche was covered with blushes # a 
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implied accusation. Though her pereoen. a8 
memery of the past did not quite acquit Lady 

) of all participation in the hopes or 
of her brother, she was unable to fix the 
blame of any specific act upon her. Lady Blande 
had dene nothing unhandsome, or not more than 

wos sisteriy; and Blanche candidly confessed 
ipitance. 

. ee have too heedlessly, too lightly, both 
fe his sake and my own, accepted the attentions 
a Mr Devereux. I am new to fashionable so- 
ciety, and know not well where vapid gallantry 
ends and serious courtship begins; and I will 
confess that the manners and sentiments of Mr 
Devereux—his opinions—must I now call them 
abstract, speculative—not such as influence, 
much less strictly regulate, men’s conduct to 
women?—made a strong impression on me ;—yes, 
| was imperceptibly beginning to love him—to 
listen to him with deference—te expect and rely 
upon his sympathy in my peculiar opinions—to 
do, in short, what every woman, who places her 
love happily, must do—lovk up to him with fond 
homage. Now] look down upon him! He isa man 
of great talents and knowledge, and I am but a 
girl, a weak woman—yet am I that man’s supe- 
nor |” 

Lady Blande was again thrownout. The proud 
energy with which the last words were pro- 
nounced, was more intelligible to her than their 
import ; and she still fancied Blanche only very 
angry and jealous ; and, accordingly, said, in her 
witest and most cajoling tones—‘* Well, dearest, 
ve shall sleep and wake on it. I am quite sure 
that, to-morrow, you will see the affair in the true 
beht. 1am content with any penance, however 
severe, that you may choose to inflict on Hora. 
tw, so that it be not extended beyond the season 
—that July realizes his hopes, and makes us 
ui united and happy.” 

“ There is but one light in which it can be 
en—nor, till my nature is changed, can | ever 
mew it in another ; and I wish I could make you 
weit with my eyes, Eleanor; for the world and 
is false glare has not yet dazzled me. A mutual 
‘rer (to view the conduct of your brother to 
this friend.ess young woman in the most lenient 
¥ay) is, to her and her children, followed by ruin 
aad infamy—by even what you, Eleanor, must 
con‘ess to be deep and lasting injury to one party, 
aad that the weak and helpless—the trusting, the 
betrayed ; while the other But, no, 1 can. 
mt speak of it. Yet some—even you, my friend 
fancy that these transactions, and their conse- 
{wences, should be no bar to your brother's pro- 
perity and happiness, to his immediate alliance 
"ith a noble heiress—ay, pardon my candid 
Pride, with Blanche Delamere.” 

“ You cannot rate the pride and happiness of 
"ch an alliance more highly than I do, dearest 
—— Yet, for heaven's sake, keep those very 

notions you have formed to yourself,” 
mid ‘the lady, pettishly, “I do not pretend to 
aay parts ofthe cenduct which society, 

men themselves, tolerate in young men of 


: ‘%—in all men; but that my brother has 
* LAtv.—vor. vi, 
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brought any stain on his honour—dene anything 
unbecoming the character of an English gentle. 
man—no one will dare to affirm. | Mis liberality 
to that indisereet young woman, on whom the 
laws of society justly visit the censequences of 
her own folly and guilt, has even been cause of 
censure to more prudent persons—of praise, I 
grant, to those who, like you, think more charit- 
ably.” 

“ This is no subject for debate between us, 
Lady Blande,” returned Blanche, coldly ; ‘ you 
forget that I have seen this unfortunate person 
and her tenderly-nurtured children only this 
morning—that 1 knew and loved her in happier 
times, though that does not far influence my 
judgment now, You will not permit me to allude 
to Mr Devereux, as the possible husband of Rosa- 
mond Weston, nor do I wish to force so repug- 
nant an idea upon you ; but the seducer of Rosa. 
mond Weston—I say it again, and for the last 
time—her seducer cannot be named or thought of 
as the husband of Blanche Delamere without 
the deepest offence.” 

This was said in a tone so decided that Lady 
Blande was silenced for a minute; and Blanche 
resumed her writing, concluded and folded the 
letter, and ordered her own footiman to take it 
to the post-office. 

“ Cannot your epistle goin the ordinary way?” 

‘ No—I am unwilling to lose a post. 1 am 
announcing my instant return to Holy Cross to 
my grandmother. I wish to spare her the pain 
and fatigue of a needless journey to London, on 
my account. It isnow scarce worth while to say, 
that, in answer to Mr Devereux’s application, my 
grandmother sanctions his addresses, since she 
informs me she has written him to that import.” 

‘* Good heavens! and that letter, so welcome, 
will probably be waiting Horatio at his lodgings. 
For God's sake recall your letter”’—and she ran 
to recall the man herself, but he was gone. ‘‘ Give, 
were it but one day, to reflection—let me entreat 
you, dearest Blanche—by your regard for me, 
give yourself time to think ; conceive the grief 
of the Countess—the ridicule of society ; spare 
me, spare yourself the disgraceful eclat of such 
an affair; let it, at all events, go off gently; 
and be assured that, though I had set my whole 
heart upon calling you sister, I shall never renew 
the sul ject; nor is Horatio—adoring, worsbip- 
ing you as he does, placing the sole happiness of 
his future life, as he has told, on the dear hope 
you have allowed him to entertain, of ealling you 
his—a man likely to urge any lady beyond the 
point to which her own feelings for him freely 
lead her; but spare me the open breach. You 
do not, dear Blanche, with all your acquirements, 
know wicked London society quite so well as I do, 
‘The breaking off of a match, in high life especially, 
merely because the gentleman has a discarded 
mistress, would positively render you the jest of 
all the clubs, the ridicule of all the coteries, for 
a month ;—the men would absolutely combine 
against you—so atrocious a case of prudery would 
be condemned as utter indelicacy by the women 


| —they would never pardon you, fos knowing au 
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much of what it does not at all concern us women | 


to know.” 


« Not eoncern us! The purity of the morals 


of our lovers—the fidelity of our husbands ? You — 


astonish me, Lady Blande—what then does con- 
cern us? The title—the diamonds—the settle- 
ments—the provision for matrimonial discord, 
hatred, and separation—all these concern us, and 
are cared for accordingly.” 

‘© I spoke not for myself, but others ; yet ridi- 
cule, sneers, impertinent remarks, are not less 
certain in this case.” 


BLANCHE DELAMERE, 





main! 


Despising herself for a conscious weak suscep. | 


tibility to the threatened species of contemptible 
annoyance, yet unable to brave the idea of the 
laugh of “ society” with indifference, Blanche 
reddened with vexation, even while she calmly 
replied—‘ I must, I find, if 1 mix muchin what 
is called society, teach myself to bear, for the 
sake of my conscience and principles, persecution 
hotter than the passing flash of a fool-born jest.” 

Before the interview concluded, Lady Blande 
having learned that the letter to Holy Cross was 
asimple announcement of anabrupt return in con- 


sequence of unforeseen circumstances, extracted | 


a reluctant promise that Blanche would take no 
farther measure for two days, with the under- 
standing that she should not, in the interval, be 
intruded on by Mr Devereux, nor past occur- 
rences be referred to in any shape. If she then 
still persisted in returning home, and would not 
fulfil the promised term of her visit, her noble 
hostess declared herself bound in honour to re- 
store her, in person, to her grandmother, though 
in the middle of the season. This was a cere- 
mony with which Blanche would gladly have dis- 
pensed, 

This had been a day in which the high-spirited, 
hut womanly-hearted heiress of Delamere had 
fulfilleda duty which demanded no ordinary exer- 
tion of moral courage and fortitude. 
she was far from happy, and not even satisfied 
with herself. How false and hollow, and teem- 
ing with sin and misery, seemed the world on 
which she was entering! and how powerless her 


At its close, | 


NS eee 





“ There can be no imaginable impropriety ig 
my visits to this unhappy one,” replied the Gg 
keress ; “and I will alone fulfil to her a duty t 
which my heart urges me. To reason about, 
continued visits is unnecessary —they might by 
fancied improper ; and, what you will MOre readily 
feel, they might be painful to their object 
Really penitent sorrow seeks few witnesses” 

“I fear, indeed, poor Rose may not like to 
me; perhaps I was ungent/e with her? Ho 
unlike to you I am, even when not wrong im the 
What is worse, my warmth in hey cane 
may have irritated her sultan, and done be 
injury where good was earnestly meant. | fey 
a moral reformer like myself,’ she continues 
laughingly, “ cannot always enact the mild agg 
gentle maiden, which, to say truth, is rathe 
foreign to my—my haughty Delamere blo. 
shall I call it? I don’t see why blood shows 
not be chargeable with a few of the faults of » 
aristocrats, as well as the fountain of all oy 
virtues and honours. Wo you think it possibly 
that, if more dexterously and delicately managed, 
Mr Devereux might not have been induced t 
marry Rosamond ?” 

« Ask rather if I should, in the presen 
state of opinion in England, think such a uniog 
desirable for either party ; but, waiving this, I d 
not imagine such an atonement in the least pro 
bable :—he will never marry her. An English 
aristocrat is sometimes seen to marry the mis 
tress of another man, or the wife of a man of bis 
own caste, but rarely his own mistress. Iw 
not understand the distinction—I merely note 
the fact.” 

« By the laws of Scotland, our educated, highly 
moral sister, and next-door neighbour, Rosamoné, 
would be held his wife, and their children legit» 
mate. Well, never shake your quilliéd coif at me; 
but the marriage laws of that unpolished counter 
are—I will not say more merciful to womes 


and children—to the weak and defenceless—for 


efforts to amend the ills over which she grieved, | 


even in one solitary instance! Her spirits had 
never been more low and despunding ; and a 
secret, creeping, insidious, world-begotten sense 
of impropriety, if not of indelicacy, of conduct, 
although her conscience and her pride scouted 
tie idea, had yet power to annoy her. This 
feeling was betrayed, rather than owned, to her 
friend at theircustomary hourof confidential talk. 

“ Grandmamma will, no doubt, be extremely 
angry when she learns that I have visited Rosa- 
mond ; and with you, my friend, as much as with 
myself. It was heedless to implicate you ; yet 
I should repeat my visit to-morrow and to- 
morrow, if I saw that it would be either useful 
or consolatory. I disdain the spurious female 
modesty which can smile on the seducer while 
it treats his victim with horror or scorn; yet 
this is the modesty of all the women around me 
—of the really modest, the truly amiable, as 
well as of the pretenders,” 








I want not mercy—I stand for justice ; andtg 
are far more just than our own.” 

“ Liable to sad abuse though.” 

‘* Which abuse, however, never or very rarely 
occurs. You are aterrible Conservative at heart 
ma bonne :—the old objection to every law, ne* 
and good—it is liable to sad abuse. But what 
can we do for Rosamond ?—that is the urges 
question.” And it was soon decided. Long afte 
midnight, on this eventful day, and long afte: 
as many of the inmates of the cottage De® 
Streatham as could sleep were wrapped in repo* 
the fevered ear of Rosamond, or her heat! 
quick sense, listened once more to what had # 
often been the glad signal to welcome and joJ— 
the clatter of horse-hoofs in the lane, which, # 
her frequent lonely watchings, she had 
to distinguish, long before the gate 
touched. The agitating events of the 
and the low nervous fever which had for 
been consuming her, aggravated by the silent bet 

ap 


bell wa 


ever-gnawing sorrow at her heart, had produce! 
an exacerbation of disease; and now the 
proaching foutsteps—the very breathing, 
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fully distinguished, brought a deadly pang of | 


which seemed the messenger of dieselu- 
’ «He is come again—he brings my death- 
t!’ was her agonizing thought. ‘“ He 
nas learned the visit of Lady Blanche—he has 
borne the proud scorn of her he adores—he 

hither to wreak his anger and disappoint- 
ment. Would that this hour were past . 

How it did pass, can never now be fully known 
on earth. At an inquest held two days after- 
wards upon the body of Rosamond Weston, alius 
@mith, spinster, &e. &e., held in spite of the in. 
auence, and almost direct interference of Lord 
Blande and other friends of Mr Devereux, the 
sureeemaid gave evidence that she had been 
gwakened by her mistress, and directed to admit 
Mr Deverenx, which she did. That her mistress 
had long been in delicate health, and was all that 
day particularly indisposed, She had dressed 
herself with some difficulty, and been assisted 
into the drawing-room, where Mr Devereux 
waited impatiently, calling more than once to 
learn if her mistress were nut ready. That she 
herself retired to the nursery, and, being 
fatigued with her business during the day, fell 
fast asleep in her clothes, and knew no more till, 
wakened again by the furious ringing of Mr 
Devereux, she hastened back to the drawing- 
room, where she found her mistress a corpse, 
leaning in the easy chair, and Mr Devereux 
affectionately supporting her in his arms. There 
vas nothing remarkable in her appearance. 
She looked then as placid as the corpse before 
the court ; there was no perceptible difference, 
save that a few drops of blood were then oozing, 
or bubbling, from the lips. The witness stated, 
ferther, that Mr Devereux appeared exceed- 
ingly distressed and agitated ; and it came out, 
on the examination of the old gardener, the 
father of the preceding witness, that Mr Deve- 
reux had dispatched him, on his own horse, to 
mmmon a medical gentleman from Epsom, much 
in his confidence, and who had sometimes at- 
tended Mrs Smith and her children; but with 
‘rections to send also the first surgeun he could 
find. 

Mr Devereux was alleged to be too ill to at- 
tend the Coroner's Court ; and delicacy, consider- 
etton for his feelings, was secretly pleaded 
_— the delay, suggested by some sturdy 
hn Bull sitting on the inquest, till the person 


deeply implicated should be in a condition to 
examined, 


tien. 


a evidence of two medical gentlemen, one 
a om had examined the body of the unfor- 
© young woman not more than an hour 
— extinct, was consistent, clear, and 
tien ty. The immediate cause of dissolu- 
a gen rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
gitation might have proved an exciting 

ae but could not be the primary cause of 
on ; and the verdict, given, after what 
ite. in the newspapers, as “a long and 
thee ae a, was—*' Died by the visita- 
God.” The gentlemanly Coroner in- 


Lord Blande, who was present, that his 
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shire, 








honourable relative, the Member for 
remained without a speck on his character. 

« Died, or was hurried and tortured to death, 
by the injustice of man!” exclaimed Blanche 
Delamere, throwing from her the newspaper in 
which, spite of the efforts of the Family Compact, 
a detailed account of the inquest appeared, “ We 
want a term for destroyers of life of this worst 
description. I must not call Mr Devereux a mur. 
derer, an assassin. I do not believe that he has 
used violent means to remove the object in the 
path of his ambition, or of his desires. I can 
even imagine him grieved and eompunctious, 
What matters it? Were Rosamond alive again, 
in all her beauty—-nay, in her first innocence— 
would he act differently ?” 

Notwithstanding the shock, the scandal, the 
very unpleasant eclat of such an affair, Lady 
Blande secretly felt pleased, and scarcely concealed 
her opinion that Devereux’s mistress had done, 
though rather inopportunely, the very best thing 
possible in the circumstances. 

‘‘ If she possessed the sense of virtue, and the 
refined feelings you attribute to her, my dear 
Blanche, surely, for herself, this is the most de- 
sirable consummation. Good Mrs Thompson ap- 
pears resigned to a dispensation, shocking, but 
scarcely to be lamented. Now I can, with perfect 
propriety, look after my brother's children.” 

« To the care of my friend, Rosamond Weston 
has bequeathed her children. She has, at least, 
done what I feel equivalent to myself—besought 
my protection and kindness for their friendless, 
parentless infancy, and given us all the rights 
she possessed. We will not deceive her confi- 
dence. Mrs Thompson has gone, even now, to 
remove the children from the care of the reepect- 
able and compassionate neighbour, who could not 
hold any intercourse with Mr Devereux’s mis- 
tress, but who took home his worse than orphans, 
She is to place them with a friend at Stoke-New- 
ington. Yes, Lady Blande, the love of life is 
still fresh and strong in me; yet I, too, though 
mournfully, acquiesce in the catastrophe which 
takes from me an early, and a once much-loved, 
and still loved friend. For her the best refuge 
was an early grave. She is gone to just judg- 
ment:—we wait our turn.” 

Lady Blande was silenced. The event of Rosa- 
mond’s death had procured her a delay in the 
departure of Blanche, whom she was still resolved 
to accompany, if she could not divert away the 
resolution. Her brother was indisposed, and 
meant to go to Paris for a few weeks; and matters 
looked black enough; still she was inclined to 
hope that the worst was past, and that Rosamond, 
the one great obstacle, fairly removed, the proud 
heiress might be won. She should be indulged 
in the absurdity of protecting the children. 
Fondness for them might prove a tie with the 
father; and, to work on the feelings of Blanche, 
her Ladyship permitted herself to exaggerate, 
while she affected to rail at the excess of concern 
which Devereux exhibited at this “ untoward 
business.” 

In the meanwhile, the fashionable physician 
X2 
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who still occasionally took fees for Blanche, 
became, for a few mornings, of double import- 
ance, though he protested he could tell nothing. 

“Oh, but you know the whole, though. of course, 
professional honour seals your lips,” said the 
young matron mouthpiece of one fair bevy that 
baited the May-Fair Galen. ‘‘ Mr Devereux 
had a most beautiful mistress—a Rosamond— 
« Rosa Munda!—of whom he was passionately 
fond. I know it. Lord Albert Seacote and 
Tom Jerningham often drove round by her cot- 
tage when at Epsom, to have a peep of her over 
the hedge. 
fit to fall in love with Devereux—too good a 
match for him to be slighted—and there was a 
violent flirtation—carried even to indecent 
lengths; for the young incognita was to be seen 
with him everywhere, without anything in the 
shape of a chaperon. But this was all very well 
—Lady Blande knows what she is about—until 
the little Tartaress heard of the beautiful mis- 
stress; when, down she goes by herself, storms 
the cottage, assails the poor woman like a jea- 
lous tigress; and, next morning, Devereux’s 
beautiful mistress was found dead in the sum- 
mer-house, with a vial beside her, labelled 7/ydro- 
cyanic Acid! Since you will not tell us your 
edition of the story, doctor, you are welcome to 
ours—that which is circulating all over the 
town,” 

The doctor smiled his ambiguous emile of 
acquiescing incredulity, while he blandly whis- 
pered— 

“ The report of the Coroner's inquest in yes- 
terday'’s Morning Dost” 

“ Trne > but what does it signify ? Died, by 
the visitation of God—certainly—and not one 





word of the visitation of Queen Elinor. Nay, 
more, Lady Blande has this morning set off for 
the north, to convey the terrible creature to her 
grandmother's custody. I do not see, now, how 
Mr Devereux, or any man, could venture to 
marry her, with all her splendid advantages :— 
if not deranged, she must be worse.’ 

Btanche, 
returned to 


This much of the tale was true: 
attended = by Blande, had 
Holy (ross, 

With confusion, and a strong desire to dis- 
claim the excess of filial tenderness ascribed to 
her, she heard Lady Blande dexterously, yet 
evasively, impute the real motive of the im- 
promptu return, to fond fears and anxieties for 
‘* dearest grandmamma ;’ while, on the first 
absence of the heiress after their arrival, it was 
more than insinuated that the dignified delicacy 
of the heiress of Delamere required that, under 
the guardian and maternal eye of the Countess, 
in her proper Aome, was she to be woved cand to 
be won! The self-complacency of Lady Dela- 
mere was moved; her pride was gratified ; her 
tenderness for her grandchild excited. “ After 
what had transpired, Mr Horatio Devereux must 
be aware that his visits would be most we’ come 
to the Lady of Holy Cross, and probably’ not 
«sagreeable to its future mistress,” the Dowager 
added, with gracious smiles. 


Lady 
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« My dear Lady Blande, I am more than Satis 
fied—I am proud of my grandchild’s ejgj,, 
which naturally waited on, and has followed mp, 
approval. The heiress of Delamere, in affairs 
great moment to other young ladies though Of the 
highest rank, can afford to waive certain cong 
derations, and look alone to character, connexion 
and inclination. Were Mr Devereux the ina 
Duke in England, I could not more hear, 
approve the alliance.” 

Lady Blande was equally delighted. Dr Hor. 


ley, and every other kind, considerate frien 


Well, this imperious heiress thought | 


grandmamma, 


had kept from the knowledge of the aged Cougs, 
ess whatever might be supposed unpleasing » 
her granddaughter or disagreeable to hergelt 
The sister of Mr Devereux appeared, at thy 
critical time, on the most intimate and friend), 
footing with Lady Blanche ; and, whacever mig; 
intervene, there was little doubt of him bei, 
her accepted suitor and eventual husband, 4 
word in his disparagement, though an hones 
one, would have been dreaded as high treases 
Yet was Dr Hayley highly gratified to learn hor 
the affuir really stood, and that the misunder. 
standing—as Blanche, without much explanation, 
asserted—was interminable ; for it rested 
principle—on total dissimilarity of views and 
feelings, which time could not remove, Sh 
owned, in the saunter in the shrubberies t 
which she invited the ever-soothing, ever-indsl. 
gent ci-derant chaplain, that the art of Lady 
Blande in—without direct falschoo’—lnlling her 
ersndmother in the belief that all was harmocr 
between herself and Mr Devereux, did provoke 
her. 

“But,” she added, “T dislike annoying pow 
I was truly shocked to find ber, 
though in great spirits, looking so changed ea 
my return yesterday; and, for the time, was a 
much affected as Lady Blan/e alleged. Tell x 
all that has happened in our absence, to interes 
Is Phoebe's husband kinder than we dart 
hope? But you may guess how I long for hom 
Ilow co Squire Grimshaw’s doings please 


me ? 


hews, 
Llow many poacher prosecutions had yee 
at the Sessions 2 Above all, what think you 
vcrandmamma’s health—her mental health ‘!-: 
trust she has had no more faintings ? Hera 
pearance altogether, and her high, flighty spirits 
are not satisfactory to me.” 

Dr Hayley made light of those fears, Th 
Countess was aged, no doubt of it. ‘Time she" 
slight respect to peeresses, though such in thet 
own right. He did not indeed say this; be harey 
permitted himself to imagine anything 0 leve- 
ing and audacious on the part of the old, ir 


you ? 


_ toothed Inflexible. Lady Delamere, at - 
excitable, had been of late, he said, worried © 


applications, amounting to mysterious menace 
from the next heirs to the estates and title © 
the Delameres; the family whose pretense 
she had maintained against her grandchild, 
afterwards deserted in caprice, which > 
amounted to positive dislike. 

“'Tis the worrying she has had from then 


troublesome and importunate people has 
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very anxious for your speedy mar- 
” said the Doctor. 
a 7 oar by Is it not hard though, my 
ood friend, that this poor lad, between whom 
ai these large estates and coveted titles there 
only interposes my silly self, should be half- 
sarved, waiting for their possession? I am sure 
i cannot comprehend how the rights of this 
ynknown twenty-first cousin are not about as 


Countess 80 


ron aS Ours. 


’ 


«As yours!—Let me beseech you to take 
od what you say, my child. There may be 
sersons quite of your opinion, if it seriously be 
cours. The Countess has been so exasperated 
+s to withdraw the allowance of £300 perannum, 
enerously made to this ungrateful youth and 
' ‘ mother, for his education; and since then he 
- heen going among the Irish tenantry, foment- 
-all kinds of mischief. ‘There is a very bad 
spirit among those peeple. You alone interpose, 
ss you say, between him and them, and most 
éagitious hopes.” 

“You don't imagine he will have them = ma- 
whacré me,” said Blanche, laughing. 

“God forbid!—though they are fit for any 
wickedness. All this last spring there have 
heen nocturnal disturbances—carding and turn- 
ing up ground in the barony ; and one horrible 
murder has been committed, They are incor- 
ngible wretches, whom indulgence only renders 
worse.” 

“ Another murder!” said Blanche, shuddering. 
“ This might been foreseen—those cruel 
fectments—no wonder grandmamma is dis- 
tressed. 

“When the petitions of their priest were very 
properly referred back to the local agent, some 
o the wretched creatures had the wicked hardi- 
hood to send the Countess threatening letters, 
one of which, of shocking import, was thrown 
into the carriage as she was driving to church, 

i was unfortunately read to her Ladyship by 
Mrs Martin. We had—Grimehaw and myself— 
‘adiously kept back all such incendiary writings 
from her, with the knowledge and full approba- 
tion of Lord Fanfaronade, aware of their alarm- 
ing effects on her nerves,” 

: Or on her conscience,” thought Blanche, 
facly. Compassion for the notorious Donegal 
‘enantry had made her much better acquainted 
with their wrongs and their condition than was 
the good Doctor, 

“I trust the last days of grandmamma’as life 
may be blessed and gladdened by some effort on 
Ser part to improve the condition of her Irish ten- 
‘atry ; by making some atonement for the neglect 
“ generations, and the oppression of later times.” 

Ttell you, Lady Blanche, it will be at the 
oo a life, if the subject is again brought 
et bon —— said the Doctor, with un- 
et her ~ i ' That abominable letter nearly 
> mind ; besides, it is too late now ; most 
bellious prenantey —a pestilent, lazy, filthy, re- 
eA > Priest-ridden crew they are—have gone 

“Merica 


“ Or to their graves,” 


have 
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“Oh. heaven knows where ! Buta few desperate 
characters continue to loiter about the outskirts 
of the estate, boiling with designs of pillage and 
murder. You surely would not encourage such 
demoralized, unnatural wretches? It was a fran. 
tic beldame, the grandmother of a notorious band 
ofthem, named O Hanlon—no good of characters 
with big O's berore their names, Lady Blanche— 
who lurked about the park, till, when refused an 
audience of the Countess, she threw that incen- 
diary letter into the coach.” 

* The handsome O Hanlons ! Sure you have 
heard grandmamma speak of that family hun- 
dreds of times. How different the Donegal 
estates must have been fifty vears since, when she 
wont to go over among the people, and when the 
loyal and enthusiastic race worshipped the very 
footsteps of their young Ran Tierna ! When 
grandmamma, inthe exuberance of her loyalty 
tothe Bourbons, or hatred of the Jacobins, raised 
that famous Delamere Brigade, en her Irish 
estates, Widow O Hanlon’s three gallant sons were 
the first that flocked to her banner. It has been 
whispered that the young O Hanlons would rather 
have fought on the Republican side than either 
under the French Princes or in the British army, 
but that the volunteer condition with the poor 
farmers, was either to send out their sons or lose 
their little farms. Alas! both evils have been in- 
curred—the young men were first sacrificed, the 
parents then driven forth.” 

‘Pardon me, Lady Blanche; you know well, 
or might know—for you have often been told— 
the kind of rude, lazy, husbandry practised by 
those turbulent, lalf-savage, Papist people. The 
property was every year deteriorating, and sub. 
stantial tenants were offering. The Countess 
at last determined to adopt a better system; of 
which the first step was getting clear of those 
wretches. And how generously the Countess pro. 
vided, or would have provided for them, in moun. 
tain farms or fishing villages! What sums, at all 
events, were lavished in attempting to settle 
them! But that wretched country, not alone to 
my patroness, but to Great Britain, is Magormis- 
and a curse to herself, and to all 
around her!” 

The usually calm, downy doctor was actually 
excited ; and Blanche, though unconvinced, gave 
way so far as to keep silence. She could not, 
however, think, that the way to restore her 
grandmother to healthful quiet and equanimity 
of mind, was to conceal facts which might lead 
to some healing measure—to some degree of 
atonement; and she ruminated upon how she 
might introduce a subject always hateful to 
the Countess, unless she herself led to it, in 
discoursing complacently of her bright young 
days—the days of her patriotism and glory, when 
she had unfurled the banner of Delamere, and 
seen her peasantry rally around it with those 
proud feelings which exalted vassalage, and gave 
to serfdom a colour of sentiment. Her rumina. 
tions were ended by her grandmother inviting 
her to drive her ¢éte-d-téte next day in the gar- 
den chaise, to inspect a lodge, or gamekeeper's 
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cottage, which she was erecting in a part of the 
Chase lately taken into the park. Lady Blande 
was to spend that day with her mother, and pass 
the next again at Holy Cross, previous to her re- 
turn to town. 

It was now near the end of June, and a day of 
resplendent, out-gushing, and steady sunshine ; 
and Blanche and her grandmother, conversing af- 
fectionately, slowly drove onthrough the sweeping 
glades, and adown the stately and sulemn avenues, 
until they gained the opener and more lightly 
timbered parts of the park, and more rapidly 
crossed those spreading lawns and pastures, where 
the fallow-deer were seen in groups, standing a 
moment at gaze, and then scudding off to the 
frequent copses and thickets, and hiliocks of gorse 
and fern. No sight in that world of beauty was 
so delightful to the Countess, as the numerous 
young broods of pheasants, which, tame as do- 
mestic fowl, were seen at feed in the fallows, 
and among the newly turned up soil, The heart 
of the aged lady swelled with the proud 
feeling of properly, not unmingled with nobler 
sentiments, as her grandchild’s rapturous, 
broken exclamations—the almost incoherent ex. 
pression of her exquisite sense of the beautiful 
with which earth and sky were bursting around 
her—fell on the ear of the yet sole proprietress. 
She began proudly to expatiate upon what she 
had doneto embellish the demesne—on the thriv- 
ing growth of the woods of her planting, and the 
flourishing state of the gardens, conservatories, 
and aviaries she had created or extended. Even 
the fine breeds of domestic animals on her estates 
—the horses, the cattle, the very poultry—had 
been improved by her vigilant intelligence and 
her public spirit. 

“When I first remember Holy Cross, now 
more than sixty years since,” said she, “ there 
were in this part of the country much fewer 
pheasants than there are—thanks to the facto- 
ries !—now poachers.” . 

‘“ That is no improvement,” said Blanche. 
“But the yeomen, the labourers, grandmamma— 
have they improved like the breeds of cattle ?” 

‘* Improved !—degenerated they have; but, 
thank heaven, I have bought them nearly all 
out on my own borders ; or those smoky, seditious 
towns have absorbed them; and the country, 
save for the poachers, is really much more order- 
ly than I can remember. My tenantry are a 
very different kind of people from my father’s ; 
but then I have not one for twenty boors which, 
with their families, then ate up the estate. 
Could my dear father now see our improved hus- 
bandry—the farm buildings—the enclosures— 
the excellent breeds of cattle—the modern im- 
plements” 

‘“ And the rent-roll,” said Blanche, somewhat 
archly. 

“Ay, child,” returned the Countess, laughing 
graciously ; ‘ the rent-roll, indeed—quadrupled 
since my own time ; while the value of the pro- 
perty has been so much increased, in timber, 
buildings, roads, and a variety of substantial and 
permanent improvements, I have been no un- 
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| profitable steward of the family inheritane 
| child, as you will find.” 
* But the Irish tenantry, grandmammy:” 
whispered Blanche, in tones scarce audible — 
‘‘ The Irish tenantry!—the plague and Curse y 
my existence for thirty years! Yet even @ 
these estates, which I have sometimes 
sunk in the Atlantic, good plans, with resolutice 
and firmness in executing them, have made ther 
_way. I have no hesitation in saying that 4 
| Irish estates are in a much better condition thy 
| I found them :—we have got rid of three hundpes 
and seventy of the wretches this seasunsong 
the property is in rapid course of improvemes 
But what smoke is that near Dinglebrook? "J, 
late in the season for burning waste, and the ney 
lodge smokes should not be in that direction,” 
Blanche was engaged with the reins. Th 
steady, old, favourite north-country pony, Beard. 
which the Countess often drove about the groung 
herself, had pricked up his ears, and shewe 
symptoms of uneasiness, as they wound dow 
the steep and narrow picturesque path whic 
led to the little bridge over Dinglebrook. This 











brook, diminished, by the summer heats, to, 
mere runlet, winded among steep and very 
high banks, which, immediately on crossing the 
bridge, presented a natural pass, through whic 
the road had been made by blasting the sold 
rock, ‘The pass was bridged overhead, where there 
were walks, on a higher level, leading to other 
parts of the demesne ; and, in the centre of the 
arch, was an iron gate, very rarely shut, but whic 
might have blocked up the pass. Having gained 
the bottom of the dingle, and crossed the bridge, 
they were about to drive under the arch, whie 
Blanche pointed out to her grandmother the 
luxuriant growth of ivy and saxifrage, and the 
many creepers and flowers which love the shade, 
which mantled the rocks and the arches over 
head, and descended in long streamers ané 
garlands, which she playfully caught with be 
whip. 

“ How deliciously cool and fresh !—and hor 
lovely !” 

“I have long resolved to have another ict 
house here. It is rather distant from the hous, 
to be sure ; but, though I choose to-day to drive 
out with you, like a market-woman going @ 
Chester to sell butter and eggs, I have horse 
and menials which mock at distance—lI will have 
an improved ice-house here immediately. __ 

“To cool your tongue, is it!” was yelled # 
her ear; and the gate under the arch swum 
close with a crash which awakened all the echoes 
of the glade, as a tall female, concealed in the 
dark cloak and hood of the Irish peasant womes, 
jerked the reins from the hand of Blanche wi 
violence, which made the pony start. r 

“ Is it ice ye want, my Lady ?—ye'll need it, 
continued the stranger ; while her hood fell back. 
discovering the sharp, haggard features, 
scintillating eyes of partial insanity. 

“It is she—the woman O’Hanlon—that 
rible woman come again!” said the Counte® s 
a voice, and with a look, which doubly alarmet 
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But, rallying her spirits, she said, 
« Let go the rein—who are you that 
dare thus interrupt us, and alarm the Countess 
of Delamere?” And she attempted to snatch 
the rein, which the other held the more firmly. 

« Ye would like to hear, young madam, 
would ye, ho I am P—ay, ye shall, too, whether 
re like or no. . - + Let her who sits by 
you tell who I am, and who | was when her 
cruel eyes fell on me first in my little cabin. 
Pat O'Hanlon’s wife—the mother of three 
handsome and blessed boys. Where are they 
now? Murdered and crippled in the bloody 
wars, to please the pride of her who drove the 
heart-broken father and the orphan childer on 
the black world to beg their bread through: it ; 
and sould the truss of straw from beneath them, 
and burned the roof over the grey heads, and 
slacked the ashes on the hearth—Aer, I tell ye! 
—the widow's and orphan’s curse upon her !”’ 

« Let us pass, for mercy's sake !” cried Blanche, 
struggling to regain the reins with one hand, 
and with the other to support her sinking grand- 
mother, who, violent as opposition usually made 
her, was now overpowered—acutely sensible to 
all that was said, but too feeble to offer resist- 
ance. 

“ Let us pass now,” Blanche continued, sooth- 
ingly and persuasively ; ‘and, on my honour, 
your story shall be listened to—your wrongs 
shall be righted, so far as atonement is now pos- 
sible. You cannot be inhuman! See how pale 
and ill the lady is.” 

“Is she pale and ill—the proud Lady-Countess 
of Delamere?—who came among us with the 
baaner, and robbed us of our children, and then 
of our little farms. Perhaps it is cow/d her 
Ladyship is?—or hungry ?—or naked ?—and the 
Widow O'Hanlon did it on her—the desolate 
vidow—whom they drove mad !” 

The frantic laugh of the woman rang through 
the arches overhead in frightful reverberation— 
heightening, if that were possible, the nervous 
terror of the Countess, and the alarm of Blanche, 
vho knew not whether to think the Irishwoman 
more mad or malicious. Their eyes met steadily 


~ 
for a moment— 


he. 


firmly — 


“ You cannot mean mischief to my aged grand- 
mother,” she said. “ If you have had sorrows, 
the, alas! has not been passed by untouched. 
Do, pray, good, kind woman, let us go our way.” 

“Yes, co—go, Countess—to where your brother 
Dives waits to welcome ye. In this life, ye 
know, he had his good things, and our brother 
Lazarus his evi], But where, my haughty Lady- 
Countess—where, ye cruel and sinful woman, did 
he lift up his eyes? Will it be my Patrick will 
bring ye the cup of cold water, think ye ?—or my 
Dermott, who died by your banner, when they 
feel how ye misused and oppressed the decent 
ould couple they called father and mother.” 

9 The Countess is innocent of much of this,” 
mid Blanche. “ The agents—the exigencies of 
the time”__ 

“Tell not me of the agent's doings, lest | 

tle her outright !” shrieked the woman, in 
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a wilder paroxysm than ever, while the Count- 
ess clung closer to her grandchild, 

“Have you, who thus resent wrong yourself, 
no mercy ?” replied Blanche—her spirit rising. 
“ Have vou nv fears of the consequences of this 
violence?” 

‘‘ Fear!” exclaimed the mad woman, laughing 
wildly, and throwing up her bare, bony arms. 
“What have I to fear? Can she and her 
agents do more than crush this miserable car- 
case?” And she tore open her handkerchief, 
“This was the bosom that suckled them—dry 
and withered now, Give me back my boys !—give 
me my children, woman, and keep your lands ; 
and, och! that every stone and clod on them 
laid another pound to the load will sink ye to 
burning punishment !” 

‘This is too horrible !” exclaimed Blanche, 
relinquishing her grandmother, and springing to 
the ground. ‘ Wretched woman! unless you 
would see Lady Delamere expire before your 
eyes, begone !” 

The dark eyes of the maniac—for such she 
seemed, strange as was the method of her mad- 
ness—scintillated and sparkled with gratified 
revenge; and then, after a moment, turning 
calmly to Lady Delamere, she slowly and em- 
phatically repeated— 

‘Fear not him who can kill the body; but 
fear Him who can cast both soul and body into 
hell! Proud and hard-hearted woman, I sum- 
mon you to meet me and mine at His judgment- 
seat—ay, or ever that midsummer moon be at 
the full !” 

And, raising her eyes to the pale crescent 
high in the sky, she threw down the reins, and 
disappeared behind the gate. 

‘She will not return—shall I go to seek 
help? Dearest grandmamma, have you courage 
to be left for a moment, till I can call a wood. 
man, or one of the keepers fr” 

“Qh, no! [ shall die, I shall perish, if you 
leave me here!’ Blanche was able to bring a 
little water from the runlet; and she tried to 
comfort and sooth the frightened lady, while she 
bathed her temples and her hands, ‘I am bet- 
ter—yes, dear child, better. Hasten home !” 

She spoke no more; and it was a full half- 
hour before Blanche was so fortunate as to see 
a forester croesing a distant path, whom she 
called, and dispatched, by the nearest way, for a 
carriage. ‘ The Countess,” she merely said, 
“had been taken suddenly ill ;” and the man, 
who ran at full speed, told the butler—‘ My 
Lady was lying two-fold in the little chay, quite 
dead-like.” Dr Hayley, and carriages, and 
all appliances, were in instant readiness; yet 
it seemed an age to Blanche—now driving on a 
few paces—now halting to look at and fondly 
address her speechless grandmother before they 
came up. 

All the medical aid in the county was in 
speedy requisition. Her own physician sus. 
pected a return in a worse form of those apo. 
plectic attacks, politely named fainting fits, to 
which the Countess was liable ; but the medical 
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friend of the Lady Blanche’s watchful and zea- 
lous Cousin Yates, spoke decidedly of serious con- 
cussion of the brain. 

Days passed, and the real state of the Countess 
was known and revealed. There was no longer 
any violent sorrow displayed in the household ; 
no keen anxiety ; no deep regret. Even Mrs 
Thompson and Doctor Hayley took all calmly and 
tranquilly ; and Blanche hid her own grief in her 
heart. Strange it seemed, even to herself, that 
she should thus feel for the Countess ; and she 
sought no sympathy in her suffering, and struy- 
gled to suppress every outward symptom of sor- 
row, which to others, and even to those who loved 
her best, might seem far greater than the event 
justified. ‘Is it that mysterious force of kindred 
blood ?” was her secret thought. 

The night of the full moon found her a silent 
watcher by her grandmother's deathbed. The 
Countess had never freely spoken—never, save 
when violently roused Ly the medical men, given 
any token of consciousness since the adven- 
ture at Dinglebrook ; but all this day, her high 
and painful breathing had been gradually be- 
coming lower and more feeble, and, by midnight, 
it had ceased! The Quakeress, her regards 
fixed on Blanche, whose eyes were riveted on 
the dying Countess, perceived her colour change, 
and hurried her out to the same balcony where 
she had, in old times, paid graceful adoration to 
the beautiful luminary of night. 

“©The moon is at the full to-night,” said her 
friend, following her upward eyes. 

“T could be superstitious,’ thought Blanche, 
half shuddering as she gazed and remembered 
the solemn citation of the terrific maniac. 

‘A peor wretch—a half-mad creature—who 
has wandered hither from Donegal, to petition 
the Countess, has been found dead by Dingle- 
brook bridge to-day,’ said the Quakeress, And 
Blanche started violently. “ The body was 
snufied out by one of the keepers terriers. It 
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Lord Brougham's Dissertations on Scientific 
Subjects connected with Natural Theology. : 

PROPERLY speaking, there is no subject of science that 
may not be connected with Natural Theology, though 
the topics for dissertation which Lord Brougham has 
selected as the sequel to his work on this subject, bear 
more closely and strongly upen it than any others in 
the range of science, The principal subjects treated in 
the first volume, with immediate reference to Natural 
Theology, are Jistinct and Animal Intelligence. These 
are discussed in a dialogue presumed to be carried on by 
the author and his friend, Lord Althorpe—a form which, 
without reference to its classical attraction, he considers 
peculiarly fitted for thorough investigation, and the 
unfolding and sifting of the subject under discussion, 
These dialogues, which beara classic character, though 
without pedantry or stiffness, are relieved and enlivened 
by pertinent and sometimes playful allusions to public 
affaiis, and to scenes in which the philosophical interlo- 
cutors have recently figured ; and this is done with good 
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is thought she had clambered within the part 
at that lonely spot, in despite of Orders ; ang 
too feeble to get out again, has perished with 
out help.” 

They passed into the chamber, and 
contemplated the face of the dying— 

“’Tis all over,’ whispered the Physician, why 
stilltriedthe pulse ; and,shortly afterwards, Lord 
Fanfaronade, as of right, entered the chamber 
to condole with, and lead forth ‘ 3) inche, Coup, 
tess of Delamere.” 

Next morning a letter lay on her table, of 
mingled condolence and congratulation, from & 
Jervis Yates, with offers of every possible or " 
possible service to the ‘“ Countess of Delamere” 

‘So my plebeian cousin has got his nickname 
too,” said Blanche, bitterly. 

“Dear child, what means this? Dost fan 
thy own proud title a nickname ?” , 

* Tknow not well what I mean. But you—yo, 
are a very, tery calm person——do you fancy me 
insane—of unsound mind—unfit to manage my 
own affairs ?” , 

‘* Dearest Blanche—-Countess, what is wrong? 
speak to me—to thy friend.” . 
| “If I be not yet mad, the Irish family, and 
| 


. 


Silently 





the Grimshaws, are in a scheme to make m 
lunatic.” 

The Quakeress looked aghast. ‘“ Who ha 
dared to say—who has imagined this wicked. 
ness ? They abuse thy credulity.” 

“ ] have known it now for three days. Frede. 
rick Leighton has told me—warned me, Read 
| his letter for yourself. Methinks they might 
have let me be nearer of age ere they had taken 
the trouble to make me out mad. But I goto 
give orders for the poor Irishwoman’s funeral; 
will you be so kind as to attend it ? She need 
not tarry the plumes and scutcheons of a Coun- 
tess :—will she sleep less soundly ?” 

(70 be continued.) 
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| dramatic effect, in the keeping of the individual characte 
of each party ; Lord A, ever and anon calling “ patience,” 
_ and Lord B. rushing on to conclusions so clear to bia 
self, if doubtful to the understanding of his slower- 
paced friend, These dialogues, together with a long and 
very curious and learned paper of Observations, Demos 
strations, and Experiments on the structure of the Cells 
of Bees, fill the first volume. The second opens with s 
dissertation on the Origin of Evil, in which Ler 
Brougham, in spite of his boldness and acuteness, is 
demned to walk in the same circle to which the greaie® 
and brightest of human intellects have been limited, woe 
discussing this most perplexing and tantalizing question. 
One merit of the Treatise is the clearness and precisi®® 
with which the question is stated. This clearness # 
Statement is, indeed, one of the distinguishing facalie 
of a mind ever secure of itself, from the conscious 
of possessing a thorough knowledge of the subyet 
handled. Whatever has been said on the cause fe 
| im the ancient philosophies, or suggested by motes 
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+g succinctly and clearly brought out; while, 
ting and pointing out the fallacies and incongru- 
: Lord Brougham displays his 


b 
jp detec 


veg of every hypothesis, 
casracteristic subtlety and acuteness, | 
| He modestly sets out by predicating that no very satis- 
fyctory conclusion will ever be reached by the human 
i our present state, either about the origin 


fyculties in 
vance of what is universally admitted to be 


cr the suff ‘ 
+. and the result of his speculations and ingenious 

evi: Me i 

prgaments, 

» liehts of science, only serves to confirm this 


ypereasis : 
On this dark subject the philosophers have 


and of his illustrations, borrowed from the 


ot beyond the poets— 


dimly sean, 
rk medium of life’s feverish dream ,; 
ile stupendous plan, 


Veta rraiun the whi 
it that little part inconetuons seem,” &e, 


> yorbe lisels mire we 


Lord Brougham speculates in a pious and cheerful 
spirit, dwe'ling on the happiest side of theargument ; and 
where he cannot dispel the cloud, wisely descants on the 
probable brightness beyond it. 

What is likely, if not to last the longest in these volumes, 
ret to be the most immediately useful, is a masterly an- 
sirt al view of the researches of Cuvier and his succes- 
srs, on Fossil Osteology, and the application of the ex- 
traordinary fuets brought to light by them to Natural 
Tielogy; anda popular compendium, so to speak, of 
‘he most important portion of the “ Principia’ of Newton. 
The’ Priacipia,” which Lord Brougham, reverentially, and 
grain and azain, pronounces the greatest wo k of human 
penius—the greatest work ever produced by the human un- 
éerstanding—is, to the bulk of even educated men,a sealed 


book; and it isnot the least worthy of his constant labours 
for mankind, to have thus brought Newton's sublime dis- 
coveries within the scope of the general understanding. 
Tee reception of the great work which Lord Brougham 
tw laid open to every one desirous of examining for him- 
Afthe evidence on which the Newtonian discoveries rest, 
whocan read English, and possesses the pre-requisite of 
amoderate knowledye of the first principles of mathe- 
matics, Was, notwithstanding the previous fame of the 


cscuverer, cold and discouraging. ‘Twenty-seven years 


; ‘ , , oe 
mapeea before a second edition of the “ Principia” was re. 
red ay ° ° 
red, and thirteen years more before the third appeared, 
wach, moreover, has sufficed to the learned ever since, or 


‘ 


‘Tatouta century. It was, therefore, high time that 


Newton found a popular expositor. 


Armas , » » od . 
“mone the causes of the indifference shewn to the 


recy of the great Newtonian discoveries, embraced 


“Gost tiniversally by faith, though rarely comprehended 
by the understanding, Lord Brougham notices the dif- 
Seulty which o dinary students must have experienced 
3 following Newton's demonstrations, from his ex- 
treme conciseness, and also from his often leaving out 
Heya in the demonstrations, assuming all his readers to 
beexpert geometricians. But he has not adverted to what 
max have formed another very formidable obstruction to 
readers, and te thinkers who might not be 
Classical scholars, from the “ Principia” being printed in 
‘iarned language. Had it originally appeared, not in 
Latin, but in the mother tongue of the Franklins, and Fer- 
a its reception weunn, we apprehend, 
oe oon “ _ even in Newton's age. These subjects, 

nd brief fragmentary arguments upon topics 


% More or | : : ; ; 
oF tess connected with the main subject of discus. 
bon, cConetit 


Which 


a 
“—* Dass of 


ute Lord Brougham’s new work—a work 


wi. £ : — : 
al | make no inconsiderable addition to the literary 
M : 18 f ; ; pd 
“RLoc fame of its eminent author—proving the first 
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statesman and orator of our age to be also one of the emall 
number of our originally-minded philosophical inquirers, 
[It is the more grateful to Lord Brougham's intelligent 
admirers—and, not only in this country, but wherever 
the English language is spoken and understood, they are 
numerous—to reflect that an accession of honour and 
fame, springing from the noblest source, is gained after 
his indefatigable enemies, and his not less indefatigable 
good-natured friends, had hinted, whispered, or boldly 
asserted, that his great intellect was shattered and pro- 
strate; and that, if not absolutely imbecile, he was then 
certainly crack-brained !—but, at all events—and this 
was coming to the true point—that he was totally, and 
for ever, unfitted for public duty! Within this same re- 
markable period of his alleged mental eclipse have been 
accomplished many of Lord Brougham's proudest feats 
as an orator and a statesman; and his power of giving 
effect to public opinion, and even of swaying senates, 
has never been more forcibly displayed, Gaining votes, 
however, in the British legislature, as at present con. 
stituted, is a very opposite affair to persuading under- 
standings. ‘This is somewhat itrelevant, though, as we 
happen to be enrolled by some of our friendly contem- 
poraries among the U/ind worshippers of Lord Brougham, 
we must naturally be gratified by any opportunity of 
finding that there is some reason for the hope that is in us. 

The volumes are to be followed by an Analysis of 
the Mécanique Celeste of La Place, and of the remaining 
books of the “ Principia.’ The facts illustrative of the 
nature of instinct, and of the intelligence of the lower 
animals, and the ingenious and lively reasoning on these 
facta, will probably form the most popular portion of 
the work ; and they certainly afford the most inviting 
specimens for extract; but, as our space is limited, we 
propose to draw upon what bears more immediately upon 
contemporary affairs. 

About the close of the general election of the first 
Parliament of Queen Victoria, Lord A., on his way to 
the north, to shoot, visited his friend, Lord B., in 
there 
newed which had engaged them while Lord B, had been 


Westmoreland; and those discussions were re- 


at Wiseton, and which had subsequently formed the 
topic of a correspondence—in which, probably, most of 


the letters issued from the north. He says, 

The weather being fine, we ranged somewhat among the 
lake secnery, and by the rivers and through the woods which 
varicgate our northern country. There was not much 
to tempt usin the aspect of public affairs, which, if not 
gloomy for the country at large, was yet not very flattering 
for the liberal party, arnong whom the single ol ject seemed 
now to be the retention of office, and who might say, 
with the Roman patriot, in the decline of liberty, “ Nostris 
enim vitiis, non casualiquo,rempublicam verbo, retinemua, 
reapse vero jampridem amisimus.” Nor, indeed, on these 
matters, was there a perfect agreement between us two, 
for, while we augured as little favourably the one as the 
other of our prospects, we ascribed to different causes the 
condition of affairs which gave rise to these forebodings 
—le tracing it to the great natural weight and influence 
of the Torics throughout the country, both in church and 
state ; | relying more on the energies of an improved and 
active people, provided the Government had acted so as 
to incrit their support, but lamenting that no pains had 
been taken by them to shew any superiority of pr 
principles, or make the country feel itself better off under 
their rule than they would have been under the adverse 
faction, while I perceived sufficiently plain indications 
that the accession of Court-favour in this new reign, would 
have the effect of lessening rather than promoting any 
popular tendencies which might still exist. Altogether, 
therefore, the state of the Commonwealth was a subject 
leas suited to engage our conversation ; and we naturally 
dwelt little upon passing and unpleasing topics, as unsatise 
factory, transitory, avd fleeting—* Ista quae pec per- 
cunctasi nec sudire sine molcstia possumus,”’ 
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So they sat them down, like a couple of ancient 
philosophers, in the cool shade, in an island of the river, 
and held profound colloquy—classic in form, but lively, 
familiar, racy—upon, in the first place, the nature of in- 
stinct, A, interrupted B. in an attempt to define this 
singular faculty, or power, or gift—or what shall we 
call it ?—and the check produces this sally, and lively 


snatch of not irrelevant talk :— 

B. Patienee, good man !—patience ! What is this to 
what you have gone through? Fancy yourself once more 
in the House of Commons, on the Treasury Bench, listen- 
ing to 

A. God forbid! 

Ks. Or suppose yourself again in Downing Strect, with 
Drummond announcing a succession of seven deputations, 
or of seventeen suitors 7 

A. The bare possibility of it drives me wild!) Why, to 
convert you to the most absurd doctrine I could fancy—to 
make you swallow all the zoonomia whole, and believe that 
men derive their love of waving lines and admiration of 
finely-moulded forms fromthe habit of the infant in handling 
his mother’s bosom, or even to drive you into a belief 
that the world was made by chance—would be an easy 
task compared to the persuading any one suitor, at any 
one of the offices, that you had any diffientty in giving 
him all he asks, or convincing any one of those seven 
deputations that there exists in the world another body 
but itself, 

3. Or to convinee any one man who ever asked any one 
job to be done for him that he had any one motive in his 
mind but the public good, to which he was sacrificing his 
private interests. J romember M. once drolly obscrving, 
when I said no man could tell how base men are till he 
came intooffice—* On the contrary, I never before had such 
an opinion of human virtue; for | now find that no man 
ever drops the least hint of any motive but disintcrested- 
ness and self-denial ; and all idea of gain or advantage is 
the only thing that none seem ever to dream of." But, 
now, compose yourself to patience and discussion, take 
an extra pinch of snuff, walk about, for five minutes, a 
distance of five yards and back, with your hands in 
your breeeles® pockets, and then return to the question 
with the same calmness with which you have listened to 
aman abusing you by the hour, in Parliament, or with 
which you looked an hour age, in the castle-farm, at the 
beast you had bred, and which, by your complacent 
aspect, [saw you had sold pretty well.” 





A reference to the modern Freethinkers or Encyclo- 
pedists of France, and an allusion to the hypothesis of 
Helvetius, that human superiority is solely owing to the 
form of the hand, introduce Monboddo, and this in- 
genious and hopeful, if not conclusive nor quite orthodox 
apology for his nonsensical theory :— 


Professor Robinson, [Robison 2] in his attacks on the 
French achool, is nowhere more severe upon them than 
where he impeaches them of endeavouring to lower the 
dignity of human nature; and, undoubtedly, such at- 
tempts may be made in a manner to hurt the interests 
both of relizion and of morals, 

A. Has not Lord Monboddo given great offence of the 
same hind, and in the same quarters ? 

Ih. Possibly he has; although, from his station as a 
judze,and a man of most Joyal political opinions, and 
also from his being an orthodox believer—at least as far 
as professions go—he has been less blamed than the rest. 
He was an admirable Grecian, such as modern Scotland 
has very rarely produced, There is an infinite deal of in- 
genuity and subtlety, as well as learning, in his writinzs, 
with a constant display of most correct taste, in judging 
of the ancient controversies, But his theory has subjected 
him to great ridicule—not so much from holding that 
there is a gradation in the whole seale of beings, and that 
the mental faculties of men are found in the minds of 
brutes, as from his denying any specific difference, even in 
body, and holding that originally men were fashioned 
like monkeys, and lived, like them, wild and savage. 

_A. Leould much more easily understand this doctrine 
giving offence and scandal as heterodox, than the other ; 
for it seems not reconcileable either to our religion, or, 
indeed, to almost any other received amongst civilized 
nations, 

13. I consider it a thing just as little supported by the 
facts as it is repugnant to all known systems of theology. 


[ 
} 
| 


eS 








But my objection to it is really not fornded Upee 
tendency to lower human nature. On the cote: 
doubt if it does not rather exalt our facultic« bevond 
the ordinary doctrines, and draw a broader ling « 
tinction between us and the lower animals, thay o. 
which it was intended to efface: for, surely, if ye i 
not only, by our intelligence, made the great pppoe. 
from a rude to a refined state, from the New Zealand, 
La Place, and Newton, and Lagrange. but have ale, brit. 
help of the same facultics, made the progress from the tae 
of monkeys and baboons, while all other animals a» the 
same from one generation to another, and have mad, nee 
single step for sixty conturies, and never have att rey 
in a single instance, to store up for after times the exnee 
ence of a former age, our faculties must needs be in 
measurably superior to theirs, In short, the only an 
tion is as to the nature of the difference, ~/ 

Some of the facts given in the discussion of ingtis. 
are, we think, of questionable authority; though the ober. 
vation of living persons could furnish many more instances 
equally striking, especially of animal intelligence, Ty 
singular fact gravely stated about the instinct of news. 
farrowed pigs, when the litter is so numerous that ed 
suckling cannot appropriate a teat to its sole use, muy 
we presume, be a type or political allegory ; the farrowing 
sow signifying the present Whig party, which, not being 
able, all at once, to provide sustenance for its numeroy 
brood, leaves a part to amuse themselves by sucking ther 
cunninger neighbours’ tails, till they die of inanition ; 
unless their political fathers, like human nursing mothen, 
contrive a few supplementary teats, named Commission, 
&c., to which the sustaining fluid may be copiously sup. 
plied by that good and useful milch cow, the Commes. 
wealth, 

We have said that Lord Brougham, in the Discourse 
on the Origin of Evil, sets out by asserting that mem 
human faculties can never resolve the problem—in 
other words, that no second Newton can arise to explais 
and reconcile what appear moral inconsistencies, 
shewing them to depend on general and immutable laws; 
and that, failing to perform completely what appean 
impossibility, Lord Brougham philosophizes on the my» 
terious subject ina pious and cheerful spirit. In supper 
of this opinion we select our concluding extract :— 

The mere act of creation, in a Being of wisdom s # 
mirable and power so vast, seems to make it extremey 
probable that perfect Goodness accompanies the exer- 
tion of his perfect Skill. There is something so repar 
nant to all our feelings, and also to all the conceptions 
our reason, inthe supposition of such a Being desiring th 
misery, for its own sake, of the beings whom he voluntary 
called into existence, and endowed witha senticnt natar, 
that the mind naturally and irresistibly recoils from & 

a thought. But this &% not all. If the nature of the 
Great Being were evil, his power being unbounded, the 
would be some proportion between the amount of illeae" 
the monuments of that power, Yet we are struck dum 
with the immensity of His works, to which no imperfeets® 
ean be ascribed, and in whieh no evil ean be traced: whe 
the amount of mischief which we see, might sink ® 
to a Inost Insignificant spaec, and is such asa being 
most inconsideralble power and very limited skill, cea 
easily have accomplished, This is not the same consid 
ation with the balance of good ayainst evil, and inquime 
do net seem to have sulliciently attended to it. The # 
gument, however, deserves much attention, for it is pare 
and strictly inductive. The divine nature is shewn te” 
clothed with prodigious power and incomparable wists 
and skill_—power and skill so vast, and so exceeding @ 
comprehension, that we ordinarily term them infimes 
and are only induced to conecive the possibility of Tisst- 
ing, by the course of the argument upon Evil. one sitet 
native of which is assumed to raise an exceptio® + 
wimitting, on account of the question under disco 
that we have only a right to say the power and skill = 
prodiziously great, though possibly not boundless vor | 
are plainly shewn, in the phenomena of the Univer 
be the attributes of a Being who, if cvil-disposed, 
have made the Monuments of III npon a seals rrsembling 
those of Power and Skill ; so that, if those thinzew 
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ly the result of a mischievous design in 
a Being. we cannot comprehend why they are upon so 
sack 3 acanh a scale. This is a strong presumption, 
entirel) - , that we are wrong in imputing those ap- 
fran the yeep a disposition. If so, what seems evil 
eceds be capable of some other explanation con- 
yee with divine goodness—that is to say, would not 
— be evil at all, if one knew the whole of the facets. 
=e " « eessary to proceed a step further, especially 
Bat . ew to the rn maces eh position now contended 
with “ xtending to the qiestion of Benevolence the 
sg ae les which we apply to that of Intellizence, 
“Th coil Shieh exists, or that which we suppose to be 
a al only is of a kind and a magnitude requiring in- 
i vably less power and less skill than the aduutted 
an 9 she ereation: it also bears a very small proportion 
1 poctery quite as sm ill as the cases of unknown or un- 
ep verabie desienm bear to those of acknowledged and 
_ ‘eoptrivance. Generally speaking, the preserva- 
“er tuc hiappine ss of sensitive creature Ss, appears to 
he the great object of creative exertion and conservative 
The expanding of our faculties, both bodily 


to as evil be real 


providence. — ; 
vod mental, is accompanied with pleasure ; the exercise 
~ wwers is alinost alway s attended with gratifica- 


cation : all labour so acts a8 to make rest peculiarly de- 
weious; much of labour is enjoyment, the gratification 
of those appetites by whieh both the individual is pre- 
erved and the race is continued, is hizhly pleasurable to 
ail animals; and, it must be observed, that, instead of 
heing attracted by erateful sensations to doanything requi- 
ste for our good, or even our existence, we might have 
heen just as certainly urged by the feeling of pain, or the 
dread of it. which is a kind of suffering in itself. Nature 
then resembles the lawgiver, who, to make his subjects 
owy, should prefer holding out rewards for a 
sith his commands, rather than denounce punishments 
fe disobedience. But Nature is yet more kind—she is gra- 
ieitously kind; she not only prefers inducement to threat 
ereompulsion, but she adds more gratification than was ne- 
essary tomake usobcy herealls, JLlow well might all ere- 
ation have existed, and been coutinued, though the airhad 
ot been balmy in spring, orthe shade and the stream re- 
frsting in summer! How needless for the propagation 
(plants was it that the seed should be enveloped in 
fruits the most savoury to our palate; and if those fruits 
etve some other purpose, how forcign to that purpose 
was the formation of our nerves, so framed as to be soothed 
@ excited by their flavour! We here perecive design, 
‘eranse We trace adaptation: but we, at the same time, 
jererive benevolent design, because we perceive gratui- 
wus and supercrogatory enjoyment bestowed, Thus, too, 
we the care with which animals of all kinds are tended 
fom their birth. The mother’s instinct is not more cer- 
tanly the means of providing for her young, than her gra- 
bheation in the act of matermal care is great, and is also 
teediasfor making her perform that duty. The grove is 
wt made vocal during pairing and incubation in order to 
erure the laving and hatching of eggs; for if it were as 
las the grave, or were filled with the most discordant 
freaking, the process would be as well performed. 


The same train of reasoning is pursued with equal fe- 
vaty of illustration and beauty of style; but we must 
Kop short, having already exceeded our bounds, and un. 
“et the entire persuasion that Lord Breugham’s greatest 
i most enduring work—for such we consider these 
rolumes—-will be duly appreciated, without any elaborate 
streduction from the periodical press, 


The Religions of Profane Antiquity, their My- 
thology, Fables, Hieroglyphics, and Doctrines, 
Ae, &e., founded on Astronomical Principles, 


By Jonathan Duncan, B.A, London: Rickerby. 
Pp. 367, 


A work of great value to the classical student, the phi- 
imopher and the theologian, is here presented in a form 
™ Gupretending, and in a manner 80 unobtrusive, that it 
mands a chance of being for a time overlooked. In a 
oo Modest preface, the author states that one object of 

werk is to furnish young students with a key to the 
watered fragmeuts of oriental mythologies, and systems 
Wied in the pages of Hesiod, Homer, Ovid, and Virgil, 
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of which he rightly believes few lads studying Greek or 
Latin have any perception. A higher object of the work 
is religious. The author imagines that a knowledge of 
the Cosmogonies and Theogonies of Paganism might be 
rendered useful to the Missionary cause, particularly in 
Eastern countries. He thinks that Missionaries visiting 
those countries ought to be acquainted with the general 
principles on which the prevailing heathenism is founded, 
and that more progress might have been made had they 
been aware of the nature of the prejudices and supersti- 
tions which militate against the introduction of Christ- 
ianity. But this work itself shews how every system 
has been corrupted and distorted—what was originally 
pure and exalted philosophy degenerating into gross 
and depraving superstition; so that Christianity has not 
suffered more from priestcraft, than the systems invented 
by ancient philosophy from the corruptions engrafted on 
them by the sacerdotal order. One of the best achieve- 
ments of the work is to present the original doctrines 
and opinions of Pagan philosophers free of the distor- 
tions, encrustations, and defilements which have grewn 
upon them. Much curious learning and speculation is 
employed in the task of laying open the original Purga. 
tory and the Elysium of Plato—the first ideas of the soul 
of the universe, and the soul of man—its fall and reco- 
very—the origin of evil, and those other lofty topics 
which have in all ages exercised the highest intellects, 
The exposition of the Astro-theological machinery of the 
ancients, and the astronomical solution of their fables 
connected with the zodiacal signs, the constellations, the 
metempsychosis, idol worship, mysteries, and initiations, 
display a vast fund of curious learning, and open fields 
of speculation which are rarely traversed in this country. 
A more popular portion of the work will be that where 
the author shews Paganism imperceptibly gliding into 
a corrupted form of Christianity; the Jauus of Ovid, or 
rather of H[eathen mythology, assuming the form, attri- 
The cuine 
We shall cite 
but one sentence—* The outward symbols of authority 
atttibuted by Ovid to Janus exactly correspond with 
those of the Pope; for Janus is represented holding the 
cross in the right hand, and the key in the left. Ovid 
also calls him the key-bearing god—Clavigerum Deum,” 
The successor of St Peter holds the keys of Ileaven and 
Hell ; and Janus possessed equal power, being propitiated 
with frankincense to permit homage being paid to the gods 
by the worshippers, The history of purgatory given by our 


butes, privileges, and functions of the Pope. 
cidence, if it be no more, is remarkable, 


| author shews, in a striking light, the manner in which 
| doctrines may become corrupted, 


It is traced to the Phe. 
nicians, a commercial people, who, by an inflexible law, 
denied funeral-rites to fraudulent debtors. Greece was 
colonized by Pharnician navigators, who introduced ha- 
beism, their own religion; and Greece in turn transmitted 
the faith of Sabeism, but exceedingly perverted, to the 
Romans. Among other perversions, the original moral 
purpose of refusing funeral-rites was forgotten—and in 
the “* Eneid,” Palinurus is described as being in the 
intermediate state of puuishment, or purgatory, for no 
fault of his own, but simply because his body had not 
received the sacred rites of sepulture, which his shade 
implores A.neas to bestow upon his remains. The Rowans 
had thus lost sight of the original use of the doctrine, 
and merely held it as a tradition or religious truth 
communicated by their ancestors. Now we cite the 
author :— 


But if the pagan Romans merit censure for having 
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perverted the original idea of purgatory, the modern 
Catholic Church deserves severer reprobation, It is well 
known that all comedians are excluded from the rites of 
burial in consecrated ground by the Romanists. The 
remson was this:—In the early ages of the church, sacred 
dramas were performed, called Moralitics and Mysterics, 
hy actors employed by the elerzy, who appropriated to 
themselves all the profits over and above the salarics of 
the performers. ..... This impious Mummery was a 
rich source of profit tothe Church. .... In progress of 
time. however, the «pirit of the age Was alte red, and 
som bold speenlators ventured to dramatize profane 
A comp tition thus arose between the old and 
hich the reecipts of the ecclesiastical 
inenopoly were large iy ¢ irtatled, To extinguish their 
rivals, the Catholie Charch deereed that all comedians 
who performed in prof denied burial 
in consecrated ground; aud thus alarined their opponents 
by the horrors of purgatory. In this menner a deetring 
useful on the banks of the Nik , became absurd end crucl 
on the banks of the Tiber. 
The Moralities and Mysteries of the Church, if less 


subicets, 


new theatres, by wihici 
? 


ne dromas shonld b 


original and interesting than the author's solution of 
pagan fables and superstitions, will afford us a more 
popular specimen of his work; which, by the way, is 
more commendable for matter than arrangement, as if he 
were still more of a scholar and student than a literary 
artist. 

So late as 1327, these exhibitions took place at Chester, 
The fall of Lucifer was ri pre sented hy the tasmme rss the 
Deluge, by the dyers; Abraham, Melehizedek, and Lot, by 
the barbers; the Massacre of the Innoccnts, hy the silver- 
smithiae: the Purification, by the blacksmiths; the Te mpta- 
tion, by the butchers; the Holy Supper, by the bakers; the 
Last Judgment, by the weavers ; and many other Seriptur 
subjects were dramatized at the ¢ xpense of different cor- 
porations and trades, When the mystery of the Deluge 
was acted at Chester, the animals contained in the ark 
were painted on picecs of paper, and brought forward as 
the piompter called their names, To represent the Holy 
Cihost,. ft white ! igveon Wis attached to a rope, and UTA- 
dually drawn down upon the person who represent d the 
Virgn Mary, . 0.0. . Mysteries were performed inthe 
apart of relizious worship. In l440.a canon 
aif t} ‘ ( ounedl at Col mune, ] rohibite ra thir Ti pious ri pre- 


churches as 


seutations in nunneries, because the actors, by their pro- 
fine and secular gesticulations, excited the voluptuons 
passions of the nuns, Perforiners were sent from the 
eitics to the provinces; and the remission of sins was 
promised to ail who frequented the mysteries, In all 
those pieces the principal part was allotted to the Devil. 
}lis liorms, ios enor: mis imouth, his fiery eves, his clubbed 
feet, together with his tril and pitel fork, produce d n 
powerful lrupression on the ignorant and timid audicnee, 


The Dev i ws always accompanied by Vice, who wasthe 
practova of the p View pursued the Devil with a 
wooden sword, beat him, end made him blush, to the 
great edification of the devout spectators, 

Numerous interesting extracts present themselves in 
the course of the exposition of Pagan creeds; but, in- 
steal of any of them, we shall borrow our author's as- 
sertion of the universality of the religious sentiment as 
an ingredient in humanity. At that epoch in the pro- 
gress of civilization when astronomy began to be culti- 
vated, Sabeism, or the astro-theology of the ancients, 
took form, and was established. The institution of the 
sacerdotal order followed the imperfect developement of the 
religious sentiment, and at once assumed its proper charac- 
ter, of kindling the passions, and working upon the hopes 
and fears of the vulgar, for ite own advantage, and the 
maintenance of its authority; those hopes and fears grow. 
ing out of the universal conviction which man has always 
felt, of his need of being upheld and protected by some 
superior, invisible power. Our author rebuts the opinion 
of the philosophers, “ that fear first created the gods;” 
and he proceeds— 


It is here contended that man is not religious becanse 
he is timid, but beeanse he is man; in other words, that 
the religious sentiment is part and parcel of humanity, in- 
separable irom ite ve ry nature, and essential to its gxist- 





ence. It is an indestructible principle: and a, 
the nature of man remains unchanged, }y Mnst te 

sarily be a religious animal. The experience of * a 
proves the position, Various systems of belief an 


lone 


isted and have pr rished, but man has never ie nd rae 
of the religious sentiment tn tts essence; he has Send. 


chanzed the outward form. He has never fj hime 
wholly independent of the external andl invisible Mery 
he has never fancied his own unnided powers suff , 
to secure happiness; but, on the contrary, he has oben 
been conscions of his own insufficiency, and bas a... 
ceased to entertain a fecling, however vague, erga, 
indistinet that feeling may have beon, of hiss ntire dy =a 
ence on some unknown and superior intelligences, * 
Man, then, must be considered as an exeem 


fine 


religious animal, among the first and cternal aw. 
wl se nature Thay be p ree ived 1 ae sire after } 1h inecs 
and a dread of misery, accompaniod by a lively and pe 


ot hope and fe iT. These feel! 3} 
enecd every condition of society froin primitive bart 

to tinal civilization; they lic at the root of all swstems 
heathenism, and form, as it were, a cominen centr 
wards which they all radiate. That the moditiess 
heathenism are various and dissimiler in their d 
ment, is true; but these relate to the sup rst ructure. os 
not to the base ot the edifice, Sacerdotal COTPoratia ‘ 
never created the religious sentiment ; but, on the em 
trary, the religious sentiment created ercerdotal @ Thor 
tions. The cosmogontes and theovonies of heathenier, 
the sacred fables, the doctrines, mysteries, and ceremes. 
ies, Were certainly the inventions of the priesthood ; bes 
these must net be confounded with the religious ee 
ment in the abstract, which, in its essence, is an inde 
pendent principle, co-existent with our very being. , 

we The priesthood could no more have originate 
the relivious seitiment than created the cireulation oft 
blood which cireulates throuch our veins ; their power me 
limited to the control and direction of it in its develo. 
nent. To accomplish their objcet, they rendered ¢ 
religious sentiment subservient to those first laws of og 
nature which prompt us te seck happiness and avoil 
misery, While, at the same time, they kept alive the pr 
ciples of hope and fear, In order to derive the greats 
aul most permanent advantage from this policy, they 
laid it down asa fundamental rule, that no direet oor 
munication could ever take place between man and the 
gods, The intercession and intermediate agency of t 
priesthood was declared to be indispensable, witeew 
which no blessing could be obtained, and no curse 
averted, . . 0. >. 2.) The desire of escaping out of th 
houndarics of finity and limited duration, and attain 
to the hnowledge of infinity and cternity, and thus« 
ing the grand problem of lite and death, obtained for the 
priesthood the exclusive privilege of mediating betwee 
the creature and the Creator. The yerin of this feel 
may be detected even in that carly stave of society Wa 
the juggler and magician pretended to control the cess 
powers of nature, by sacrifices and incantations. Man vw 
easily persuaded that what he could not obtain for him 
self, another could sceure for him. He anxiously dere 
a mediator between himself and the invisible powers, @ 
that very desire ercated a priesthood. 

The origin of this order our author assumes to bec 
eval with the first notions of astronomy. Sabeism, 
astro-theology, which he has taken so much pains #@& 
pound, he considers the most grateful and elevated 
of the endless varieties of heathenism—as nate 
man, unaided by the light of revelation, mast necessat-? 
have based his beliefon some system of materialism; am 
there is nothing in nature so calculated to excite wood! 
admiration, and reverential awe, as the starry heaves 
producing, on the one hand, the most exalted ides # 
the Governor of the universe, and, on the other, 
most humiliating conviction of human insignifcss. 
‘‘ Hence astronomy became a sacred science, and 
the chief study of the ancient priesthood. . + * Is 
progress of time, astrology became blended with — 
nomy. ‘Then it was taught, that the destinies of indie» 
duals, and the fate of nations, depended on the #™* 
The three kingdoms of nature were subjected to thet 
fluence; cosmogonies were invented ; theogouies ™* 


framed ; sacred fables were composed ; rites and coresneem 
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and the whole of them were intended 
yjgstrate the varied phenomena of nature.” 

a views open up the subject, and prelude a work, 

hornet sufficiently popular in style, may yet be 
ye rather for the few than the many. The author ac- 
jpowiedges his obligation to several eminent continental 
peologians and scholars, and modestly intimates that, if 
chere be any personal merit in his volume, it is “ in the 
pvangement and simplification of so complicated a sub- 
wet, and not in invention,” Even the secondary merits 
ol the voluiré, a8 @ treatise on classic mythology, must 


gere instituted ; 


a favourable reception among scholars, 

Life and Times of Bunyan. By the nn - 
philip, author of “ The Life and Times of 
Whitefield,’ Ac. Wc.” 

Bunyan’s new biographer has not only brought the 
highest veneration and the warmest love to his task, but 
The 


sinker of Bedford he appears to regard as the greatest 


weure it 


susiasm for his hero which borders on idolatry, 


mong uninspired men, And Bunyan's is indeed a cha- 
neter and genius to beget enthusiasm, especially where 
chereare many congenial feelings and sympathies, Here 
there are So Any as Sumetimes to run fairly away with the 
wober judgment of the author, [It may be concluded that, 
at this time of day, very iew new facts could be gathered 
respecting Lunyan; the materials for whose biography 
would be exceeding meagre, save for the rich ore imbedded 
in his Writings. Even in this secondary respect, the indus. 
wy and research of the biographer have eilected wonders ; 
for he he has gone to work in somewhat of the spirit 
which leads a Catholic devotee to the Holy Sepulchre, or a 
follower of the Prophet to Mecca; and the Bunyaniana 
which he has succeeded in collecting—the anecdotes 
tradit ons, relics, and wit, make at length no inconsider- 
able gure, in addition to the information of former bio- 
This, Lowever, is but a subordinate feature in 


graphers. 


tusnew Life. Its main charm is a fervid, lively, and 
imaginative style, and the congenial feeling with which 
‘he complete portrait of Lunyan is worked out from 
bis own materiais—fvom his experiences, his confessions, 
and narrations. 

The author has raised many conjectures, sometimes 
sore plausible than well-suppor‘ed—such as that Bunyan 
must have been a thiet or pilferer in his heathen state; 
amd woven most ingenious hypotheses, apparently some- 
smes for the mere pleasure of pulling them to pieces 
“an. But the hypothetical and conjectural history, and 
influences from a 


Sow presumed powers of mind and 


variety of external circumstances and spiritual agencies, 
Foch often supply Mr Philip with a key-note or a text 
fer speculation, are not the least racy and original of his 
‘meudrations, Such speculations abound everywhere. 
Indeed the volume is halt-tiiled with them, To make our 
@eining plain, we would refer the reader to the pre- 
med influence of Bunyan’s first wife in awakening her 
busband to serious thought, and winning him to a holier 


life; and we shall cite as a specimen, though a meagre 


thor’s theory of those moods and aberrations 


“mind, which Southey cails “the hot and cold fits of 
Banyan's bp 


@, our au 


‘Titual ague,”’ 

The dreamer seems to have been, especially in early life, 
"of imagination all compact,” swayed by every the slight- 
*“ impression, Under the happy influence of his wife, 
Hanyan had become a much more respectable character in 
4 ‘ew years after his martiage. Some said he was become 
~a® hovest man,” others that he was “‘ godly.” A “ fa- 
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mous” alteration was visible in him; and to hear of these 
things pleased him well; and he talked *‘ bravely” about 
religion.— But we must go deeper into a story, in which 
Bunyan's historian becomes quite as personal to the reader 
as Bunyan himself, and displays idiosyncrasies which es- 
tablish his aptitude to explain certain peculiarities in his 
hero’s mental constitution, where more sedate biographers 
have failed. While the reformed Bunyan was living in 
the state of a Pharisee—though an unconscious Pharisee 
—he began to question the lawfulness of his favourite 
amusements of bdell-ringing and dancing; and from an 
active ringer, he would now only look on. One day, he 
was lingering, looking at the ringers, when he began to 
think, “ What if one of the bells should fall!’ Then he 
placed himself in safety ; but, again, he thought “Jf the 
bell fall with a swing, and then rebound on me, it may 
kill me.”’ 


delight of witnessing the ringing, 


So he retired to the door of the belfry ; for the 
in which he durst not 
perform, was not to be easily surrendered, But next 
came the thought——“ If the steeple should fall 7" and he 
was forced to abandon his sinful enjoyment altogether by 
this fourth and final alarm, In this anecdote, Mr Philip 
imagines he has found the key to Bunyan’s hot and cold 
fitsehis spiritual ague. He was sure to examine and 
scrutinize everything that interested him, and almost as 
sure to look longest at the darkest side, so far as it con- 
cerned himself; and now for the author's full ex. 
planation: 

junyan was not, indeed, a slothful man, to invent lions 
in the way, nor a nervous man to suspect lions, but he 
was amighty and moody magician, to Conjure them up, at 
all times, and in terrific forias, Por let iteverbe remem- 
bered, that it was the same powers of mind, all unknown 


to himself as talents, and all unbsalaneed by huowlodge or 
exampl , that played th foo) andthe mad:nan alta: mately 
With scraps of Seripture in carly life, which afterwards 
invented * The Pilgrim's Pre ress, with the tact of Slink- 
speare, the wisdom of Plato, and the pre on of Locke, 
1 he pruwe rs Which created that work were sure to ran 
wild while they hnew not their own str nethland had ne 
uide, and nothing dclichtfal cnough their 


ur to satisfy 
cravings When they concentrated their excreise,” 
This 


knows which way the writer is groping, and fanciesit may 


may not be very clearly laid down; but one 


be in the right direction. Under the section, * Bunyan's 
Conflicts,” we find a characteristic passage, which, mores 
over, explains what is a mystery to two-thirds of mane 
kind, in a very rational manner: 

Every Christian li: 
thinks and . Vs ( hiiledlish things, ana ives : 
bic rwhoean inau 


ch] ‘ ] ‘ th 
Ww Vtoci sil 
nt 


' { .« 
It is a case of spiritual 


is Childhood, during wl 


} 
isi 
Jicapae sand fears, it 
this Weakness, s © e 
nev in ceneral. and often agyravated in its weakncss 


is iO Pruuoso} ite 


ih 


hy ill health and low spirits, It is not, however, a bad 
thine for any man to go through some process an’ deuree 
of mental auxtety nt lis outset mm religion, Hle would mot 
be a better nor a wiser man without it. Personal religion 
is more than a new line of moraleonduct. It is that, bat 
it is niso a new train of ideas, desires, and motives, It is 


a new line of conduct chosen for new reasons, cad purse d 
for eternal results. The mind cannot, therefore, adjust 
itself at once to so much that is new, noble, and so.rm, 
it is thrown at first inevitably into some contusion, as 
well as ferment, by the vastness and variety of eternal 
things. To wonde r at this is worse than foulish. VW hy, 
any great change of temporal circumstances, or cvon the 
transition from a small trade to a great one, will throw the 
mind into both ferment and confusion, . . . + I 
have seen more men at their wit'’s end by worldly embar- 
rassmcnts than | ever saw by spiritual, and few have been 
brought into wider contact than myself with the inmates 
of the cells and wards of Doubting Castle. Who has not 
secon men on ‘Change, and at their desks, as much con- 
fused, and agitated, and panic-struc k by the viciwitudes 
of trade, as Bunyan was by tle vicissitudes of religious 
hope and fear? I do not plead for andl apologize for all 


his hot aud cold fits iu religion; but while both hot and 
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cold fits are so common in trade, I will not silently hear 
hia called fool or fanatic. . . . . - It will be quite 
time enough for the world to fling gibes at the anguish of 
timid and tempted Christians , when her own bankers, 
brokers, shipowners, and merchants take panics and re- 
ports coully, In like manner, it ought not to be a very 
amazing thing in a world where returned bills and had 
debts make men sleepless for 4 time, if unanswered prayers 
or unsuceessful struggles to * keep the heart right with 
God,” create some wearisome nights and days to recent 
converts, , 

Proofs are brought of this, not in the best taste, perhaps, 


although the cases were as well authenticated as they are 


apocryphal. 
As we turn up the book, this pregnant sentence catches 


the eve :— 

It is somewhat enrions, as well as lamentable. that 
neither Wesley nor Whitetield saw, when they revived 
the doctrine of regencration, that a child-like spirit is whiat 
the Saviour chicfly means by the New Birti, aro 
How can preachers on regeneration answer to God for 
quoting this 1a XI sO s¢ hdom 7 

There is sowe very curious speculation about Satanic 


agency im the chapters entitled “ Bunyan’s Relapses,’’ and 
‘* Bunyan’s Temptations ;"’ and we could fancy ourselves 
reading a black-letter volume, composed some centuries 
since, in falling upon such passages as— 


li will be allowed by every thinking man, that, if there 
bea Devil, Joho Bunyan was just the man le was lkely 
“to sift as wheat.” It was worth his while to keep him 
out of the Chureh of Christ, if he could. It required ne 
vreat siwacitv jin the Devil] to foresee that such a man 
would bea hest in himself, whatever side he might esponse 
in the contest between Truth and Error, Bunyan could 
be nothing by halves. Besides, whatever he was or wished 
to be. he could not conceal it. Ont it came by day or by 
night! He both thought and dreamt aloud. He talked 
to himself whenever he was alone: and had dreamt of 
Satan and his angels from his youth up. Satan had thus 
no yreat difficulty to find out the talents and taste of 
Bunvan. He saw his weak side at a vlanee, 

nd poured “tiery darts” into it without delay, a 
Satan was more afraid of the Tinker than the /’oet. He 
let Milton alone, but came in like « flood upon Bunyan ; 
well knowing that areal Allegorist was more dangerous to 
the Kingdom of darkness than even the Prince of Epie 
Poetry: and that the Apollvon of the Pilurim would awe 
more than the Lucifer of the * Paradise Lost.” [I do not 
thea, of course, that Satan anticipated either picture of 
lilliame tl, ib that le could casilvy guess how the two artists 
would } it tum, and thus complete ther comparative 
iraflrrenies pon Is own power in the world. It mav be 
instal to speak in this straiht-forward wavy of Satan, 
but thus he slieuld be spoken of if we would think of lim 


or resist lium as the Seriptures teach. 





We own that it is very unusual. A chapter is devoted 


to “Satan and his Angels’—a singular one, whatever 
sober judgment may be formed of it. In speaking of 
the fall of man, and the first Satanic Temptation, he 
remarks—‘* No one can prove that even our first parents 
would not have sinned and tallen, if they had not been 
tempted ;” and that Adam was actually not so tempted 
—the woman being the agent in his temptation. A 
train of hypothetical reasoning about the fall, not tend. 
ing greatly to edification we think, is thus boldly wound 
up :—** [t is worse than puerile, it is inexpressibly con- 
temptible, to speak or think of Eden being lost by eating 
an apple, There isan awful though guilty sublimity in 
the ambition which ruined Adam and Eve, They fell 
from human pertection, by attempting to reach divine 
wisdom, They were angel-like in knowledge; they 
Wished to be vod-like in it too Thus, it was for neo 
trifle they periled soul or body.” 

A sturdy defence is made for Bunyan not ceasing to 
preach at the command of the authorities—the powers 
that were—and persisting in attending conventicies ; nor 
is Dr Southey spared for his sephistical vindication of 
& tyrannical gevernment, which would be quite as 
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justifiable in hauling Mr Philip ont of his PUlpit app 
Sunday, and thrusting him into prison, as in peters, 

and imprisoning Bunyan then. The time wag diffenee, 
but the principle of the acts is the same, 
would not yield either from favour or fear. j¢ ty 
he said, “the world will take oceasion at my cows. 
ness to blaspheme the goepel."” © Although ey bert ; 
tinker, he had more influence as a minister,” his bie. 
grapher remarks, “than the Bishop of the diocese, js, 
hammer had more moral weight than the crovier, ms 
hiskié than the mitre.” Fle vindientes [tunyan’s sew, 
tion of the right of conscience, Bunyan’s disobediense », 
tyrannical laws, and his seditious contumacy, to the » 
most, Bunyan’sprejudices against the Litargy—_Mpphy, 
uses the term prejadices—** will not prove him te hae 


* 


heen,’’ he continnes, “a high-minded or hotemindss 
man, in the sense Dr Southey has called him so, 
was too high-minded to submit to dictation as to ie 
he should pray, or where he should preach: and toobe. 
minded to heed the ban of a bench, or the opinion # 
the squirearchy in matters of conscience and dnty.” Oey 
author waxes warm on this subject : but his ie an henew 
zeal. Of the acuteness and power of reasoning shewn by 
Bunyan in his defence before the magistrates, we mee 
give one instance He was reminded of what is nee 
forgotten on such occasions —the obedience to magistrams 
enjoined by the Scriptures. Ile confessed that Panl de 
own the powers that were in his day to be of God: and 
yet he was often in prison under them for all thats! 
hope you will not say that either Paul or Christ wen 
such as did deny magistracy, and so sinned against Gel 
in slighting the ordinance, Sir, the law hath provide 
two ways of obeying ; the one to do that which Lin ar 
conscience do believe IT am bound to do actively; and 
where I cannot obey actively, there | am willing to ls 
down, and to suffer what they shall de unto me," He 
was, as is well known, kept twelve years in prison, We 
should have liked to gather « few of “© Bunyan's thunde 
holts’’—his graphic denunciations of oppressive and per. 
secnting landlords, usurious dealers, and forestallers, and 
cheating hucksters, ‘* Bunyan's Anecdotes,” of mar 
of them, are less to onr taste. His prison anvasementy 
form an interesting chapter ; and, spite of his oppress 
his long confinement must have been a season of tra» 
quillity, and often of positive enjoyment, He had ™ 
Bible and Concordance, and the “ Book of Martyny 
he had a sand-glass and a rose-bush ; his jailor was kind: 
and his cell commanded a view of the river and the reed: 
ind, while he fagged the laces which his wife ané 
blind child worked and sold for the support of the family 
of five children, he spiritualized, and allegorised, = 
typified, in prose and verse, and gradually and ae 
sciously prepased himself for his noblest performanet, 
The fate of this blind daughter was the sharpest trial dv 
faith, the heaviest and bitterest of Bunyan’s prisee- 
thoughts. “ My poor blind child lay nearer my heat” 
he writes, ‘‘ than all besides. Oh! the thoughts of 
hardship [ thought my poor blind one might go unter 
would break my heart to pieces! Poor child, thougtt | 
what sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion is 
world! Thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer hung’, 
cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, thoug 14 
net now endare tre wind should blow on thee” T™ 
examples of Bunyan’s power of sarcasm, 4fe happier 
than those of his humour. He did not spare the regal 
clergy ot his age—the “ ¢rencher-chaplains” and — 
hee huuters,” 
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wefect light upen bis individual character, and the 
ae ren 


niiarities of his genius. The homely and 


nent and pet 


int manner inwhte h thieis sometimes accomplished, is 
8 


are in harmony, im truer keeping with the subject, than 
me : 


are chaste and elevated estyle might have been ; and, 
sovet het thie rough but vigorous and animated bio- 
aiiege: . 


craphy of the most popniar of religious writers, is one 
. 
weshould like ill to part with, 


dug and neatly raked, Mr Philip has deeply trenched 


Where other biographers 
have 
the soil, and bronght ont allits richness and vitality. 
Statistice of the Colonies of the British Empire 
By Robert Montgomery Martin, Req. 

These Statistics have been drawn up with great pains 
and care, and from the best and indeed the only au- 
thentic and trustwerthy sources, The Statistics of 
the Colonies” bear immediately upon Mr Martin's pre- 
vows studies and researches; eo that he muet have 
possrsted a mass of valuable systematized information 
befve the papers of the Colonial Office and the India 
House were, by the liberality of Lord Glenelg and the 
itrectore, made accessible to him, For a series of years 
the Colonial Office hae received from each Colony what 
stechnically termeda Bine Rook, inmanuseript, contain. 
ing a variety of information, statistical and general, for 
te ase of the Home Government, From these 4/n¢ 
os, Me M. Martin and hie assistants have drawn the 
sformation which Government decline to methodize and 
pablish, on account of the heavy expense of examining, 
condensing, and printing the information scattered through 
ch a mass of documents. A work is thus produced by 
fuller and 


wtter than any abridgment of official papers could have 


mividual talent and enterprise, much 
wen, from combining their essence with the knowledge 
Grived from more extensive sources ;—a work, more- 
over, which will be found invaluable and indispensable 
‘othe statist and legislator, and whoever desires to be- 
tome accurately acquainted with the state and prospects 
othe Colonies. The work, of course, contains numer- 
ow tabular statements connected with each Colony, and 
“se 4 variety of historical and miscellaneous informa- 
“en, This book should be consulted by persons intend- 


img Wo emigrate. 

Nature Displayed ; being an Easy Introduction to 
Natural Theology, NC., \e.—By M. Pinnock, 
Author of the Catechisms, &e., &c. 

Mr Pinnock seems to hold the opinion advanced by 
nad Brougham in his new work, “ That the form of 
“alogue appears eminently suited to the thorough sifting 
4 mabject confersedly extremely difficult.” This is ac- 
‘wrdingly the method adopted by Lord Brougham, and 

*d by Mr Pinnock in his very meritorious little 
werk. The dialogue is carried on by the Reverend Mr 
and his pupil, Lionel ; and seventeen Conversa- 


us* five room for a rich variety of scientific ilJustrations 
* ‘Re important theme handled, 
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The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
A neeful and careful selection of euch facts, in the 


different departments of Science and Art, as have appeared 


in the newspapers and periodical publications at home 
and abroad, principally during the last year. The de. 
sign of “© The Year-Book" is worthy of commendation, 
It is embellished, among other engravings, with a por. 
trait of the late Or Bowditch of Boston; and, if we may 
trust physiognomy, a most venerable, intellectual, and 
The bead 
and the expression of the countenance will bear com. 
The facte 


benevolent philosopher he seems to have been. 


parison with those of any sage of antiquity, 
in“ The Year-Book”™ are well-arranged. Ae a specimen 


of the contents of a really useful volume, we shall copy a 


| cheap and simple invention, of which the inhabitants of 


Edinburgh, at least, never stood more in need than thie 
year :— 
SIMPLE WATER FILTER, 

The charcoal muat be perfectly well burnt, and kept 
from exposure to the atmosphere, A test of good char. 
coal is, that, when pulverized, it sinks rapidly in water. 
The charcoal must be supported on an indestructible 
material, asa plate of burnt clay, perforated with holes, 
The filter may consist of a common garden.pot, or similar 
vessel, with holes at the bottom. The lower part may be 
filled with ronnd pebbles, then smaller pebbles, then some 
coarse sand, and finally a stratum of pounded charcoal of 
about three or four inches in thickness, tie a great 
mistake to place any material, as sand, above the char. 
coal, with the view of arresting the grosser particles 
of impurity, as the sand will quickly step up and 
be impervious to water.® <A filter, prepared as above 
directed, will render water perfectly clear and sweet for 
many years M. J, T. Wawkine.— Proceedings of the 
Rritish Associaiion, 


Such ia the homely, but useful matter which fille a 


considerable space in “ The Vear.Book.”’ 
Turnbull's Sketches from Real Life. 
The Rev. Mr James Turnbull, a respectable Diewenting 
clergyman of Fdinburgh, has produced a volume of life. 
like, and, indeed, we have no doubt, (rue stories, for the 


moral and religious instruction and improvement of hia 


| readers. They have numerous merits, and only one blem. 





ish; which it is, however, probable the writer may consider 
their highest merit. They are not merely serious, they 


are cheerless—_more for warning than encouragement. 
However grave and earnest the preacher may be, the 
successful story-teller must condescend to amuse; and 
to study, as far as may be compatible with the higher 
aim, to ** accommodate the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind,”” Bat, although the stories, being from real 
life, are generally of a gloomy character, some of them 
are eminently entertaining in their details. There is, for 
example, Crabbe-like truth in the story of “ The Impru. 
dent Marriage,’ and a good deal of quiet humour; and 
also in the opening scenes of “ The Fortunate Old Sol. 
dier.” In the name of humanity, we would offer thanks 
to any author, but especially to an orthodox Calvinistic 
minister, who composed a tale in the spirit which per- 
vades “ The Suicide.” ‘* Scenes in the Woods,” » story 
of Scottish settlers in Canada, is another of eur favour. 
ites. It is full of truth and trial; but it is, at the 
same time, healing and refreshing. We should imagine 
that the Scottish Dissenters, in the first place, will not 


be slow to appreciate the worth of this velume. 





* To the above, we suggest a large piece of sponge laid 
over the charcoal, so as to fill the aperture through which 
the filter is supplied with water , which sponge, if washed 
now and then, will keep the implement in better order, 
and make it last for mepy more years—Z, 7, M, 
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Letter to the Earl of Durham on Paying Mem- 
bers of Parliament, &c. 


MARVEL Repivivvs, the writer of this letter, has, 
we presume, placed Lord Durham's name on his pamphlet, 
to ensure it some degree of attention. He is a Radical 
Reformer, going much farther than his Lordship, even 
on the one point which he discusses—namely, the pro- 
priety of paying Members of Parliament, which is, more- 
over, the fifth demand of the Chartists. Paying Mem. 
bers will not be conceded by the legislature one jot 
sooner than any of the other demands. tut what for. 
bids independent constituencies taking the matter into 
their own hands, and reviving a custom which, though 
fallen, like many other good, old, and constitutional prac- 
tices, into desuctude, has never, weimagine, been disallowed 
by act of Parliament ? 
wark, for example, revive the good o]d custom, and pay 


We should rejoice to see South- 


ite able, independent, and indefatigable representative, 
so far as it is possible to requite services such as Mr 
Harvey's Though far from approving of much of the 
course Mr O'Connell has steered for the last few sessions, 
we belong to the very small minority who approve the 
principle of the O'Connell Rent—unable to perceive how 
the means of life can be more honourably earned, either 
in the military or civil service of the Government, than 
in the more immediate and direct service of those tor 
whom alone Government exists, and for whose interests 
only all its functionaries are snpposed to be employed and 
paid. 


sent, when such services are eminently required, from 


Of course, we limit this to periods like the pre- 


the legitimate functionaries either failing in their duty, 
or acting in direct opposition to the interests of the 
people. 

We carry this idea so far as to believe that the People 
have quite as good a right to indulge in the luxury of | 
keeping a pensioner or two, as the Crow ns; and we ima. 
gine that the People’s pensioner will, in every case, be 
chosen for reasons as filling and ashonourable tothe indi- 
vidual. It Mr O'Connell discharged his duty to his coun. 
try as he professes to do, how could the poorest peasant in 
Ireland more Wisely contribute his mite to pubiic pure 
poses than in majnt uning——nay, in enriching Ireland's | 
friend and advocate, Who refu 


es to accept of any other 


office, that he may be free to bold this, which, in these 








times, is the highest post of all ? 


The Gift for all Seasons, Kditedby Wm. Anderson, | 

The Editor disclaims the name of Annual for his nent 
and pretty volume, as the design of it is hivher than the 
amusement of the mere passing hour, But, if not an 
Annual, it is the likese thing possible to those favourite 
productions. 


! 


It consists, like them, of tale, es4avy and 


poem, and is embellished hy pretty plates, Amons the | 
plates is vet another portraitof the Queen. The bindine. | 
too, is inthe gay sty le of other gift books, In the literary | 


and poetical departments 


we find contributions from | 
Lady Emmeline Stuart, Campbell, J. Walker Ord, the 
Rev. Dr Morehead, Miss Pardoe, and othe re; and the 
editor, already known as the anthor of ** Landscape 
Lyrics,” and several volumes of fugitive poetry, has | 
contributed his full share of prose and verve. Our | 
brief specisnen of this Laster gift-book shall be the song | 
by J. Sheridan Knowles | 


THE LOVER'S Wish. 
“T send thee a wish, love! a wish send T thee, 
: Oi love too true the token : 
A joy lor each pang thou hast give n to me, 
A whole heart for the one they bast broken.’ 


| 
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Wherever thy footeteps lead the 
May the cherub’of peace hie bx tore thee! 

Wherever, at night, thy soft cheek thon shale } 
May the angel of sleep hover o'er thee! N. 


lv day, 


“Tl tell thee what love is—thou tancht'st tt 44 Te’ 
*Tis to love when thon’'rt forsaken, - 

When the throb of the heart that’s « Xistenee 
For thee no more shall awaken. 

Strong, strong was the light of thy smile: tut oye 
Ii! tell thee, sweet, what's stronver— ‘ 
The love which more bright than at tirst cap arr, 
Though “tis fed by that smile no longer,” : 
The Bouquet, or Ladi a Flows a Garden. 


This little volume is devoted to a description of « 


to The q 


most common of those hardy or eres n-horuse pla tev 
flower in rooms 3; and it contains a few remarks pooe 
Ipe 


best manner of treating plants in large towns, with: 


suntess and smoky balconies, and illesired sittiy POD 


| The plants are taken in the order of their flowering, § 
| January to December, Ladies will receive many: 


nagement of their favor 


hints for the in-door m brits 
Camellias, it seems, fail so frequently from too hig 
temperature, but above all from an uncqual one Be 
how is it possible to preserve an equal termperatare » 
English apartments, with open fires?) The author ». 
commends that camellias be kept in rather cold roozy 
while the buds are swelling, and notices that oversees. 
ing at this period is the frequent cause of the flower-bus 
falling off. 
The only Security against Popery, 

This is adiscourse lately delivevedin this city, by the Ber 
Andrew Marshall, one of the great guns of the Secessior 
and published by the Edinburgh Association for Prome:. 
Mr Marshall stats 


that his discourse is the erposé of the principles of th 


ing Voluntary Church Principles. 
Dissenters, regarding the Roman Catholics, and the 
from it Churchmen may learn how the Dissenters “ wis 
to deal with the Papists, and how with themselves,” 
“The truth 


Papists, and have all along viewed them, in nearly te 


is,” he “we view Churchmen ad 


BAYS, 


same light. We have much cause to dislike both, au 


some cause to fear both, as long as they are Comps, 


sories; and, forour own sa‘ety, and the public good 
, 


haps we might also say, we would at least divest bot’, 


their compulsory power.” ‘This is, at all events, p 


speaking. ‘he learned preacher sees security agaist 
spread of Popery, in the Voluntary System only. Wer 
all creeds placed on a level, he has no fear that the pare: 


” 


oui > , . , ae 
“ The Establishment alone makes Popt 


Let that. Establishment continue to , 


will prevail, 
torinidable. 
and it will probably pass, and at no distant dag, inte Oe 
Had Mr Marshall! limited 
alarming prediction, or induction, to Ireland, we shee 
lle tells the F.sta blae- 


hands of the Catholics.” 


be cautious of gainsaying him. 
ment they have cause to fear Popery; it has beaten thes. 
and will beat them again—that is, unless they alanet 
the compulsory eystem, To this vigorous discourse # 
appended several important notes on the great @ae® 
versy Which shakes cur land in its length and breast 
and on that new form of Popery which is of enly rears 
ifs front in the head-quarters of Church-of- Englands 
Oxford. 
The Rer. R. Montgomery's Poems. 

The first volume of a new and small, but vey rod 
edition of these poems has appeared in Glasgow. “ Sots, 
the first, and, we presume, still the most popular of 
Montgomery's poems, occupies the yolume. It bas be 
carefully revised by the author, and is improved ae 
ingly. We are glad to see Scotland once mor 


forth such reprints. 
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By Alexander Forbes, Esq. 
California, or, at least, its extensive northern division, 
(Upper C :lifornia, ) is destined one day to become a popu- 
lous, productive, and highly-civilised country. The 
guthor of the volume before us, imagines that the dawn 
of that day has arrived, and that, if a canal, not much 
deeper than the Caledonian Canal, but sufficient to re. 


California. 


cel : 
Panama, sieam navigation, in all its power and magni- 
tude, would commence in the Pacific, and that the colon- 


‘ation of California by the British might at once take 


elace, and under highly favourable auspices. Even 
t c?,. a « 


without this great desideratum, he considers colonization 
practicable. 

The province is in a state of revolt against the Mexi- 
can republic, of which it is a nominal part; and our 
suthor thinks it probable that that government might be 
induced to cede this troublesome and anarchical portion 
of its nominal dominions to its English creditors, and 
that the latter ought to accept the ceded territory in lieu 
of the fifty millions of dollars, which there is but a 
slight prospect of obtaining in a hurry from any more 
feasible source. For the speedy occupation of California 
bythe British, Mr Forbes offers many reasons. ‘The 
Americans may advance from one quarter, and the Rus- 
sians have already ettected a settlement within the limits 
daimed by Mexico as the boundary of the territory of 
the republic. By far the greater part of the volume 
consisis of a history of California, compiled from former 
writers, and from Beechey and recent navigators. As a 
piece of book-carpentry or joinery, it is well enough, and 
the account of the natives and of the Catholic missions, 
interesting reading upon the whole; Lut all that is of 
pih or moment in the work—the probable consequences 
of steam navigation on the Pacific, and on the practicable 
cionization of California—-might have been put into a 
twall pamphlet, and would then have better answered 
the desired purpuse, if that be to awaken attention to the 
capabilities of another promising emiyra/ion field, the 
repayment of the Mexican debt, and the checking of 
Russian ambition. Would, however, that Russian enter- 


pose hever took a worse direction! Out of their own 


fn 


uotry, itis het without some truth that the Russians 
eve the compliment of being the Americans of the 


0.4 Worid—an active, restless, but intelligent people. 


- ; 
hose gentlemen—we cannot at present call them for- 


funate gentiomen—who have speculated too d eply in 


oe ; 
‘erican securities, Will lend a greedy ear to the sugyes- 


tons of Mr Forbes, even while their bearts despond. 
He is of Opinion that, if California be ceded for the 
English debt, the company of creditors ought to exer: 
Cee rights of sovereignty, somewhat in the manner of 
Mr Forbes, like many other 
@M@ary amalgamators and disposers of nations and 
tribes, never appears to doubt the rightof Mexico to 
make such a transfer, nor to consider that there are, or 
aght to be, two parties to a bargain, though here there 
would be three; and the most important of all, the Cali- 
fornians, whether Indians or Spaniards, are to have no 
eg new emigration field—the slight, though, we 
Je jection, surmounted, of whether the people 
= admit British settlers—does look inviting. 
of the comfort of Mexican bondholders, and as a 
amen of the book, we cite the following eulogy :— 


the East India Company, 


Taking every circumstance into account, perhaps no 
whatever can excel, or hardly vie with Californa, 


tal advanta , ‘ piling 
ges. Its 
¥O, LxIvVW Vy v2. geographical situation issuchas 
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ve large merchant ships, were cut across the Isthmusof | 





| ene would point out if he was desired to select the most 
favoured situation in the world, Its topographical rela. 
tions are also most favourable. It stretches along the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, and it enjoysall the manifold 
advantages of a maritime country, By its great exten. 
sion from north to south, settlers have the option of se. 
lecting a climate suited to their health and views, 


After a small side-thrust at other emigration fields, 
Mr Forbes continues :— 


Some countries, although they are placed in the same 
geographical relation, are sandy deserts or inundated 
marshes; others are uninhabitable mountains or imper. 
vieus forests; some are destitute of ports and rivers; 
while others are surrounded or possessed by savages, 
or bordered by shoals and unapproachable shores." 


Having thus disposed of the Canadas, the Western 


States of America, and of Australia and New Zealand, 
for the above summary comprehends them all, our author 
proceeds with his own projected paradisiacal place of settle. 


ment. 


“ California, on the contrary, enjoys natural and local 
advantages equal to its geographical situation, Its soil 
is of the most fertile description, capa! le of producing the 
choicest fruits and grains in the greatest perfection and 
abundance, Its coastsare bold and tree of danger, washed 
by the placid Pacific Ocean, and possessed of ports of 
the first order, It is also watered by abundant rivers; 
and there is aothing in the configuration of the sur. 
face of the country to forbid the eternal spring which its 
situation promises. ‘There is found a temperature equally 
removed from heator cold; and the range of hills which 
bound the maritime part of California to the north-west, 
shelter it from the only winds which might be apprehended 
seriously to injure the fruits of the soil, or to incommode 
the inhabitants. The situation of California for intercourse 
with other countries, and its Capacity for commerce 
should it ever be possessed by a numerous and industrious 
Its western shores on 
the Pacific, possess capacious ports, The port of San 
Francisco, tor size and safety, is hardly surpassed by any 
in the world; and it is so situated as to be made the 
centre of the commercial relations which may take place 
between Asia and the western coasts of America, . . 
It appears as it Calitornia was designed by nature to be 
the medium of connecting, commercially, Asia with 
America, and as the depot of the trade between those two 
vast continents, which possess the elements of unbounded 
commercaal interchange—the one overflowing with all 
he rich and luxurious commodities alwoys characteristic 
of the East—the other possessing a superabundanee of the 
precious metals, and other valuable productions, to give 
in exchange. California is also admirably adapted for 
carrying on a trade with all the new republics bordering 
on the Pacific; and as its productions are of a different 
description from those of the countries chiefly situated 
within the tropics, it is capable of furnishing them with 
articles of indispensable necessity, which hitherto they 
have been obiiged to procure from Europe, at an enor- 
mous expense, and often, from the length of the voyage, 
rendered useless, by the damaged state in which they 
arrived, California could furnish abundantly all those 
countries with flour, potatoes, salted provisions, hidea, 
tallow, butter, cheese, wine, brandy, oil, olives, raisins, 
apples, and other fruits; as also with hemp or cordage, 
flax, wood, pitch, tar, &e. . . . Another commercial 
field appears to be gradually opened in the numerous 
islands scattered in the Pacific Ocean, with some of which, 
particularly with the Sandwich Islands, considerable deal. 
ings are already carried on by foreign vessels, and also 
by those under the Sandwich Island flag. 

Even without a great canal cutting across the isthmas, 
or a railroad, our author imagines, that if a liberal and 
enlightened government were properly to encourage the 
attempt, California might be reached with little more 
difficulty than New Holland. “ ’Tisa far cry to Lech- 
awe,” as the Campbells ray. 


population—is most favourable. 
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Letters of an Egyptian Kaffir, on a Visit to 
England in Search of a Religion. 
These letters, discussing the duty of theological inquiry, 


and the morality of human interference with religious — 


opinion, and purporting to be written by a heretic or 
apostate from the faith of the Prophet, can hardly be con- 
sidered genuine, though a preface, by an alleged English 
editor, asserts as much, They enjoin toleration, religious 
charity, and unbounded freedom of inquiry, If the 
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must give great additional value to Dr Lie'y eutellee: 
work. 

Part ¥. of the Pictorial Shakspere, 
Presents the public with Richard IT, 
room for much national, antiquarian, and historiga? 
lore, and for illustrative engravipgs of COstumes ang 
English scenery and antique decoration, AMODg othe 
plates, are the portrait of Richard II. in the Jerutales 


This play give 


| chamber—a view of the Savoy and of Bristol—a view » 


writer, whe directly attacks only the Koran, in which he | 


proclaims his disbelief, had another though covert object, 
it will rot, we think, be forwarded by the round-about 
scheme he has devised. 

England and its People. 

A popular history for young persons ani children at 
pchool ; professing the praiseworthy object of telling less 
Sbout the mere kings and nobles, and more about the 
People, and their domestic customs and social usages, than 
histories of greater pretension. It stretches from Alfred 
the Great to Victoria the Young, and is decorated with 
wooden cuts, representing costumes of the periods, &e. &c. 
Tales of a Jewess; illustrating the Domestic 

Manners of the Jews. By Madame Brindlah. 

First Series. 

If this be a genuine work, it is not worth much ;~if 
fictitious, it is worth nothing at all, It is interspersed 


with what are called original anecdotes of Napoleon, 


and a variety of coarse or equivocal stories (even those 
of his own amours) related by a father to his young 
daughter Judith. 


done without censure; but in this instance the title may 
mislead—and the book is in every respect an indifferent 
one. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

Among others, we may notice SHELLEY'’s PorMs, 
vol, ii., containing the ** Prometheus Unbound,” ‘* Hellas,” 
and “ The Cenci ;” and, we regret to say, fewer autobio- 
giaphical notes than we long for, though they are very 
interesting so far as they go. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts and Manufuctures, 

Part VII., 
Announces the welcome tidings of 200 more pages and 
240 more engravings than were originally contemplated, 
and no additional charge! Now, a thrifty public will 
say this ishandsome. ‘The author has been led into this 
enlargement of his work, in consequence of Mr William 
Newton, Patent Agent, and the proprietor of the London 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, permitting him to incor- 
porate in the Dictionary many interesting details and 
illustrative figures of modern patent inventions, which 


Langley—of Edward IIL’s Tomb, and the exterior » 
Westminster. In brief, this Part is elegantly aud pre. 
fusely embellished. 


Yarrell’s History of British Birds, 

One of the most elegant and beautiful of the Serials 
has reached Part XI. and the end of the first yolum 
The cuts of the warblers, and the nests and fancify] vig. 
nettes, are exquisite of their kind. We can imagine ge 
improvement on this series, unless the author chose 
bestow on the lovers of the feathered tribes a few men 
of those traits of bird-character which Lord Broughay 
would select as illustrative of Bird Intelligence. Thog 
which are given throw a high moral charm over the boa, 
bringing it delightfully home to human sympathies 


Pictorial History of Napoleon. 

A History of Napoleon, lavishly embellished by wood 
engravings, from the designs of French artists, is appear. 
ing in parts. It professes to give an impartial digest of 
the best of the numerous publications concerning Bota 
parte, which is to be comprised in a single volume; and 


Perhaps it is needless to mention | that, we may say, a very handsome, though, perhaps, a2 


ephemeral works of this sort at all, when it cannot be | over-dressed one. 


Part I. shews a redundancy of clever 
plates. The work is edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., whe 
is well-known to the literary world of 1 ondon, as th 


author of the ** Exposition of the False Medium,” and 


some dramas of merit. 


Part I., in sixty-five pages, 


carries us from the birth of Napoleon to his splendid 


campaign in Italy. The work is executed with spit 
and rapidity of touch, which does not, however, mar the 
precision of its details, nor efface the memerable poialé 
in Napoleon’s life. We augur very favourably of this es 
densed and spirited history. 

Christian Library Edition. 

A selection of popular religious works are in course of 
being reprinted in an edition under the above nam, 
neatly and cheaply, in the style for which we claim som 
merit, having first set the example in Tait’s Magaziw. 
There is one such edition published by Ward, and a 
other by Warren, and there is room for both. Before usit 
Cecil's Memoirs of Newton, published by the latter for 
Ninepence, and in good form; and K rummacher’s 
“ Elisha,” also very cheap, considering that it is given Gs 
abridged. 





POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT, 

‘TwE appointment of Lord Ebrington to the Lord 
Lieutenaucy of Ireland—a useless and expensive office— 
has given great offence to the Tories, because he had, on 
one occasion, expressed the same opinion as every man of ho- 
nesty ard sense entertains regarding the Church of Ireland. 
The state of the navy has given rise to much discussion 
connected with the bugbear of Russian invasion. We hope 
the Russians wi/l send a large fleet into the Channel next 
year ; for it will have the good effect of bringing our Minis- 
try and legisluture to their senses, and teach them that the 
middle aud working clasres are not always to be despised, 
How would they like the experiment of calling out the 








REGISTER. 


militia, and arming two or three hundred thousand 
unteers at present, as was done in 1803? They an 
not forgot what took place in Ireland in 1781, we iam 
gine. The militia is to be called out, we are ; 
on @ new footing, It is advisable to make om 
change. 

SeERJEANT TaLFourn's CopyRiGuTt 
interested opposition made to the Copyright Bull 
great publishers of London, last year, has been W/ 
in consequence of an obnoxious clause, bearing upoe na 
interests, being omitted. As it now stands, the 
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prove advantageous to those publishers whe 4# - 


held copyrights, or are likely to scquire 
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5 the extension of the monopoly from twenty- 


ixty years will prove far more beneficial to 

op ae authors, Authors will gain little 
— re, publishers @ good deal; but the gain to 
ce bong a authors will not counterbalance the 
oer ~“m of the loss to the public. We retain 
a on expressed last year—that the cases of 
~ ead Patents are precisely similar; that an author 
Caras natural right te restrain others from copying 
Te ble book, than an inventor has to prevent 
. ang 4 adopting his discovery. In perfecting 
_ hanical invention, there may have been as great 
‘ oe of Jabour and ingenuity as in writing a 
oe “The inventor is allowed a monopoly, called a 
on for 4 moderate bumber of years; which is 
Paaeed if cause for an extension of the monopoly 
ee We cannot see how an author can be entitled 
. pore. If merjeaut Talfourd succeed in carrying his 
‘ be will have accomplished an amount of public mis- 
of which hia benevolent mind can have no cencep- 


[Us 


ye een. 


SCOTLAND, 

ne Rowrrnc.—Some of the Scottish newspapers have 
ommended Dr Bowring for the expected vacancy in 
«» peoresentation of Leith. The recommendation is, 
rerhape, premature ; but, if a vacancy should soon occur 
Leith, or ang other mereantile town, a more zealous 
vi cent representative than Dr Bowring could not be 
yard for, That constituency will do itself honour, 
sch chooses so worthy and accomplished a public man 
fora? or Session.—We have received the annual 
worm of the number of cases instituted and decided in 
wu Court last year, and we think it forms a most con- 
(sang argument against increasing the judges’ salaries, 
i for diminishing their number, The total number 
‘foal judgments, in litigated cases, pronounced by the 
fe Lords Ordinary, is 507 ; 312 of which were carried 
ow the Inner-House. The Inner-House of the First 

‘gion pronounced 162 final judgments, in litigated 
ows; the Inner-House of the Second Division 135; 
vd there were 37 causes tried by jury; so that the real 

cal business of the Court consisted in deciding 
J gauss; for the causes carried from the Lords 
numary into the Inner-House, cannot be counted, 
tee decision of these 529 causes costs the country about 
+7 ),000 a-year for judges, clerks, &c., besides the ex- 
caw of counsel and agents, paid by the litigants them. 
wie, or £132 each, which, we shrewdly suspect, is more 
mi the average sum at stake. If we look, however, 
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“Bere maiters of form, which are, in reality, done by , 


* Cetka, without the judges once looking at the appli- 
mas, wefnd a considerable appearance of business ; 
We have 501 decrees in absence, pronounced by the 
“rt Ordinary, 659 mere formal applications, presented 
# ‘se First Division, and 386 of such applications to the 
“aad, Small, however, as the business is, all the judges 
“einve to be in arrear. Jord Moncrieff bad, at the date 
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judges, clerks, &c. may net be dispensed with, and a saving 
of £14,000 a-year thereby effected, Such a reduction 
would amply enable the Fee-Fund, so long felt as most 
oppressive, te be entirely removed. Another excellent 
proposa) of Mr Wallace is, that, in future, all witnesses 
should be examined orally in Court, inaterd of the absurd, 
tedious, and expensive form of taking written prools by 
cominission ; but, of course, ali these valuable suggestions 
will be rejected by the combined Whig and Tory majo. 
rity, who consider it a much better thing that the Minis. 
ter of the day should have plenty of patronage, and their 
partisans plenty of places, than that justice should be 
expeditiously, cheaply, and efficiently adaainiste:ed. 

Why, when business is se rapidly declining, the judges’ 
salaries are to be increased, we have seen ne explanation ; 
but that the business is declining fear/ully no one now 
disputes. An appearance of business is no doulht kepe 
up by employing the judges in making up recotds, and 
other matterg not at all of a judicial nature, but which 
ought to be done by the parties themselves or by the clerks 
of court. One half of the time of the Outer House 
judges is occupied in motions for an order to lodge papers, 
and other mere formal business ; most of these motions 
are so much A inatter of course, that no opposition, or 
even appearance, is made by the other party. We have, 
on former occasions, given returns of the number of cases 
brought into the Oater House annually since 1704, shew. 
ing a regular decrease of business. The last retarn we gave 
was for 1831, when the number was 1956; last year, the 
number was only 1486—so that the prediction in our last 
Register, that, in a few years, the Court of Session’s 
“occupation would be gone,” is amply confirmed, ‘The 
sooner its primary jurisdiction is abolished, and it is 
rendered a mere Court ot Review of the decisions of the 
sheriff and other interior courts, the better. Four jud es 
would be quite enough for that purpose, and 4 saving of 
£50,000 a-year would be effected 

NORTH AMERICA. 

We never doubted that, sooner or later, eur misyo- 
vernment of Canada wou!d lead us into collision with 
the United States; and the event seems at hand, aris ng 
out of the North-Kast Boundary Question, the settiement 
of which has been so shamejully neglected by our differe 
ent Cabinets during the last twenty years.—The judicial 
murders proceed in Canada without the smallest appear. 
ance of any attempt in Parliament, or elsewhere, to put 
a stop to them. Five victims have been massacred 
fur the shooting of Mr Walker, as if the law could not 
be satisfied with less than five lives for one. Ut is 
amusing to hear the unhappy men who were impiucated 
in the late outbreaks, stigmatized in journals conducted 
by military men, as robbers and murderers, Would avy 
soldier hesitate, on a moment's notice, to proceed to the 
coast of France, and buru the first village he came to, 
and slay their iuhabitants as they attempted to make their 


_ escape from the burning ruins’ Soldiers talkingof robbery 
_ and murder, forsooth! Do they think the expedition to 


* Se feturn, no less than 57 causes ready for debate, but | 


ws beard, some of which had stood on‘his roll very nearly 
‘ Weivemonth, Lord Jeffrey had sixty-three, some of 
vm had been on the roll since the beginning of March 
he Jest; and the other three Ordinaries were all, more 
a. ‘a arrear. Both of the Inner-Houses, also, were 
0 oF three months in artear, though, as every one who 
wended ‘he Court must have observed, they often did 
wo more than an hourortwoa-day, Why, with such 
“Me of matters, the sittings of the Court were not ex- 
“pang: the provisions of the statute I. Gul, LV. ¢, 
\ » 8 @ question which we hope some of the 
pat of Parliament will ask the Lord Advocate; for, 
femember rightly, there was a similar arrear at the 
a of last year, We are, therefore, glad to ob- 
he tae Mr Wallace is to move, in the Committee on 
‘ of Session Bill, that the sittings of the Court 
Ny ‘0 eight months ; for it is plain, from what 
*rurted, that no discretionary power in this matter 
ted either to the officers of the Crown or to 
Mell, Mr Wallace is also to move for an in- 
the nature and extent of the duties of the 
tad whether one of the Inner-Houses, and four 
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Copenhagen in 1801, in time of profound peace between 
Britain and Denmark, the bombardment of the city, the 


| massacre of the inhabitants, and the pluuder of the 








Danish navy and arsenals, are forgotten! 
AGRICULTURE. 

LEGALITY oF ImpoxtTing Foop rrom IRELAND, 
The fiars have now been struck in the Scottish counties, 
aud they are higher than they have been since the war. 
The highest fiar price of wheat for Kast.Lothian is 70s. 
—double that of 1835 (39s. 2d.)—so much for the anti- 
cipated effect of the present Coru-Law in keeping prices 
steady. We suspect that in that county, as well as in 
other districts in Scotland where rents are paid in grain, 
however prosperous the landlords may this year be, 
it will be, in reality, a year of distress to the temaniry, 
before their rents are paid. Bast the high price will do 
them much good, by giving them a practical lesson on the 
operation of the Corn-Laws, regarding which the tenantry, 
as appears from the hundreds of petitions they have been 
pouring inte parliament, are still woefully in the dark, 
We are glad to observe that Mr Bannermay ie to call 
the attention of Parliament to the prohibition against the 
importation of foreign animal food, The following is 
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the terms of his motion:—“ Mr Bannerman to call the | 


attention of the House to the 3d William IV., cap. 52, 
sec. 58, which prohibits the importation of beef, cattle, 
fish, of foreign taking or curing, lamb, mutton, pork, 


sheep, swine ; and to move that so much of the said act, | 
| Great Britain for discouraging the import Of said Vieng» 


as absolutely prohibits the importation of articles of tuod, 
be repealed,"’ 


. 


s 
We have, for years, been attempting to direct the | 


attention of the public to this subject, for we believe it 
to be one of equal importance with the Corn-Laws them- 
selves. The price of beef and mutton is, at present, 7d. 
per pound. We are convinced 
portation of foreign animals and animal food free, it 
would never be above 3d. ; for it may be purchased at 
from 2d. to 2)d. in the continental markets, and one 
farthing per pound would pay every expense of import- 
ation. ‘The Irish have already taken the alarm, being 
anxious to preserve the monopoly they now enjoy, in 
suptlying Britain with cattle, Ac. We beg, how- 
ever, to inform them that by the treaty of Union between 
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that, were the im- | 
| effectual. By statute 1703, cap. 9, Irish Victmal ip py 


_ remain in the same force as it now is, until mon 


England and Scotland, Act VI., “the 
now in force by the law of Scotland againge ; ‘ 
of victual from Ireland into Scotland, does, after theUvig 


and effectual laws be provided by the Parle 


Whether such more effectual laws were passed ), 

British Parliament, we do not know, nor Whether ine 
acts, thus ratified by the Parliament of Erigland fie 9 
Treaty of Union is a statute of the English Paflinnrs 


| as well as of the Scotch,) can fall into diswetyg. 


the Scotch acts, if still in force, will be found 


hibited to be imported under pain of confiscatiog ¢ rn 

vessel, the transportation of the sailors, resetters, bem 

and sellers, to serve abroad as recruits, and several joo 

fines; and the same act prohibits the importatis 

Irish horses, cows, cattle, or beef; and, by 1705, ches, | 
{ rish butter and cheese are prohibited to be 1mpeng, 
a nder pain of confiscation and heavy fines, 


LETTER OF MR WHEELER, THE MANAGER OF THE SOUTE 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 


We intend this time to let Mr Wheeler have the whole say. 


We have done our duty to the public—we ben » 


no jot changed our opinion of the rashness aud delusion under which emigrants were rushing to South Ausniy: 


and, for the present, we give up the subject. 


We declined publishing what Mr Wheeler calls proofs of the superiority of the soil, as these proofs were mens 
the letters of Mr Hack and other interested parties, which have been hawked through newspapers and pamphlets ie 


above a year, and as we have not questioned the quality of the soil. 
having been obtained last season, by the sale of 5760 acres, 


We may also congratulate Mr Wheeler oa £70 
This sum will not, we fear, add much to the lab. 


fund ; but it may clear above one half year’s interest of a debt bearing 10 per cent., which is already bearing dom 


the energies of the infant colony, 
debt was £60,000. 


SovuTH AUSTRALIAN CoMPany, 
19, Bishopsgate Street, Within. 
London, 5th March 1839, 


the article upon “ Australian Emigration,’ in your list 
Magazine, containing some quotations from Mr James's 
work on South Australia, wherein talse and injurious 
statements are made against this Company, 


The “opliona/ notes” stated to be issued by the Com. | 


peny's Bank, were invariably exchanged for specie. wit/- 
out any charye whatever. The “optional clause’? was 


inseried in the first notessent out, when a large stock of . 


specie wis considered dangerous in the infancy of the 
colony; but the Company's manager foun), on his ar- 


rival, that fear groundless, and forthwith announced that | 


*¢the option’ would never be enforced. 


been, New notes, stipulating to pay cash on demand, 


It never has 


were set out sixteen months ago; and the old were im- | 
inediately withdrawn, to remove all apprehension that | 


the notes would not be imme liately cashed. 
coin (either British silver, or doilars) isthe general circu. 
lating medium (with notes) in all the Australian settle. 


As silver | 


ments, the charge described in James's account-sales, if | 


made at all, would arise from the holder demandi:y gold, 


(not specie,) which would, of course, only be issued at its | 
current prennium in the market, as gold generally bears | 


a preminm in all parts of New Holland. This MrJames 
knows well; and he also knew that the Company's 
Bank exchanged their notes in the current coin of the 
colony, free of charge. Nv charge was made for “ these 
picces of paper’’ as mere notes; but if Joans by the Bank 
were taken in notes, representing specie, (which specie 
might have been obtained in their stead,) it could not be 
supposed that loans were to bear no interest. Upon Mr 
Janes's principle, the Bank of England now charges 34 
per cent. fer the use of its “ pieces of paper !” 

The “Steam Floar Mill and Patent Slip, lying fathoms 
deep in the sands in May 1838," (penetrating eyes are 
Mr James's !) “ rusting and rotting where it had been 
tended years ago,” did not reach the colony until October 


—— ee 


| 
} 
| 


According to the statements of Mr J1utt, made in Parliament in Juve lag, ds 
It cannot now be less than £100,000. 


1837; and it is ina far better condition than Mr Jans 
insinuates. 
It is not my intention to trespass on your pages, Sl 


| recommending the course urged in my unpublished e 
S1r,—I am induced to address you, in consequence of 


ter—viz,, searching inquiry—I shall only observe, om 
ceining Mr James's work, upon which your artites 
based, that your readers should ascertain the truth of » 
conteats, and the character of the writer. I thank ym 
for the comments in your February Magazine, Yee 
article of December wished for other proofs of the sae. 
ivrity of the soil of South Australia than the stetemey 
of the officials: my letter supplied those proofs. Ya 
state I should reply to Mr Gouger’s work ; but the pm 
graphs of which | complained were not published by ps 
as quotations, but as original matter. 

Cautioned by the fate of my last letter, I shall ate 
pend time in further comments on “ Australian Ex. 
gration.” One fact. 1 may give, which rather opposes © 
James's statements, and your ideas ; and it rests nota 
iny * unsupported assertion,” but is proveable from o& 
cial papers—viz., that, during the first five weeks afer 
opening of the lind office in Adelaide, (from 25th Jalr® 
22d August 1838,) the colonists alone pur 
acres of land at a cost of £5760; and town acres 9 A& 
laide were selling at £190, £225, and £300, and upews 
each. Strange, infatuated people, with open eye be 
spend their inoney on “ this new Ulopia !!!" 

Perhaps your sense of justice will procure the inserter 
of this letter. As Mr James's book contains i@ em 
cure, when wholly read by an intelligent 
should have left his statements to find credit where & 
could ; but to judge fairly of Ais accuracy, the 
must be examined, Your space would only allow o ® 
tracts; and, as some of these extracts reflect 
Company, and, by their appearance in your col umes 
tain a larger circulation than they would ot 
cure, I think I may claim the insertion of an a0 
unfounded calutanies, which you have inad “* 
in promulgating against this Company. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Epmunp J, WHrecer, Mesg* 


pa? 





From the Stzam-P ress of Parza Baowy, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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